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CHAPTER  I 


INTRCDUCTION 


One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  the  school  afficial8« 
school  boards,  and  citizens  today  is  that  of  providing  adequate  s<^ool 
facilities  for  housing  the  school  population.  The  migration  of  the 
rural  people  to  urban  areas,  the  shifting  of  dovntown  population  to 
STib urban  areas,  and  the  expanding  currLculm  have  contributed  to  izw 
crease  the  need  for  school  facilities.  Millions  in  large  urban  centers 
have  felt  so  hemmed  in  by  their  neighbors  and  surroundings  that  they 

» 

have  sought  to  move  to  the  suburban  areas  ehich  in  turn  have  become  con- 
gested. Statistics  indLeate  that  in  most  states,  building  needs  are 
greatest  in  suburbs.  Sonall  cities  raxik  second  in  need,  and  big  cities 
third.  The  need  for  nm  school  buildings  is  apparently  least  in  rural 


Sdueatoz9  have  tried  to  find  a method  for  determining  the  need 
and  providing  the  buildings  needed.  There  is  a great  difference 
between  the  need  for  new  school  buildings  and  the  number  being  built. 

The  applicatlcm  and  effectiveness  of  the  scientific  method  in  other 
fields  has  caiaed  educators  to  take  note  of  its  possibilities  for 
education. 

The  educational  survey  method  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive 
-^he  Conmittee  for  The  White  House  Conference  on  Bduoationt 


areas. 
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scientific  methods  which  has  developed  in  the  last  half  caatury  for  de- 
termining the  needs  of  education.  Three  factors  make  it  necessary  to 
improve  or  to  evaluate  constantly  the  methods  used  in  appraising  the 
educational  system.  These  are*  growth  in  school  enrollments,  the 
shortage  of  school  buildings,  and  increased  costs  for  schools. 

It  is  true  that  educational  studies  were  made  prior  to  the  tweit- 
tleth  c«itury.  A large  number  of  these  stiidies  were  made  by  eduoators, 
either  as  persons  outside  the  local  staff  experloioed  in  the  techniques 
of  the  survey  or  as  members  of  the  school's  staff.  However,  the  tech— 
nlqxies  for  formal  educational  surveys  have  been  developed  in  the 
tsentieth  century.  Hot  until  the  last  twenty  or  thir^  years  has  the 
survey  method  been  widely  used  and  accepted  in  educational  research. 

For  the  general  orientation  of  one  idio  wi^ies  to  understand  the 
origin  of  the  survey  movement,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  study  by 
Howard^  in  1779j  ly  be  Play,^  1895j  ty  Riis,^  1890|  ly  Residonts  of  Hull 
Housed  in  1885?  Booth^  in  1892-97?  and  Idjoeoln  Steffens^  in  190U. 

^John  Howard,  The  State  ^ the  Prt sons  in  EnaJ^uid  and  Wales. 

Fourth  edition  (Lcsidont  Aikin, 

^Frederick  Le  Play,  Les  Ouvriera  Europeens  (Paris  t Ijo^rlmerie 
Imperiale,  1855)»  8 Vols. 

3jacob  A.  Biis,  How  The  Other  Half  Lives  (New  fork*  Charles 
Scribners*  Sons,  1890). 

House  Residents,  Hull  House  Maps  and  Pmpwrs  (New  Torki 
Thomay  T.  Crowell  Co.,  1^5). 

^Charles  Booth,  Life  and  Labour  of  the  Pe<yle  of  Iiondon  (Londont 
MacMillan  Co.,  1892-97),  17  Vois. 

^Lincoln  Steffens,  The  Shame  of  Cities  (Londont  H.  Hememan,  190U). 
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Actually  aoclologlsts  developed  the  formal  survey  tediniques  long  before 


they  eere  commonly  used  for  education* 

Sears^  believed  that  the  survey  was  not  itself  a definite  research 
technique  but  is  rather  the  overall  inberpretaticn  and  synthesis  of  facts 
discovered  throiigh  more  detailed  research  techniques*  In  expressing  the 
value  of  a survey  Segal  saidt 

A survey  properly  conceived  and  executed  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  the  laost  valuable  of 
all  research  undertakings,  becaxise  it  deals  with  the 
broad  aspects  of  actual  field  (or  life)  situations*^ 

The  problem  of  providing  school  facilities  for  the  ever  expanding 
population  has  become  so  great  that  planning  can  no  longer  be  aocomplish- 
ed  at  the  local  school  level  only  but  there  mtist  be  long-range  planning 
on  a state<H>ide  basis  using  the  competent  assistance  and  leadership  of 
representatives  of  the  State  D^>artment  of  Education*  The  local 
officials  are  easoouraged  in  the  continuous  study  and  appraisal  of  the 
sdiool  systou*  Rousser  in  Review  of  Educational  Research  made  this 


statementt 

The  progressive  development  of  programs  of  public  edu- 
cation requires  continuous  study  and  appraisal  hy  the  local 
school  officials,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  periodic  review 
and  evaluation  by  groups  of  speci^ists  from  without  the 
system  on  the  other*  The  school  surv^  fulfills  this 
latter  need*  Often  it  is  only  when  conditions  are  studied 
objectively  and  appraisals  made  ly  disinterested  parties 
that  true  conditions  are  revealed  edilch  may  be  made  t^e 
basis  for  loxig-tine  plans  of  improvement*’ 


^ Jesse  B.  Sears,  ”5chool  and  C«nmunity  Surveys,"  Review  of 
Educational  Research*  IX  (December,  1939)#  508* 

%)avid  Segal,  "Survey  and  Trend  Studies,"  Review  of  Educational 
Researchj  III  (December,  19U2),  1)92* 

^Walter  C*  Rousser,  "School  Surveys,"  Review  of  Educational  Be- 
search,  XIII  (October,  1943)#  362* 
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Most  of  ths  early  soho<A  sarveye  iwe  oor»lacted  by  edueational  ex> 
parts  outside  the  school  system*  Representatives  of  the  Teachers* 

College  of  Columbia  Uhlverslty  during  the  nineteezk-teentles  and  nineteen^* 
thirties  and  representatives  of  Peabody  CoUegs  for  Teachers  during  the 
nineteen-thirties  eere  among  the  leaders  In  the  Initial  use  of  the  survey 
for  educational  purposes*  Their  repre^ntatives  VRUit  into  many  states 
and  eonducted  many  school  surv^*  There  are  many  published  survey  fin(t> 
ings  by  these  groups*  Prom  1.9^  through  19U0«  Teeehers*  Colley  of 
QoltBnbia  University  conducted,  under  the  directorrfiip  of  Professor  George 
Strayer,  a large  number  of  surveys  tbrou^  a division  of  that  institution* 
This  field  eork  has  been  regarded  as  an  organized  iwans  of  giving  advanc- 
ed students  of  school  administrative  contact  with  concrete  school 
situabions  in  a large  number  of  centers* 

Holy  described  In  ocnalderable  detail  the  procedures  used  in 
school  fdant  surveys  under  tso  types  of  orgaalzationt 

(a)  those  in  vbieh  a gvovp  of  surv^  specialists  are 
called  in  from  the  outside  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  survey*  and  (b)  those  in  which  1die  survey  is  develop- 
ed by  persons  within  the  system*  It  might  be  added  that 
the  first  procedure  is  mxieh  more  comnon*  owing  larg^y 
to  the  provisions  for  such  service  by  increasing  number 
of  state  departments  of  education  and  state  unlverelties*^ 

The  method  of  conduotlng  the  school  survey  is  undergoing  change 
and  the  trend  is  more  toward  the  cooperative  type  survey*  In  these 
surveys,  provision  is  made  for  lay  oitiz«ia  and  educators  in  the  c<»iiiuni- 
ty  and  state  department  representatives  as  well  as  experts  fron  outside 

^*  C*  Holy,  "Making  a Scientific  School  Plant  Survey,”  Hatloa*e 
Schools,  vn  (April,  1931),  21. 


the  system  to  work  together  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  sttdy* 

This  trend  toward  the  cooperative  type  survey  was  pointed  out  by 
Stnption  in  the  following  statement: 

It  is  clear  that  both  the  ccneept  and  the  method  of 
the  school  survey  are  undergoing  significant  change^ 
and  from  the  presort  trend,  it  mi^t  be  predicted  that 
the  survey  of  the  future  will  be  a school-conmunity 
plaiming  project  in  which  the  •erpesrb*  staff  will  serve 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  advlsoiry  c^acity*^ 

The  value  of  cooperation  in  oondueting  the  school  survey  cannot  be  over^ 

enqphasized*  llorphet  eoqpressed  this  feeling: 

Other  things  being  equal,  a study  which  involves  ex- 
tensive participation  by  both  educators  and  lay  citizens 
on  a cooperative  basis,  offers  gpreater  possibilities 
than  a st\idy  carried  out  by  either  group  working  sCLone*^ 

In  Florida,  the  State  Departmoit  of  EducatLoi,  in  cooperation 
with  the  staff  of  tte  Ttaiversity  of  Florida,  has  besn  conducting  survgys 
for  a number  years*  Since  the  enactment  of  the  MiniTnrw  Foundation 
Program  Law  in  19U7  at  least  one  survey  has  beim  conducted  in  each  county 
to  determine  school  building  needs* 

The  statement  of  the  problem,  purpose  c£  the  study,  need  for  the 
stiKty,  procedures  and  so\irces  of  data,  limitations,  definition,  related 
research,  and  plan  of  tee  study  will  be  presented  in  the  followii^* 


The  Problem 


The  problem  in  this  st\kty  is*  (1)  to  ascertain  the  coctent  to  idiieh 


1m*  R*  Smptton,  "A  Survey  of  Surveys,*  Nation»8  Schools,  LVII 
(March,  19^),  92.  

^*  L*  Morphet,  to  Coxidxiot  A School  Survey,*  School  Execu- 
tive.  LX7II  (April,  1^U8),  13.  
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the  proposals  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  School  Building  Survey 
Staffs  have  been  Ijqolemented,  (2)  liie  degree  of  cooperation  between  local 
and  state  officials  and  (3)  the  reactiim  of  local  officials  to  school 
plant  surveys*  An  effort  will  be  made  to  deteraine  to  what  extent  the 
reconmexidations  have  been  intplestented  and  to  idiat  extent  they  have  bean 
accepted.  *n>e  opinicm  of  the  county  stperlnteodente  of  public  inslaruc- 
tlon  and  of  comty  school  board  menbers  as  to  the  benefits  received  by 
the  co\mty  will  be  obtained.  The  suggestions  for  lng)roving  the  survey 
program  will  be  secured. 

Idle  title  of  the  8tu<^  is  stated  as  foUowst  "An  Analysis  of  the 
£ig)lemsntation  of  the  Recoosaeiidatlons  of  the  County  School  Building  Sur- 
veys of  Specified  Counties  of  Fl(»>lda". 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
the  County  School  BuUdlng  Survey  Program  conducted  by  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  has  been  a valuable  service  to  the  Florida  County 
Boards  of  Public  Instruction  in  planning  the  school  building  program  of 
the  counties  studied. 

Need  For  Study 

Qroat  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  tBgxrovement  of  school  plant 
planning  in  the  nation  daring  the  past  decade.  The  first  comprehensivs 
survey  of  the  Nation*s  public  elementary  and  secondary  echoed  plant 
facilities  which  had  ever  been  attempted  was  completed  under  the  immediate 
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supervision  of  the  several  participating  state  educational  agencies  In 
cooperation  vlth  the  Itolted  States  Office  of  Education*^ 

Leaders  and  workers  in  school  plant  planning  and  various  educa- 
tional and  other  organizations  have«  for  many  Tears^  been  making 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  classxocKn  construction  needed  (1)  to  re- 
trace the  obsolete  facilities j (2)  to  accommodate  inoreasml  enroUmentsj 
(3)  to  reduce  ths  baeldog  in  classroom  space  needs|  (U)  to  permit  the 
needed  reorganization  of  small  meconomical  school  districts;  and  (5)  to 
permit  the  expansion  of  educational  programs  to  Include  many  services 
now  considered  essential*  The  Council  of  State  Qovemments  estimated 
in  19U9  that  at  least  298^985  new  classrooms  and  related  facilities 
should  be  constructed  during  the  next  five  years  and  estimated  the  need 
for  a ten  year  period  to  be  h$0,000  new  &Las8rooms*3  In  November  1951, 
the  Chief  of  the  School  Housing  Section  of  the  Office  of  Education  eox>> 
eluded  that  600,000  ptfl}Uc  elementary  and  seoond:\ry  classrooms  would  be 
needed  during  the  next  seven  years*^ 

The  Ihlte  House  Conference^  on  Education  of  1955  estlaiated  the 

Office  of  Education,  Beport  of  the  School  Facilities  Survey 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1951),  p.“t7 

^Ibld«,  p.  2* 

^he  Council  of  State  Qovemments,  The  Forty-Eight  State  School 
Systems  (Chicago  t The  Council,  19li9),  p*  , 

^lay  L.  Hamon,  "How  Uany  Classroons  Do  We  Need?"  School  Life, 
mi7  (Novmber,  1951),  31. 

^Oj^^ii^it « , p*  27  • 
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total  olassroon  needs  for  the  entire  nation  at  presoit  to  be  198f625» 

If  the  eoqpeetad  enrollment  of  195»9«^0  eere  enrolled  nov^  the  need  eoiiLd 
be  for  an  estimated  375«000  olassro(sn8«  This  1959-^  need  eill  be 
affected  by  construction  beteeen  nonr  and  then,  by  retirement  of  buildings 
presently  in  use,  and  by  poptCLatian  shifts  aeay  from  existing  buildings* 
The  oammittee  estimated  the  present  oonstruoti(xi  rate  to  be  less  than 

60.000  classrooms  per  year*  If  this  rate  oontinttes  for  the  next  five 
years,  300,000  classrooms  will  be  built  which  is  still  short  of  the  esti- 
mated 370»OOO*  About  150,000  classrooms  or  -three-fourths  of  the  present 
need,  is  the  result  of  a backlog  shortage)  and  the  other  one>^ourth,  or 

50.000  elassrocnns,  is  said  to  be  due  -bo  increased  enrollments*  Only  ten 
of  the  f or-ty-om  S-tates  and  Territories  which  reported  are  gaining  on 
need*  Twelve  are  keeping  vp  with  their  needs,  and  nineteen  are  losing 
ground* 

Construction  costs  vary  from  year  to  year  and  from  one  part  of  the 
na-bion  to  ano-bher*  Therefore,  the  cosoilttee  made  no  attempt  to  pinpoint 
the  shortage  of  school  buildings  in  terms  of  dollars*  The  estimated  sum 
which  should  be  spent  on  sdiodL  buildings  by  I960  -varies  from  $10  to  |15 
billion*  If  the  people  of  this  nation  ccn-binue  to  want  school  buildings 
of  high  quality,  continue  -bo  resist  reorganisation  and  school  re-dis-triot- 
ing,  if  the  blrUi  rate  remains  hi^,  and  if  cons-tructlon  costs  continue 
to  rise,  most  estlma-tes  will  prove  -bo  be  low*^ 

The  IMted  Sta-bes  Office  of  Edwation  estimates  that  -the  school 
poptOation  will  increase  one  and  one-fourth  sdUion  in  the  next  few  years* 


^Ibid* 
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The  White  House  Committee  estimated  It  sould  cost  $1300  per  pi^il  to 
provide  school  facilities  for  the  increase  in  school  popiiLation*  This 
$1300  mt0.tiplled  hy  1*25  million  equals  $1,625  million  which  indicated 
the  cost  will  be  that  annually  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  population, 
assuming  that  building  costs  will  continue  at  approximately  the  1555 
level, ^ 

It  is  evident  that  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  throughout 
the  nation  on  school  buildings  during  the  next  few  years.  It  is  obviouch- 
ly  desirable  that  these  funds  be  spent  wisely.  As  has  been  indicated 
previously,  the  school  plant  survqy  technique  is  being  widely  used  to 
plan  school  plant  construction.  Just  how  effective  is  this  technique? 

It  is  io^ssible  for  a study  of  this  type  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  school  plant  surveys  throu^out  the  nation,  There~ 
fore,  it  was  decided  to  make  extensive  use  of  school  plant  surveys  in  a 
state  which  had  made  use  of  tbs  school  plant  surveys, 

Florida  was  selected  as  a state  for  Intensive  study  for  the 
following  reasons t 

1,  Florida  inaxigurated  a state-wide  school  plant  survey  prograa 
in  19k7. 

2,  All  sixty-seven  local  administrative  units  have  had  one  or 
more  school  plant  surveys  since  15U7,  and  extensive  data  are  available 
for  all  eountlee, 

3*  Florida  schools  are  administered  under  the  county  unit  system, 

« 

^Personal  interview  with  Dr,  R,  L,  Johns,  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration,  Ihiiversity  of  Florida,  June  Hi,  1956, 
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Therefore,  the  local  school  unite  are  xrelatlvely  large*  Purtheraow, 
each  local  school  unit  contains  both  urban  and  rural  territozy* 

U*  All  counties  in  Florida  have  been  siarveyed  by  survey  teams  or- 
ganized by  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education*  These  survey  teams 
have  used  techniques  iq>proved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education* 
Therefore,  the  surras  are  oonparable  in  techniques  and  procedures* 

5*  The  State  of  Florida  indudes  a great  variety  of  conditions* 
Some  counties  are  growing  extremely  rapidly  in  population  and  others  are 
losing  population*  Some  counties  are  largely  urban  and  some  are  almost 
exdiusively  rural*  Some  counties  have  a hi^  per  capita  assessed  valua^ 
tion  and  others  have  a low  assessed  valuation*  Some  counties  have  a 
hi^  educational  level  of  the  adult  population  and'  others  have  a low 
general  educational  level* 

Because  of  the  reasais  described  above  it  is  bdleved  that  con- 
clusions arrived  at  from  an  intensive  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
school  plant  surveys  in  Floz*lda  eould  be  on  nation-wide  interest* 

There  are  other  factors  which  make  it  appropriate  to  study  school 
plant  surveys  in  Florida*  The  19k$  legislature  authorized  a compi*eheiv- 
sive  state  sxarvey  of  the  cKiuoatlonal  needs  of  Florida*  The  survey  was 
directed  a cltlzeiis  * cosmittee  appointed  by  the  Qovemor*  This 
eonmittee  after  a two  year  study  presented  its  reeonmendations  in  a for- 
mal report*  This  study  resulted  in  the  enactment  by  the  19U7  legislature 
of  a comprehensive  foundation  program  law  which,  in  addition  to  allot- 
ments for  salaries,  other  current  S3q>enses,  and  transportation,  provided 
$yX)  per  instruction  unit  annually  in  the  Mlnimm  Foundation  Program 
Fund  for  capital  outlay  and  required  a $100  matching  fund  from  local 
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sources.  Two  years  later  this  law  was  amended  to  provide  the  entire  lUOO 
per  instruction  unit  for  capital  outlay  purposes • The  3mr  contains  the 
following  provisions  for  the  e^enditures  of  tiiese  funds* 

...  that  the  anoiKtt  included  in  the  Uininixa  Foundation 
Program  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service^  pl\is  the  addi- 
tional aaount  provided  by  the  eotml^  as  set  forth  herein^ 
shall  be  ejqpended  only  tpon  capital  outlay  projects  and 
service  for  new  projects  approved  ty  the  State  Sx^>erintenElezit 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  State  Boards  on  the 
basis  of  a survej’'  authorized  under  regulalions  of  said  Board, 
until  all  major  capital  outlay  needs  in  the  county  have  been 
met,  and  thereafter  any  portion  of  the  fund  approved  by  the 
State  Siq;}6rintendent  under  regu^tions  of  the  State  Board  may 
be  \xsed  for  debt  service  j • • * 

In  a Ck>nstltutional  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  people  idiich 
provided  capital  outlay  for  thixdgr  years  beginning  January  1,  1953«  The 
foUowLng  provisions  era  made  with  respect  to  capital  outlay* 

• • • the  first  proceeds  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  licensing  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  conply  with  the  provisions  of  this  amendment,  shall, 
as  collected,  be  placed  monthly  in  the  County  Capital 
Outlay  and  Debt  Service  School  Prmd  in  the  State  Treasu- 
ry, and  used  only  as  provided  in  this  Amendment,  Such 
revenue  shall  be  distributed  annually  among  the  several 
counties  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  instruction  lanits 
in  each  coxmty  in  each  year  oomputed  as  provided  herein. 

The  amount  of  the  first  revenue  derived  fzem  the  licens- 
ing of  motor  v^iicles  to  be  set  aside  in  each  year  and 
distributed  as  provided  herein  shall  be  an  amount  eqttal 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  product  of  four  hundred  ($1*00.00) 
dollars  multiplied  by  the  total  nvinber  of  instriiotion 
units  in  all  the  counties  of  Florida.  The  number  of  ir>» 
structioa  *mits  in  each  county  in  each  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Amendment  shall  be  the  greater  of  (1) 
the  number  of  Instruction  units  in  each  county  for  the 
school  fiscal  year  1951*?2  computed  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  provided  by  general  law,  or  (2)  the 
nunber  of  Instruction  units  in  STUsh  county  for  the 
preceding  school  fiscal  year  computed  in  the  manner 


Florida 


Statutes,  191*7.  Section  236,07(6), 
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heretofoare  or  hereafter  provided  hy  general  law  and 
approved  by  the  State  Bosord  of  Education  (hereinafter 
called  the  State  Board) 

Informaticm  relating  to  capital  outlay  and  debt  service  fund  can 
be  found  in  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  follows i 

The  amount  provided  by  the  State  for  the  capital  out- 
lier and  debt  service  f \md  for  each  county,  determined  as 
provided  by  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board, 

Shan  be  encunbered  and  held  in  the  State  Treasiiry  to  the 
credit  of  the  co\uity  school  fond  of  the  respective 
counties  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  any  county  duiv 
ing  any  year  until  the  State  STipexintwident  ascertains  and 
certifies  that  the  ooun'fy  has  submitted  an  adequate  and 
acceptable  plan  and  program  for  using  capital  outlay  and 
debt.service  funds  in  aiccordance  with  tte  provisions  of 
law.^ 

A few  surveys  were  conducted  in  Florida  school  systons  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Uinimuu  Foundation  Program  Law  in  19k7f  but  these 
were  principally  in  the  larger  school  systems,  Sknith  and  0*Dell  in 
Bibliography  of  School  Surveys  and  References  on  Schodl  Surveys  indicat* 
ed  that  prior  to  1931  there  had  been  three  city  surveys,  three  county 
surveys,  and  five  state  surveys  conducted  in  Florida.  The  three  city 
surveys  were  comprehenslvB  school  surveys  of  Alachua  (1925) > Jacksonville 
(1928),  and  Tampa  (1926)  Floridai  the  county  surve3ra  were  comprehensive 
school  surveys  of  Oadsden  County  (1926),  and  Lake  County  (1928)  Florida, 
and  the  other  county  survey  was  a school  health  survey  of  Manatee  Comty 
(1915)  Florida,  Four  of  the  state  stnveys  (1521,  1922,  192U,  and  1930) 
were  listed  as  cocprehenslve  school  surveys  of  Florida  and  the  fifth 


^Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Article  III,  Section  18, 
Estate  Board  Regulations,  Adopted  1950,  p,  185* 
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state  survey  was  a survey  of  high  school  libraries  of  Florida  (1928),^ 
Steith  and  0*Dell  indicated  that  prior  to  1938,  there  were  two  city  sur- 
veys, two  county  surveys,  and  three  state  surveys  conducted  in  Florida. 
The  two  city  surveys  were  comprehensive  school  surveys  of  Key  West  (1926) 
and  Martin  (1929)  Florida,  Ch»  of  the  county  surveys  was  a school  sur- 
vey of  Alachua  County  (1932)  Florida  for  purposes  of  consolidation,  and 
the  other  was  a comprehensive  school  survey  of  PoUc  Comty  (1936) 

Florida.  One  of  the  three  state  surveys  of  Florida  was  a school  manage- 
ment survey  of  Florida  schools  (1932),  another  state  survey  was  listed 
as  a survey  of  teadiing,  end  the  third  state  survey  was  a comprehensive 
survey  of  Florida  schools,^  The  date  of  the  latest  survey  in  the  list 
ocmpiled  by  Smith  and  0*Dell  was  1936.  Between  1936  and  19U7  there 
were  school  plant  surveys  in  Broward  County,^  Escambia  County,^  Madison 
County,^  and  Dade  County,^  Florida, 


^Henry  L.  Smith  and  Edgar  A,  O'Dell,  "Bibllogr^hy  of  School  Sux^ 
veys  and  References  on  School  Surveys,"  Bulletin  of  School  of  Education^ 
Indlanna  IMversity,  Vol  8 (1931),  28. 

2lbid.,  Vol.  lU  (1938),  33* 


3a  study  of  Broward  County  Schools,  Florida  School  Survey  Series, 
1938,  Repori  of  ftorida  Siaie  Department  of  PiAlic  Inairudfcioh 

prepared  in  cooperation  with  Broward  County  school  officials,  principals, 
and  teachers  (Tallahassee,  Florida,  May  28,  1938). 


^*Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  School  Program  for 
Escambia  County.  Florida  (Tallahassee,  Florida  § the  jbeptl,  191il)» 

^orida  State  Department  of  Education,  Scho^  Program  for  Madison 
County,  Florida  (Tallahassee,  Florida t the  Dept,, 


^Florida  State  Departiaent  of  Education,  Schools  For  the  Miami  Area, 
Dade  Coimty,  Florida  (Tallahassee,  Florida t the  bept,,  l9);0). 
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No  funds  irore  prorldod  by  the  State  for  school  buildings  and  the 
limited  local  funds  available  were  allocated  for  teachers'  salaries* 

There  were  no  local  funds  to  pub  into  local  plant  construe ticai*  Few,  if 
any,  bond  issues  for  schodi  building  constnustion  eere  passed*  Although 
a reqtiireinent  for  an  "annual  csqpital  outl^  program  and  budget*^  was  ixw 
eluded  in  the  school  laws,  there  was  no  practical  way  to  enforce  it* 

The  annual  foundation  program  capital  outlay  allotment  can  be  expended 
only  for  projects  approved  by  sdiool  building  surveys  conducted  by  a 
staff  approved  by  the  State  Sijperintondent  of  Public  Inetruction*  Since 
19U7  each  of  the  sixty-seven  county  school  systems  of  Florida  has  had 
one  or  more  comly  school  building  surveys*  This  was  reported  by  Leps 
in  The  Minimua  Fotmdatioa  Program  for  BdTication  in  Florida  when  he  stated i 

In  19U7-U8  school  plant  surveys  were  conducted  in  the 
67  counties  of  Florida  under  the  dlrsotloa  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  tbiiversHy 
of  Plorlda*2 

Capital  outlay  funds  have  been  released  to  the  counties  for  school 
* 

buildings  in  accordance  with  pziorities  for  needs  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  school  building  surveys  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Florida  State  Departaoent  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  Staff  Uon- 
bers  of  the  Chiversi'ty  of  Florida,  and  Florida  State  I&iiversity,  and 
from  the  Florida  PabJlc  School  System* 

^Florida  School  Laws,  1939*  Section  918* 

2 Joseph  M*  Leps,  T^  Minlmua  Foupdation  for  Edueatiaa^ 

Civic  Information  Series  iPujbllo  Atibaiixiairation  clearing  Service 'of 
the  Ifaiversily  of  Florida  (Florida,  1951)#  p*  6* 
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l8  the  couaty  school  building  sux^y  progron  loeetlng  the  needs  of 
the  counties?  Are  the  recoimendatLans  of  the  surveys  being  Implemented? 

If  votf  shy  not?  IThat  Is  the  attitude  of  the  county  s\perintwidents  of 
public  InstructLon  and  county  board  members  tovard  these  sxirv^?  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  answers  to  these  questions# 

Proceduires  and  Souirees  of  Data 

* 

!•  A revlerar  has  been  made  of  the  pertinent  available  literature# 
Materials  included  were  textbooks,  aagasine  articles,  unpublished 
doctoral  dissertations,  monographs,  school  survey  r^rts  (Including 
national,  state,  county  and  district,  county  and  individual),  Florida 
School  Laws,  period! cals,  Florida  State  Superintendent’s  Biainlal  Reports, 
Review  of  Edaeatianal  Research,  Research  Studies  in  Eiducatlon#  Encyclope* 
dla  of , Educational  Rssearch,  and  U»  S«  Ctovemniept  publications# 

2*  Nine  counties  of  Florida  were  selected  for  intensive  study# 

They  were  determined  by  taking  the  total  school  enrollment  of  each  of  the 
counties  of  Florida  for  19^8-4*9  and  conparlng  it  with  the  school 
enrollments  for  1953-5U#  The  sixty^seven  counties  were  ranked  according 
to  the  per  eoit  of  growth  for  the  five  year  period#  The  three  most  rapid- 
ly growing  counties— -Brevard,  Collier,  and  Broward}  the  three  avwage 
growing  counties— St*  Johns,  Marion,  and  Alachua}  and  the  three  static  or 
decreasing  counties— Oil chxdst,  Ikiion,  and  Lafayette  were  ’ selected  as 
the  groi;^  of  counties  for  intensive  stud(y#^  A check  was  made  to  detenoine 

• 

lA  copy  of  information  about  the  counties  incixided  on  page  2h  of 
this  study* 
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the  noober  of  suxnr^  conducted  in  each  of  the  nine  counties  of  this 
stiidy  groiQ}*  All  the  reconmendations  of  these  surveys  and  anendraents 
to  the  surveys  sere  used  in  this  study*  Of  the  total  surveys  conducted 
in  each  county,  the  latest  surrey  iias  used,  providing  that  such  surrey 
eas  loade  prior  to  February  19^0*  Ary  survey  considered  mxist  hare  been 
made  at  least  fire  years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  study  in  order  that 
the  county  may  be  glren  time  for  Implemaitation  of  the  reeomi>mndations* 
Surveys  conducted  in  the  nine  counties  after  the  date  of  the  survey  tised 
in  this  study  for  that  comty,  were  considered  as  amendments  to  the 
original  surrey* 

3*  Rapport  was  established  with  the  superintendents  of  the  nine 
counties  by  moans  of  letters  and  perstuaal  interviews* 

U*  The  degree  of  implementation  of  the  recomendations  of  the 
school  building  survey  at  old  and  proposed  new  centers  was  det«mlned  liy 
means  of  a cheek  list  idil^  was  completed  ty  the  writer  while  interview- 
ing the  superint&idKit  of  public  instruction  of  the  respective  county* 
Data  sheets^  were  developed  idilch  provided  apace  for  listing  the  surrey 
recommendations  and  the  extent  to  which  each  county  had  Implemented  the 
recoomendations*  If  construetiai  had  alrea(^  been  completed  or  if  con- 
struction were  under  way  the  recommendations  were  considered  inplemented* 
Bata  for  the  survey  reeosmendations  were  taken  from  the  official  surrey 
on  file  at  the  State  Department  of  Education*  Data  for  tmpleraentation 
of  the  surrey  were  secured  from  visitation  in  each  of  the  nine  counties* 


lA  copy  of  data  sheet  included  on  page  217  of  this  study* 
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5*  The  degree  to  vMch  the  recom&ended  nsethod  of  flnanclitg  the 
proposed  program  was  meeting  the  needs  of  the  county  was  determined  by 
another  data  sheet.  This  data  sheet^  gave  the  possible  methods  of 
financing  the  proposed  building  program  as  recommended  by  the  s\irvey. 
staff  and  included  the  possible  methods  of  financing  school  building  pro-> 
grams  in  Florida.  Information  for  the  data  sheet  was  taken  from  the 
official  survey  on  file  at  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  method 
or  methods  used  by  the  county  to  finance  the  county  school  building  pro» 
gram  was  recorded  on  tte  data  sheet  by  the  writer  while  interviewing  the 
s\^}erintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  county* 

6.  The  degree  to  which  the  survey  reconmendaticns^  in  regard  to 
space,  estimated  cost,  estimated  growth,  school  centers,  and  school  con- 
solidations were  meeting  the  needs  of  the  county,  was  determined  by  a 
check  list.  This  dieck  list^  was  dcwigned  to  list  the  survey  recommenda- 
tions and  to  find  the  opinions  of  the  sv^erintendents  and  school  board 
members  about  the  reccmmendations.  This  check  list  was  sent  to  each 
stperintendent  and  school  board  member  of  the  alxty-eeven  counties  of 
Florida. 

limitations  of  the  Problem 

The  intensive  aspects  of  the  study  have  been  limited  to  the 
reoomnmdatloQs  for  new  construction  and  have  Included  cuily  a sample  of 

copy  of  data  sheet  Included  on  page  2l8  of  this  study. 

2a  copy  of  the  check  list  included  on  page  220  of  this  study. 
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three  counties  from  each  of  three  groups*  The  f oUomlng  mere  chosen  as 
a means  of  selecting  counties  for  this  studyt 
Qgovp  "A’*<~-3apldl7  Qroming  Counties* 

Qroiq;}  "B*'--A'rBrage  Qroming  Counties* 

Qrov?)  •»C"— Static  or  Decreasing  Counties* 

The  three'  groups  mere  selected  by  using  the  total  school  attendance 
for  the  sdiool  year  19U8^  and  comparing  it  mith  the  total  school  atten- 
dance for  the  school  year  19$3-5U*^ 

This  stu^jr  mas  f urtlier  limits  to  the  use  of  surveys  mhlch  had 
been  conducted  since  19lt7-it8  and  prior  to  Pebiniary  19^0  mith  a minimm 
closed  time  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  survey  to  allom  time  for 
Inplementing  the  reoommsndations* 

Definitions  of  Terms 

Rapidly  Chroming  Counties*  Those  counties  mhich  have  shomn  the 
greatest  per  cent  of  increase  in  total  school  population  in  the  five  year 
period  betmeen  19US-U9  and  1953-^* 

Average  Qroming  Co\mties.  Those  counties  mhich  ranked  in  the 
middle  per  cent  of  school  popiUation  gromth  over  the  fl-ve  year  period* 
Static  or  Decreasing  Counties*  Those  counties  mith  the  lomest 
per  cent  or  decreasing  school  population  gromth* 

School  Center*  The  place  of  location  of  any  school  or  sdiodLs  on 
the  same  or  coi  adjacent  sites* 

^Biennial*  lK>ort8  from  State  Siqoerintendent  of  Piiblle  Instruction 
(l9li8-U9"SnjfS6t)  * 
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County  Superintendent.  The  si^erlntendent  of  public  InstruotLon 
vho  Is  Ura  chief  school  officer  of  the  county  systau* 

School  Board,  The  board  of  public  instruction  uhich  constitutes 
the  chief  local  governing  body  for  the  public  schools. 

Board  of  School  Trustees.  The  trustees  of  District  which  is 
county  wide  in  area. 

Other  Facilities.  The  rooms  or  space  other  than  iTeguilar  class- 
rooms^ cosmcaily  listed  as  general  sanrice,  special,  and  administrative, 
i.e«,  libraries,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  cafeterias,  toilets,  and  others. 

Related  Reseaz>ch 

Study  of  records  available  Indicated  that  there  had  been  no  research 
conducted  in  Florida  relating  to  the  stibjeot  with  which  this  study  deals. 
Theire  have  been  a few  studies  and  articles  wrltt«:x  on  a naticai-wide 
scale,  that  is,  a study  of  similar  tl  tle—einalysis  of  aurveys  to  detei>- 
mine  the  degree  of  implesientation  of  the  survey  recommendations. 

Probably  the  earliest  information  or  study  of  similar  title  or 
content  was  written  by  JSyres,  entitled  A Survey  of  .School  Surveys.^ 

A study  conducted  by  Qeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  A Survey  of 
Surveys.^  analyzed  and  evaluated  the  service  rendered  by  the  College's 

^L.  P.  i^rres,  A Survey  of  School  Surveys,  a report  of  the 
Second  Annual  ConfereSme  of  mueaiional  ^Ibastnments.  TridiAna  Oniversi'tsr 
(1915). 

2 

Qeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Division  of  Survey  and 
Field  Services,  A Survey  of  Surveys  (liaAville,  Tenn.,  1952). 
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DivLalon  of  Svarreya  and  Field  Services.  The  Peabocfy’  Study  eas  a self- 
analysis  type  and  in  that  way  more  nearly  parallels  this  stuc^. 

Since  1930  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services  has  render- 
ed  a wide  variety  of  services  to  edtusatlon  throu^ut  the  south  and  the 
natlcHi.  The  division  has  been  especially  aetive  in  ooiducting  c«npre- 
hensive  school  surveys  since  19U5»  to  the  extent  that  scsas  degree  of 
selection  and  choice  became  necessary  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of 
projjects  for  which  commitments  could  be  made.  John  £.  Brewton,  Director 
of  the  Division,  initiated  a survey  of  stirveys  in  19^  for  two  purposes. 
Tl»  first  was  to  make  a perLodic  analysis  of  procedinres  as  a basis  for 
improving  the  quali^  ot  service.  The  second  was  to  study  the  local 
activities  which  follow  a survey  as  a basis  for  identifying  helpful 
suggestions  for  school  leaders.  This  study  of  surveys  was  limited  to 
fifteen  comprehensive  surveys  conducted  by  the  division  during  the  five 
year  period  19U6-50.  School  building  surveys  were  not  included. 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  established  policy  of  the 
division  to  conclude  its  survey  activities  with  the  delivery,  explana- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  final  report.  The  findings  also  Indicate  the 
importance  of  consultative  services  while  the  report  is  being  analyzed, 
and  especially  during  the  implementation  of  those  proposals  and  sugges- 
tions found  acceptable  and  mdorsed  by  the  school  systm. 

Svraption  in  A Sxurvey  of  StrveytP-  has  shown  the  changes  in  the 

H[.  R.  Sumption,  "A  Survey  of  Surveys,"  Nation *s  Schools,  L7II 
(March  1956),  91. 
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procedures  and  philosophgr  of  surveys  of  the  last  decade  as  compared  to 
the  original  surveys  of  the  first  four  decades  of  this  century* 

Stxnptlon  sought  to  determine  hosr  m\ich  the  ccxicept  of  the  school  survey 
has  changed  and  vrhat  tlw  nature  and  extent  of  local  participation  might 
be  in  survey  projects  sponsored  by  educaticmal  institutions  in  the 
eountzy*  He  s^t  Inquiries  to  one  huncfared  representative  institutions 
from  every  state  in  the  union  with  the  largest  number  of  students  enroll- 
ed in  their  colleges  02  departments  of  education*  The  response  to  the 
questionnaire  vras  one  hundred  per  cent* 

Stnq>tlon  concluded  that  "Getting  the  facts  for  that  long-time 
program  is  a community  job  vrith  laymen,  school  people,  and  the  expert 
participating."  He  further  concluded  thatt 

The  collection  of  information  basic  to  evaluation  and 
planning  has  become  in  many  instances  a total  school- 
communily  effort  involving  both  lay  and  professional 
people*  The  erstehile  commcm  practice  of  'expert*  collec- 
tion of  data  is  near  the  exception  rather  than  the  role* 

The  azuLlysls  of  data  has  to  a lesser  degree  also  become  a 
cooperative  task  in  which  lay  people  and  the  professional 
staff  of  the  comeunity  join  hands  with  the  universities 
or  colleges'  survey  staff 

A study  by  Caitpbell  was  similar,  in  part,  to  this  stTody* 

2 

Campbell  in  factors  Contributing  to  the  Abandonment  of  School  B\ii1  dings" 
analyaed  many  of  the  reports  of  Florida  school  building  surveys  conducted 
in  all  of  the  sixty-eeveh  counties  of  Florida  between  19U6  and  1952*  He 


^Ibld. 

o 

Janes  T.  Campbell,  "Factors  Contributing  to  the  Abandonment  of 
School  Buildings,"  (unpublished  doctoral  dlssertdicMi,  Uhiversity  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  June,  1952)* 
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was  concemed  with  the  significance  of  these  surveys  in  determining 
factors  in  school  building  abandonment*  He  feltj  due  to  the  survey 
staffs  canpetency  to  determine  facts  and  make  recoinaendatiQiiSj  the  sur- 
’’rey  reports  may  validly  be  takwi  as  representing  the  concensus  of  expert 
opinion  on  the  causes  of  abandousent  of  sdiool  buildings* 

Copeland *8  study, '’Public  School  Indebtedness  in  Floiida®^is  relat- 
ed indirectly  to  this  study  of  surveys.  He  traced  the  development  of 
pid>lie  school  indebtedness  and  the  laws  pertaining  thereto  from  i860  to 
I9U9  on  terms  of  the  causes  and  effects  involved*  He  showed  that  in  the 
ten  year  period  from  1917  to  1927  debt  service  on  c«?)ital  outl^  in 
Florida's  public  schools  increased  twice  as  fast  as  current  esqpenses*  He 
further  showed  the  need  fort  (1)  si^^ervision  in  order  to  control  the  in- 
debtedness} (2)  better  planning  and  financing  for  school  building  pro- 
grams}  (3)  better  qualified  county  school  administrators}  (U)  centralized 
authority  in  Ihe  county  board}  and  (5)  .continued  improvement  in  the  worfc- 
ing  relationship  between  the  cotnties  and  the  State  Departiaent  of 
Education* 

4. 

Flan  of  the  Study 

The  plan  of  the  study  is  as  follows  t The  introdtictory  chcq>ter  is 
followed  in  Chapter  II  by  a review  of  literature  for  making  school  build- 
ing surveys  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  school 

^Richard  W,  Copeland,  "Piiblic  School  Indebtedness  in  Florida," 
(ustqjublished  doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  February,  1952)* 
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survey  laovoment.  Also  included  is  a discTission  of  the  scope  of  the  sur- 
veys, changes  in  composition  of  survey  staff  and  school  building  surv^s. 

The  background  for  sdiool  surveys  in  Florida  is  given  In  Chapter 
HI,  Also  included  in  Chapter  III  are  School  Laws  of  Florida  pertaining 
to  school  buildings  and  financing.  Also  given  are  the  school  laws  per- 
taining to  the  duties  of  the  sigwrintendent  and  school  board  meiobeirs  as 
applied  to  capital  outlay  expend! tures.  This  is  followed  by  a discussion 
of  the  methods  for  conducting  sdiool  surveys  in  Florida,  The  procedural 
steps  for  maldns  surv^  are  given  £rom  the  time  the  county  school  boards 
request  a survey  TOtll  the  report  of  reoosnsiendations  has  been  returned  to 
tto  coimty* 

Chapter  IV  contains  the  discussion  of  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  for  the  surveys  of  nine  counties  used  for  intensive 
study.  The  study  also  Includes  a discussion  of  methods  of  financing 
proposed  btdldlng  programs. 

The  opinions  of  the  county  superintendents  and  school  board  mem- 
bers of  Florida  are  discussed,  !Oie  suggestions  for  improving  the  methods 
of  reporting  survey  staff  findings  to  the  conmunily  are  given.  Also 
given  In  this  ch^ter  are  the  suggestions  for  improving  the  techniques  of 
the  surveys  so  that  findings  will  bo  of  greater  value  to  sdiool  officials. 

The  final  ch^ter.  Chapter  V,  summarizes  the  information  as  describ- 
ed in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  Certain  concIusl<xi3  are  reached  In  regard  to 
surveys  and  recommendations  are  made  based  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  study. 
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INFOHKATION  ABOUT  THE  SAMPLE  CODIITIES 


Th»  Top  Three  Rapidly  Qrowixag  Coaaties 


County 

School  Population 
1953-5U  191*84*9 

Per  Cent 
of  Growth 

Rank 

Brevard 

7,61*2 

3,811* 

100*1* 

1 

Collier 

2,21*1 

1,123 

99.6 

2 

Broward 

26,079 

13,269 

96.$ 

3 

The  Three  Average  Growing  Counties 

St*  Johns 

i*,61*5 

3,766 

23.5 

31* 

Marlon 

9,768 

7,939 

23.0 

35 

Alachua 

11,798 

9,6U5 

22.3 

36 

The  Three  Lowest  (or 

decreasing)  Growing  Counties 

Qllchrlst 

913 

1,001* 

- 9.1 

65 

Ibilon 

1,112 

1,226 

- 9.3 

66 

Lafayette 

812 

961 

-15.5 

67 

CHAPTER  II 


ORIGIN  AND  DB7KLOIMENT  OP  SCHCWL  BUILDINQ  SDRVEIS 
Introduction 


About  1910  the  school  survey  began  to  develop  as  an  impoirtant 
procedure  in  school  administration » The  first  school  surveys  vere  of 
city  schools  beginning  in  1910.  Since  that  time  the  idea  has  been 
broadened  to  include  state,  county,  university,  and  nation-elde  surveys 
as  veil  as  surveys  of  finanoe,  curriculum,  instruction,  buildings,  ad- 
ministrative organization,  and  other  phases  of  school  work*  Cubberley 
defined  the  survey  as  follows  s 

The  school  suz^rey  is  a tool  vdileh  has  enabled  us  to 
develop  an  Important  form  of  educational  engineering 
by  means  of  viileh  problems  of  a school  system  may  be 
detezmined,  a more  intelligent  procedure  in  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  and  svqpervisLon  of  a school 
syatm  may  be  fozmiilated,  waste  may  be  eliminated,  and 
the  returns  on  the  investment  of  time  and  money  exid 
human  effort  put  into  education  may  be  materially  in» 
creased*  As  the  science  of  engineering  is  based  on  a 
thojrough  suirv^  of  conditions  and  problmns,  exact 
measurement,  expezdmental  contzHsl  of  processes,  and  a 
reorganization  and  readjustment  of  procedures  in  the 
light  of  facts;  so  educational  engineering  must  be 
based  on  a thorough  survey  of  conditions  and  problems, 
oarefTil  study  and  testing  of  existing  procedures,  and 
the  fozmulal^on  of  a remedial  and  constructive  program 
to  replace  inaccurate  procedures,  subjective  op^Lnion, 
and  wrong  administrative  organization  and  methods,  that 
waste  in  time  and  money  and  energy  may  be  prevented* 

It  is  this  new  technique  that  the  school  survey  has 
brought  to  educational  work,  and  in  consequence  the 
survey  stands  today  a&our  most  Important  means  for 
educational  diagnosis*^ 


^J*  B*  Sears,  The  Sch^l  Survey,  editor,  S*  P*  CidbbMrley  (Bostoni 
Houghton  Uifflin  Company,  1^^^),  p*  vil^vlii* 
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Ciibberley  further  stated  that,  as  a res^]lt  of  the  school  sxnrv^,  school 
administration  "is  rapidly  being  changed  from  gtiess  sork  and  the  use  of 
practical  e3q>erlence  procedures  into  a soturce  of  increasing  educational 
returns  through  the  application  of  modem  methods  to  the  problaa  of  the 
school."^ 

The  probable  reason  for  the  almost  immediate  success  of  the  sui>* 
vey  was  pointed  out  by  Sears  in  The  School  Survey » Ife  suggested  thati 

im.th  a critical  public  opinion  demanding  economy 
and  eff icien<^,  and  with  a new  conception  of  education 
growing  rapidly  into  a science  of  education,  we  had 
both  the  motive  and  means  by  which  the  survey  movement 
could  take  form.^ 

Surveys  Prior  to  1910 


The  texm  school  survey  has  not  always  been  used  to  indicate 
systematic  studies  of  school  aystans,  althou^  for  many  years  educators 
have  felt  the  need  to  inspect  the  schools  and  make  plans  to  ccsrsot 
discrepancies*  Over  one  hundred  ye&vB  ago  Horace  Vann  and  Henry  Barnard 
were  inspecting  schools  of  the  New  Qigland  states  and  writing  critical 
evaluations  of  what  they  foiaad*  In  19li3  the  Rhode  Island  legislature 
passed  an  act  authorising  the  governor  to  etosplcy  "some  suitable  person 
ae  agent"  to 

• • • visit  and  examine  the  respective  PcdUlc  Sdiools 
in  this  state;  ascertain  tlw  lengtii  of  time  eaoh  district 
school  is  kept,  and  at  what  seascais  of  the  year,  the 
qualifications  of  the  respective  teachers  of  said  schools— 


^Ibid. 

^Ibid.,  p*  3* 
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the  mode  of  instructloii  therein^— collect  informa- 
tion of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  oirr 
Public  Schools  and  other  means  of  popular  educatloni 
and  diffuse  as  eidely  as  possible  among  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  a^^roved  and  successful  methods 
of  araranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  education 
of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  the  cihlldren  of  this 
State  who  depend  i;qpon  the  common  schools  for  instruc- 
tion, may  have  the  best  edcication  that  those  schools 
may  be  made  to  impart)  and  shall  make  a report  to  the 
Legislature,  with  such  observations  and  rejections 
as  experience  may  suggest,  \qx>n  the  condition  and 
efficiency  of  our  systan  of  popular  education,  and  the 
most  practicable  means  of  inqiroylng  the  same*^ 

Sven  before  liasn  and  Barnard  studied  the  schools,  Victor  Cousin,  a 

representative  of  the  French  educational  system,  had  visited  the  Priisslan 

schools  and  had  submitted  a report  that  was  translated  into  Engli^  in 

1932*  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  requested  Calvin  Stowe  to 

study  the  CMo  School  i^tem  and  recommend  inqprovements.  Stowe  followed 

the  example  of  Cousin  and  visited  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  studying 

educational  practices  in  that  coxmtry*  The  school  systems  in  Prussia 

at  that  time  were  considered  among  the  best  in  the  world  and  Stowe  was 

of  the  opinion  that  many  of  their  better  practices  could  be  adapted  for 

use  in  Ohio.  Many  other  educational  leaders  visited  Prussia  for  the 

purpose  of  studying  the  school  facilities  and  praotiees  to  aid  in  the 

In^rovement  of  educational  facilities  and  programs  throughout  the  Bolted 

States. 

An  incident  of  major  lnq;>ortanee  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  school  survey  was  the  Act  of  Cmgress  of  March  2,  186?  creating  a 
Department  of  Education  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  This  Act  sets  fortili 


Ijohn  C.  Almack,  Modem  School  Adadnistration  (New  York* 
Houghtoi  Mifflin  CcB^Muy,  TO3)*  p.  ftSfl. 
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the  duties  of  the  department  ast 

• • • collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall 
show  the  condition  axid  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diff\isii^  such 
information  respecting  the  organization  and  laanageoent 
of  such  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  «han  aid 
the  people  of  the  IMited  States  in  the  eatabliduaent 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  othei>> 
wise  prorote  the  course  of  education  throughout  the 
country** 

The  name  of  the  department  was  clianged  to  Office  of  Education  in 
1869  and  to  Bureau  of  Education  in  1870.  In  1929  it  was  again  changed 
to  Office  of  £d\ioation»  In  addition  to  its  original  functions  other  im- 
portant duties  have  been  assigned  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  1897#  J.  M*  Rice,  as  editor  of  Feniiia  published  what  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  first  general  survey  of  a particular  educational  field- 
spelling*  Although  the  report  on  spelling  did  not  use  the  word  ** survey** 
in  his  article,  his  method  of  quantitative  cmparison  of  results  of  teach- 
ing and  his  analysis  of  the  significance  of  hie  findings  were  of  the 

Igrpe  which  later  came  to  be  recognized  as  characteristic  of  school  sur- 
2 

veys.*^ 

This  brief  review  has  shown  how  methods  and  prooeduras  now 
comnonly  recognized  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  school  surv^ 

A..* 

have  been  used  for  one  hundred  years  or  more.  The  early  city  school 
superintendent  fouxid  it  desirable  to  take  occasional  inventory  of  the 
school  system  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  educational  progran 


2 

Charles  H.  Judd,  "Contributions  of  School  Suxvsys,"  The  Scien.- 
Ufle  Itovei^  to  Edyatlon,  37th  Yearbook.  National  SocietyTor  ihe 

Stu(%r  of  Edition,  Part  II  (Bloomington*  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  1938),  p.  10. 
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After  the  departznant  of  education  eae  created  the"  Coencdssloner  of  Educa* 
tion  continued  the  practice  of  efvaluatlon  and  inventory.  Later, 
coaomleslone  were  appointed  to  study  cez*taln  probloms  and  many  may  be 
considered  as  school  suirvey  coomilssions.  Many  states  had  at  least  one 
edueaticai  commlsadon  and>sorae  had  teo  appointed  beteeoi  190^  and  1910. 
"Wi'tii  an  understanding  of  its  origin  one  is  not  surprised  idien  it 
first  arrived,  it  seems  a little  more  than  a jmw  name  for  an  old 
practice.*^ 

Measurement  Moveme33t 

A series  of  attacks  (m  the  accoi^lishiaent  of  the  schools  aided 
in  fociissing  attention  on  the  schools  and  methods  for  isprovlng  then. 
Many  parents  became  more  interested  in  the  kind  of  training  their 
children  were  getting.  Many  lay  orgail2sations  demaixied  an  aceoxmting 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  achievement  of  the  pt^ils  quantitatively 
students  of  education  increasingly  sx^lemented  8\d>Jective  methods  of 
evaluation  with  objective  measurements  and  scientific  techniques.  la 
the  early  pert  of  the  tirmtieth  century  the  interest  in  objective 
evaluation  became  so  great  that  many  leaders  in  the  various  fields  be~ 
gan  to  study  or  fooused  attention  on  methods  of  objective  measurement. 
Thorndike,  Texman,  Qoddard,  and  many  others  were  among  the  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  objective  measurement. 


lAlmack,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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nth  the  advent  of  objective  raeasiirement  and  the  ability  to 

tain  factual  sclentifio  data^  the  evaluation  of  the  school  cystea  came 

to  be  lees  sidbjeotive.  The  acconqpUshraexrt  of  the  child  could  be 

■ 

measured*  His  aptltides  cotild  be  detexmined*  He  could  either  read, 
spell«  erite^  or  do  many  other  tasks  better  than  the  average  or  less  tdian 
the  average*  What  was  expected  of  a child  of  a certain  age  was  deter- 
mined* 

Before  something  can  be  defined  as  good  or  bed  there  has  to  be  a 
standard  with  which  it  can  be  compared*  A ccsnmon  base  has  to  be  deter- 
mined* After  the  standard  has  been  established  comparison  makes 
possible  Judgment^  concerning  the  degree  to  vhidi  the  factor  measured  is 
above  or  below  average* 

What  standards  or  criteria  can  be  established  for  evaluating  our 
schools?  How  good  are  they?  What  are  their  faults?  How  can  objective 
methods  be  applied  toward  the  betteorment  of  a school  system?  In  order 
to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  various  professional  and  Isy 
citizens  began  a systematic  and  objective  stuc^  of  the  educational 
system* 

The  need  for  objective  procedures  to  obtain  factual  data^  analyze 
infozmatlon,  and  fozmidate  hypotheses^  reconmendaticvis^  or  programs 
based  on  these  data  became  sqpparent*  The  dvil  engineer  had  used  a 
Oystematic  means  to  detexvine  the  boundaries  of  properties^  the  varia- 
tions in  terrain,  and  other  phases  of  engineering  idiich  was  known  as 
surveying*  Why  not  use  thia  method  In  evalxiating  and  detezminlng  the 
needs  of  education?  The  early  systestatic  studies  were  based  on  the 
principles  used  by  the  STxrveyor  and,  therefore,  became  known  as  smrveys* 
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^jTfftcna'tic  studiM  of  vstIoub  phftses  of  olviUutlon  have  been 
conducted  for  manor  years*  Bicluded  in  these  early  studies  have  been 
studies  of  conditions  of  healthy  education,  penal  institutions,  'welfare, 
economic  trends,  building  conditions,  zeligion,  sex,  family  life,  vooa^ 
tions,  and  many  others  too  nunerous  to  mention*  The  continued  interest 
in  the  schools  ■was  greatly  acoelera'ted  in  •the  early  part  of  *11118  oen’tuzy 
and  by  1^10  became  knomi  as  the  "survey  mo’voQMit"* 

The  early  school  surveys  •esre  coB^rehenaive  suineys  of  the  -total 
school  system  including  in  most  eases  recognition  of  'various  conditions 
existing  in  the  community*  There  is  lit-tle  doubt  that  by  1915  the 
school  survey  had  gained  monwntum  and  was  pro‘?lding  an  excellent 
scien-tific  means  for  educational  inprovsment  and  evalua-tlQQ* 

Orowing  school  enrollments,  the  need  to  Justify  large  expendl- 
tures  for  c^i-tal  outlay,  and  the  fact  that  studies  of  school  building 
programs  may  be  approached  scientifically  helped  popularize  the  school 
plant  survey*  As  more  pupils  at-toided  sdiool  and  the  ouxricula  expanded, 
the  school  systems  became  too  large  -to  be  studicKl  efficiently  as  a 
tot^*  Therefore,  individual  facets  of  the  school  program  were  studied. 
Included  in  these  specialized  surveys  were  studies  of  school  buildli^. 
Individual  programs,  curricula,  organization,  administration,  financing, 
and  others*  The  school  buildi  ng  surv^,  therefore,  came  to  be  one  of 
-tl»  most  widely  used  of  the  specialized  starvey  techniques* 

Techniques  for  conducting  school  building  surveys  were  improved 
as  a result  of  research  and  expexmoatatlon*  Standards  for  building, 
si-bes,  and  equipment  were  developed*  Much  expementatlon  and  research 
was  devoted  to  lightin,  hearing,  ventilation,  safety,  health. 
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tanmsportatlon^  school  district  orgaxiization^  financing,  administration 
and  organization,  and  related  phases  of  the  educational  program. 

In  early  bxdlding  surveys  score  cards  developed  ly  Strayer  and 
Engelhardt  and  other  authorities  were  used  in  school  plant  planning  and 
school  building  surveys.  These  score  cards  provided  an  objective  means 
for  comparing  school  buildings  to  standards  and  assigning  scores  for 
their  evaluation. 

The  school  survey  movement  had  gained  considerable  momentum  by 
1915*  Between  1915  and  1925  many  improvesaents  had  been  nsade  in  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  the  survey.  During  the  depression  years  of 
the  nineteen-thirties  very  little  laoney  was  available  for  school  builxl- 
ing  constructicax.  Therefore,  very  few  sdiool  building  aurvays  were 
neoessaiy. 

The  possibilily  of  making  a survey  and  rexiderlng  objective  judg- 
ment depends  i^on  tlie  ability  of  the  sxtrveyors  to  secure  and  analyze 
factual  data.  Sincur^s  prior  to  the  developoent  of  measureinBnt  tech- 
niques were  expiressions  of  personal  j\id£^nt  and  were  considered  valid 
only  to  the  degree  that  the  person  rendering  the  judgnent  commanded 
confidence.  development  of  methods  and  procedures  for  scientific, 
factual,  and  objective  evaluation  dwing  the  hey  day  of  the  measurement 
movement  brought  maturity  to  the  educational  survey.  In  discussing  the 
beginning  of  the  sdiool  survey  movement  Judd  saidt 

The  year  1910  and  the  years  immediately  following 
may  be  thought  of  as  the  years  during  vhich  the  school 
survey''  mov«nent  had  its  real  beginning.  to  that 
time  studies  of  school  systems  were  made  either  by 
public  officials  in  the  performance  of  their  routine 
duties  or  by  investigators  Interested  in  seme 
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partloiiLar  phase  of  education.  In  1910  and  19U  a 
new  element  entered  Into  the  situation.  This  nenr 
d.ement  can  be  described  by  saying  that  certain 
school  systems  isqported  e:qperts  from  outside  the 
system  for  the  propose  of  securing  advice  regarded 
as  Bv^rlor  to  that  which  could  be  secux«d  from 
public  officials  or  casual  observers.^ 

The  first  school  to  make  use  of  the  outside  expert  was  Bolse^ 

Idaho*  In  1910  Calvin  N*  Kendall  inspected  the  Boise  schools  and  srib- 
mltted  a report*  This  report  dealt  with  such  matters  as  school  buildings^ 
teachers,  oorxrse  of  stuc^,  the  organization  of  the  systei%  and  the 
attitude  of  the  oommunl^*  A number  of  school  surveys  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  sdiools  were  conducted  in  1911}  Uontclair,  New  Jersey} 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey}  and  Baltimore,  Uaryland,  to  mention  a few*  The 
Baltimore,  liazyland  siarvey  of  1911  may  be  considered  as  another  first  in 
school  sisrveys*  It  was  the  first  survey  for  which  a staff  was  enployed* 
Professor  E*  P*  Cubberly  and  Siperintendent  C*  N*  Kendall  were  secured 
by  U*  S*  CoBsnlssloner  of  Education,  Elmer  £*  Brown,  for  the  Baltimore 
8tud^5r•  •‘The  first  modem  state  survey  waa  of  Vermont  in  19lU  the 
Carnegie  Corporation. "2 

Engelhardt3  lists  some  of  the  earliest  school  surveys  as 
"Qreenwlch,  Connetlout}  Cleveland,  Ohio}  Butte,  Montana}  Framingham, 
Massachusetts}  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota*” 

^Judd,  op.  clt*,  p*  12* 

^Hollis  L*  Caswell,  •nieflnltlons  and  Classlfloations  of  Surveys,” 
Peabody  Joiimal  of  Education*  X (November,  1952),  p.  179 

L*  Engelhardt,  Sr.,  "School  Building  Surveys  Mean  Better 
School  Plants,"  School  Executive*  IXXII  (November,  1952),  60* 
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The  Nmr  York  survegr  attracted  more  natioii-erlde  atteatlon  than  all 
the  previous  school  surveys  and  tliereby  added  greatly  to  the  prestige 
and  standing  of  the  survey  movement*  The  importance  of  the  survey  move* 
ment  eas  stressed  hy  Judd  as  followst 

The  survey  movenent  has  proved  to  be  hl^ily  im* 
portent^  not  only  because  of  the  Infonnatlon  that 
surveys  have  supplied  to  the  coamunities  and  school 
officers,  but  also  because  of  the  opportunity  they 
have  given  to  students  of  the  science  of  education 
to  develop  teohnlqiws  of  investigation*! 

During  the  early  years  of  the  survey  movement  the  school  survey 
eas  of  the  comprehensive  type  covering  all  the  school  program*  About 
1915  teo  distinct  tendencies  i^ppeared  in  the  survey  movement*  Judd 
lists  them  asi 

First,  specialized  surveys  dealing  vdth  limited 
aspects  of  education  became  common*  If  a single 
series  of  problems,  such  as  those  related  to  the 
Imiurovement  of  school  buildings,  mas  taken  \q>  and 
the  general  eork  of  the  schools  eas  not  inclTided 
in  the  survey,  the  educational  system  eas  saved 
the  difficulties  that  resulted  from  too  extensive 
donands  inposed  upon  it*  Several  school  building 
surveys  eere  undertaken* 

The  sec(xid  eas  the  substitution  for  outside  suiv 
veys  of  local  bureaus  of  tests  and  efficiency  within 
the  system  itself*  This  eas  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  continTx>us  surveys*  This  seems  to  be  txnie  today 
in  the  more  progressive  school  systems*^ 

The  interest  in  and  requests  for  surveys  became  so  great  that  the 
stqpply  of  competent  surveyors  soon  became  exhaiisted*  "It  became  diffi- 
cult for  school  systems  to  secure  services  of  individuals  eho  commanded 


!judd,  op*  clt*,  p*  15* 
^Ibid* 
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the  prestige  necessazy  for  acoeptanoe  by  the  people  of  a conraunity  of 
the  results  of  a sui'vey#*'^ 

Such  public  agencies  as,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  the 

education  division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Bureau  of 

Ifunieipal  Research,  have  ocm'teLbuted  greatly  to  the  surv^  movement  ftiyj 

* 

have  alleviated  the  load  by  cimduetlng  many  State  surveys.  The  U,  S, 
Office  of  Education  should  be  mentioned  for  the  assistance  it  hap  given 
in  a number  of  nationnside  surveys. 

There  can  be  little  doiA>t  that  each  school  survey  has  played  an 
jjJ5>ortant  part  in  the  total  educational  scheme  and  has  be«i  of  national 
in^KJZ'tanoe,  "So  period  in  the  history  of  schools  of  any  countxy  has 
been  as  thoroughly  described  and  critically  evaluated  as  has  the  pezlod 
of  education  in  the  DtaLted  States  since  1910,"^ 

If  one  sere  to  consider  the  total  nunber  of  sdhool  surveys  which 
have  possibly  been  made  of  individual  school  systems,  district  school 
systems,  county  school  systems,  state  school  systems,  md  natlonnelde 
studies  of  education  dxjring  the  period  since  1910  one  could  readily  see 
the  difficulties  involved  in  complying  a svramaiy  report  of  surveys. 
There  has  be«i  no  comprehensive  summary  of  tha  reports  oa  public  school 
systems,  dalth  and  0*Dell^  conpiled  a bibliography  of  surveys  in  1931 

^Ibid, 

2lbid, 

3anith  and  0»Dell,  op,  dt..  1931  and  1938. 
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and  1938  irtilch  llstad  tbs  surreorB  by  state  and  snbdiTidad  into  city, 
county^  and  state  axirveysii  VTells  published  a volune  on  stirvsy  repoorts 
of  higher  education* 

Judd  has  referred  to  the  words  of  Howard  J,  Savage  in  order  to 
^ show  the  problem  that  would  be  Involved  if  a publisher  tried  to  oosq;)ile 
a suonazy  of  surveys*  Savage  made  connents  as  follows  t 

The  reports  srabodylng  the  results  of  the  surveyors* 
activities  are  voluminous  * * * * The  best  of  these 
reports  have  pzef ound  and  lasting  effect  i:pon  the 
national  welfare*  * * * The  fact  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  the  accurate  and  comprehensive  study, 
vdiether  national,  institutional,  or  professional, 
closely  knit  and  prefected  by  a single  individual  of 
marked  talent  for  the  collection,  evaluation,  and  pre- 
sentation of  his  materiel  has  tended  on  the  whole  to 
be  of  more  value  than  any  other  type*  The  educational 
survey,  like  most  other  human  entezprlses,  depends  for 
its  worth  upon  the  oharaeteristies  of  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  It  • * * *^ 

The  period  1910-1930  witnessed  the  ereotion  of  many  superior 

school  buildings  in  every  section  of  the  country*  Detailed  criticisms 

made  in  school  building  survey  reports,  the  improved  tmlning  of  school 

officials,  and  the  growing  outspokenness  of  parents  and  citizens  in 

their  oriticiams  of  past  planning  and  in  their  czystalUzatlon  of  c<sw 

cepts  for  the  new,  have  contributed  to  this  superior  b'dlding  program* 

"Early  school  budldixig  surv^s  pointed  the  way  to  new  techniques  for 

2 

analysis  and  new  methods  of  interpretation*" 


Definition  and  Scope  of  Sxgvey 

Uany  authorities  in  the  educational  field  have  their  own 


^Judd,  op*  pit*,  p*  18* 

2n,  L*  Engslhardt,  Sr*,  op*  clt* 
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interpretation  of  the  tem  school  survey.  Therefore^  a brief  sampling 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  term  by  educational  authorities  follows, 

Heller^  said,  *To  survey  means  to  im^ect  and  to  get  an  overview 
through  attentive  scientific  analysis  and  synthesis,”  According  to 
Ayres,^  ”It  aims  to  place  before  the  citizens  a picture  of  their  schools} 
a picture  so  accurate  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  so  signifi- 
cant that  it  cannot  be  disregarded,”  According  to  Engelhazxit  and 
3 

En^ehardt,  ”A  survey  involves  research,  an  interpretation  of  facts 
discovered  and  the  planning  of  a program  in  the  li^  of  these  facts," 
According  to  Sears,^  "The  tem  has  been  used  more  or  lees  loosely,  but 
in  general  it  has  been  implied  to  careful,  factual  studies  of  ^ucatlonal 
conditions  and  resiiLts  together  with  constructive  criticisms  of  the  find- 
ings," Engelhardt  and  Engelhardt^  cited  Caswtil.  as  defining  a survey  in 
its  strictest  sense  asi  "A  study  conducted  by  outside  authorities 
designed  to  measure  the  adequa^  of  past  and  future  procedores,  or  to 
fomulate  plaxis  for  the  future,  or  both,"  Harrison  stated  that  a surv^ 
1st 

, . , a cooperative  undertaking  idiich  applies  scientif- 
ic method  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  current  related 

L,  Reller,  "Shall  We  Have  A Status,  Deliberative  or  Imple- 
i^tatlve  Study  of  our  Schools,"  American  School  Board  Journal.  CIV 
(April,  191|2),  16,  

^L,  P,  Ayres,  A Survey  of  School  Surveys,  op,  cit,,  p,  176, 

3n,  L,  Engelhardt  and  Fred  Engelhardt,  Planning  School  Bldg,  Pro- 
grams (New  lorki  Teachers  College,  Colmbia  Ifeiversity,  1930), 

Ujesse  B,  Sears,  The  School  Survey  (Bostons  Houghton  Mifflin  Co,. 

1925).  

^Engelhaidt  and  Engelhardt,  op,  cit. 
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pTOblems  and  conditions  having  definite  geogrsqjhical 
limits  and  bearings,  plus  such  a spreading  of  facts, 
conclusions,  and  recoauaendationa  as  will  makw  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
oommunl^  and  a force  for  intelligent  co»ordlnated 
action,^ 

According  to  Uonroet 

As  developed  so ihr,  the  school  survey  is  a research 
procedure  applied  to  a school  or  school  system,  or. to  a 
groiq>  of  either.  In  'irtiole  or  in  part,  the  purpoee  of 
which  is  to  evaltiate  the  servlee  and  to  propose  and  ex- 
plain alterations  or  extensions  by  which  the  service 
may  be  improved*  At  the  outset  enqphasis  was  i:g>on  evalua- 
tion, this  was  proB^tly  changed,  however,  and  the  survey 
has  been  developed  as  an  instmnent  for  Improving  ■tee  • 
schools.^ 

These  deflnltlonB  seem  to  emphasise  the  problem  of  transla'ting  the  sui>» 
■vey  in-to  ao-tion  -through  bringing  it  sharply  to  the  attention  bf  the 
people  of  the  community  and  in  stieh  a manner  ae  -to  make  action  inevi-babls  • 

Not  only  ha-ve  •tee  avrbhori-ties  used  "variety  in  school  survey  defi- 
nitions, they  ha-ve  presented,  also,  various  opinions  as  "to  the  scope  anH 
content  of  the  school  survey*  As  mentioned  prevlo-usly,  the  early  school 
surveys  were  conprehensive  in  nature  covering  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram* An  individual  school  system  was  surveyed  -taking  into  consideration, 
not  only  tee  school  buildings,  the  personnel,  and  -the  curricula,  but  -the 
total  ocamuni-ty  pat-tem*  A survey  of  this  type  usually  required  a longer 
period  of  -blme,  a larger  and  a wider  -variety  of  conpetent  help,  -various 
"techniques  and  methods  for  gateering,  analysing  axid  presen-ting  zw commen- 
dations* Caswell  thought  teats 


^Shelby  11*  Harrison,  The  Social  Survey  t The  Idea  Defined  and  It*s 
Development  Traced  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  193l')V  P«  20. 

^Yiialter  S*  Monroe,  edl-tor*  Encyclopedia  of  Edixsational  Research. 
Revised  Edition  (New  Torkt  The  Ma'cSmSi  (3o:;  T550),  p.  1126. 
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A study  to  b«  olasslfled  as  a product  of  the  modem 
surrey  morementj  should  hare  four  characteristics t 
present  or  proposed  practices  or  programs  are  questlonedi 
a eonprehensire  study  and  eraluatlon  is  made  of  the 
status  of  all  factors  relating  to  the  practices  or  pro- 
gram questioned!  both  immediate  and  future  needs  are 
stated  as  they  are  indicated  by  the  status  study  and  re- 
search findings}  and- practices  or  programs  are  outlined 
to  meet  those  needs 

C(»tprehensivB  surveys  of  necessity  have  to  cover  a large  vaxlety 
of  subject  titles.  A conqireheaaive  survey  in  1917  of  San  Francisco 
schools  by  ti»  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  acting  cn  an  Invitation  from 
local  civic  organizations  contained  1200  pages  and  the  foUcering  chapter 
headings! 

(1)  Facts  Relating  to  San  Francisco}  (2)  Sta- 
tisUcal  Study  of  the  School  System}  (3)  Administration 
of  School}  (U)  Finance}  (5)  School  Building  and  Qrounds} 

(6)  Elementary  School}  (7)  Test  of  Achievement  of  Ptplls} 

(6)  Hi^  School}  (9)  Gi^c  Education}  (10)  Uusic}  (U) 

Fine  Arts}  (12)  Home  Economicst  (13)  Manu^  Training} 

(lU)  Vocational  Education}  (15)  Mueation  of  the  In^- 
grent  in  the  Evening  Schools}  (16)  School  Gardening}  and 
(17)  STxnmary,  Recommendations,  and  Conclusions.^ 

Oenerelly  speaking  a comprehensive  school  survey  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  con^lete  program  of  education,  id.th  specific  recommendations  for 
its  improvement.  The  conqprehenslve  surveys  of  local  school  systems 
usually  Inclubded  a study  of  the  community,  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, the  instiructional  progxem,  school  personnel,  ptg>il  pe]> 
sonnel,  pi^il  transportation,  physical  plant,  and  finance.^ 

Although  most  of  the  general  or  comprehensive  school  storveys 


•kkwwell.  op.  dt.,  p.  179. 

2j.  H.  Williams,  "The  School  Surv^  Movement  in  California," 
Calif  omia  Quarterly  Secondary  Education,  V (1930),  p.  200. 

3ttSurvey  of  Surv^,"  op.  clt.«  p.  9* 
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include  a study  of  buildings  and  grounds,  several  cities  have  called 

for  special  surveys  of  the  building  progrcm*  ••The  comprehensive  school 

survey  oideavored  to  present  objective  analysis  of  the  sdiool  plant  and 

to  tttillze  acceptable  methods  in  forecasting  future  building  needs. 

"The  rapid  growth  in  population  has  brought  mapy  communities  to  realize 

that  their  school  plants  are  inadequate.  To  meet  the  problem  efficien1>- 

ly,  they  have  employed  an  expert  from  outside  the  communi'^  for  inqpar- 

tial  stixiy  and  recommendations."^ 

One  of  the  most  practical  contributions  by  research  to  the 

solution  of  problems  connected  with  the  planning  of  school  building 

programs  has  been  the  school  plant  survey.  This  was  anply  shown  by 

Engelhaztlt  and  Engelhardtt 

School  executives  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
wisely  expending  ...  millions  of  dollars  anmiaiTy 
(for  school  buildings)  have  resorted  to  research  anrt 
survey  for  evidence  a^  assistance.  The  educational 
research  agencies  of  the  nation  furnish  the  princi- 
ples, technics,  and  the  standards  with  which  the 
evsir-growing  responsibilities  azlsing  out  of  new 
plant  needs  might  be  met  • • • . Out  of  these 
studies  and  the  survey  of  many  school  systems,  guid- 
ing principles  have  been  developed,  preferred 
practices  have  been  indicated,  and  acceptable  pro- 
cedures have  been  presented  ...  for  the  organiza- 
tion, the  administration,  and  the  financing  of 
school  building  programs.^ 

"The  emphasis  xg>on  buildings  more  functional  from  -the  teaching  aspects 
and  more  acceptable  to  children’s  needs  became  a subsequent  outgrowth  of 
the  school  building  survey  movement  during  the  mlridie  nlneteen- 


^Bngelhardt,  op.  clt..  p.  60. 
Williams,  op.  cit.«  p.  1. 


^Engelhardt  and  Engelhardt,  ty.  clt..  p.  vl. 
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thirties**^  Engelhardt  oalls  attention  to  the  fact  thatt 

The  early  school  building  8^urve78  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  commonly  oeouring  faults  such  as  wrong 
location^  combustible  character  of  interiors^  >y>n«>ing 
of  classrooms  and  special  roans  in  dark  basement  areasy 
and  the  lack  of  out-of«<ioor  play  facilities,  landscape 
ing,  and  adequate  lighting*^ 

The  scope  of  the  school  building  survey  has  been  discussed 
school  authorities  and  most  are  in  agreement  as  to  its  scope.  Williams 
indicated  that* 

The  building  STirveys  usually  set  forth  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  the  population,  the  efficiency  cf 
the  buildings,  the  age  and  eoqpeeted  life  of  the  buildk 
Ings,  the  evaluation  of  the  school  plant  by  score-card 
ratings,  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  meet  its  building 
needs,  and  the  probable  future  requirements  of  the 
ecHnnunily.  It  is  often  necessary  to  predict  the  growth 
in  population  for  several  years,  and  to  locate  future 
centers  for  school  sittis.^ 

"There  seems  to  be  close  agreement  on  the  areas  to  be  studied  in  a school 
survey.  Most  findings  show  that  comnunity  background,  the  educational 
program,  the  present  school  plant,  and  financial  coiditlons  of  the  dls» 
triot  should  be  considered  by  tlM  survey  comnittee.*^ 

Caswell  recommended  the  following  outline  of  problems  which 
should  be  given  consideration  in  school  plant  siurveyst 

1.  Present  School  Plant 

a.  Analysis  of  each  building-site,  building 
service  systems,  classrooms,  special  rooms. 

b.  Building  utilisation. 

e.  Renovation  program. 


^Engelhardt,  op.  clt. 

2lbid. 

3wilUams,  op.  clt.,  p.  201. 

R.  Simqption,  "School  and  Community  Relationships,"  Review  of 
Educational  Research.  3CXII  (October,  1952),  317* 
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2»  Educational  Program  In  Relation  to  ExcLLdinga 
a*  Type  of  school  organization, 
b.  Cinrrlculvia  offerings, 
e.  Persistence  of  po^>ils  in  sdiools. 

3.  Future  Building  Needs 

a.  Population  trends— growth  in  school  enroll- 
ment, growth  in  oil^  population,  births  bF 
azeas  for  years. 

b.  Residential  development-re sidental  satura- 
tion on  location  of  new  homes,  where 
children  liwe,  population  canters,  indus- 
trial areas. 

A building  program  with  definite  steps  of  de- 
velopmoit  for  elementary  schools,  junior- 
high  schools,  and  senloivhigh  sdiools. 

Financing  the  building  program 

a.  Financial  rsquireaents  of  the  program. 

b.  Ability  of  the  conmunity  to  siqpport  program. 

0.  Procedures  to  be  followed  in  financing  tbs 

program.^ 

Sears  suggested  the  following  t 

1.  definition  of  edxicational  needs} 

2.  effldeney  of  present  facilities 

3.  ability  of  the  dty  to  meet  its  educational 
needs 

U*  constructive  proposals  including 

(a)  the  extant  to  diich  present  needs  are 
being  met, 

(b)  appraisal  of  the  iresent  policy, 

(e)  present  and  future  needs, 

(d)  ai^aisal  of  the  dty*s  flnandal  ability 
to  meet  these  needs; 

(e)  financial  plan  best  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  city.* 

Hoehljnan  lists  sixteen  topics  which  should  be  included  in  a survey  which 
contained  many  of  the  same  topics  included  by  other  writers.  The  topics 
included  in  his  list  which  were  not  usually  listed  by  other  educational 


^Hollis  L.  Caswell,  "School  Surveys  and  Their  Influence  on 
Building  Problems,"  Review  of  Educational  Research.  VIII  (October. 
1938),  ia9. 

2 Jesse  B.  Sears,  The  School  Survey  (Bostons  Houiditon  Uiff Un 
Co.,  1925),  P.  116. 


vrltors  were  suoh  topics  ast 

!•  Surwy  orgazilzatlons 

2,  Arehlteotiaral  serrLce 

3.  Organisation  of  the  report 

Reriev  and  disousalon  by  the  Board  of 
Education 

$•  Organisation  of  the  problem  of  ptd>lic 
relations 

6*  Administration  of  program 

7*  Appraisal  of  program^ 

From  the  listings  given  above  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
general  agreement  'Uiat  a school  building  survey  should  include  as  a 
m1  ninun  the  followings  (l)  character  of  the  community^  including 
a detail  study  of  the  population,  and  its  activities|  (2)  school  poptb- 
lation.  Including  its  increase  and  persistence  in  schoolj  (3)  appraisal 
of  the  existing  plant.  Including  its  utilisation  for  educational  activi~ 
ties  and  its  possible  utlllaation  in  any  building  pTOgram  proposed|  (It) 
community  educational  program  and  plan  of  educational  organiaationj  (5) 
ultimate  plan  proposed|  (6)  capacity  of  the  caaaunity  to  finance  the 
program* 

What  is  the  value  of  a specialized  survey  over  the  cocqx'ehenslve 
type?  Caswell  made  an  extended  study  of  the  zesults  of  surveys 
found  that  ’•in  twenty  cities  in  which  specialized  building  surveys  were 
made  the  changes  due  to  the  sisrvey  were  even  more  marted  than  in  fifty 
cities  having  had  general  surveys.'*^  iKphe  school  building  survey  re- 
sults in  a school  plant  with  itsi^ces  conforming  to  educational  needs 

^Arthur  B*  Moehlinan,  Pid>lic  School  Plant  Proerem  (Chicaaoi  WanH 
McNally  & Co,,  1929),  p,  120 • “ — 

^CasweU.,  "City  School  Surveys,"  op,  cit. 
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and  its  materials  contributing  to  hman  effort."^ 

It  is  particularly  iaportant  that  plans  for  school  buildings  be 
carefully  developed  in  oilier  that  needs  may  be  met  and  that  costly 
mistakes  nay  be  avoided.  A poorly  cons-bructed  or  Improperly  located 
school  boiilding  may  tie  needed  funds  for  many  years  or  othersise 
handicap  the  educational  program.  Caref  ul  planning  will  help  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  the  future.  Any  adequate  school  plant  piogram  must  be 
planned  in  terms  of  the  educational  needs  to  be  met  as  well  as  popula- 
tion trends,  Aderhold  expressed  the  influence  of  the  school  plant  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  follows t 

P\^>ils,  teachers,  parents,  school  administrators, 
and  others  are  constantly  maiding  comsent  cn  the  fact  > 

that  much  of  what  should  bo  done  in  school  is  hamper- 
ed by  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  facilities  or 
by  the  kind  of  school  plant  provided.  Although  it  is 
believed  that  a better  school  program  is  possible 
only  if  there  is  better  teaching  and  better  use  of 
the  facilities  which  do  exist,  it  is  also  held  that 
the  character  of  the  physical  environment  mateirlally 
influences  the  effectiveness  of  the  edticational 

program.^ 

Strayer  stressed  the  importance  of  the  school  btiilding  to  the 
oomm unity  when  he  saidt 

The  physical  plant  of  a school  is  something  vastly 
more  important  than  mere  shelter  from  the  elements 
, , , , Stated  simply  in  a sln^e  sentence  it  may  be 
said  with  certainty  that  a school  plant  is  a concrete 
objective  expression  of  the  educational  and  social 
philosophy  of  the  community  in  whidi  it  stazxls.  An 
alert,  informed  obsez^r  with  a pass  key  walking 


^Engelhardt,  "School  Building  Surveys  Mean  Better  Sclx>ol  Plants," 
Oj),  cit. 

2q,  C,  Aderhold  and  others,  A Survey  of  Public  Education  in 
Richmond  County.  Georgia  (Athens  i Haiverslty  of  Georgia,  l95077T» 


around  and  throui^  empty  school  buildings  on  a 
Saturday  moxtiing  can  get  a more  complete  and  reliable 
picture  of  the  educational,  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
fesslonal  staff , the  board  of  edtication,  and  the  commur- 
nity  in  a few  hours  than  he  could  by  d^s  of  seaarchlng^ 
through  records^  reports,  bulletins,  and  publications* 

It  Is  not  enough  to  prorLde  a school  building  for  permanwice, 
appearauiee,  and  economy*  A school  building  that  is  to  serve  as  an 
effective  eduoatlonsl  asset  should  indxidet  (l)  optimum  apace  allot- 
ment, (2)  flexibility  to  meet  the  changing  content  and  methology  of 
education,  and  (3)  comfortable  and  efficient  seating,  hearing  and  seat- 
ing conditions  even  though  they  may  require  increased  outlay  and 
maintenance  costs *^  The  c exclusion  is  reached  that  school  plants  must 
be  located  and  planned  for  size  and  character  so  as  to  fit  into  that 
pattern  of  organization  axid  administration  designed  to  serve  most 
efficiently  as  the  machinery  by  which  good  school  programs  can  be  pro- 
vided*^ At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Warren  and  Leps 
tiiats 

The  planner  of  school  {Plants  needs  to  know  much 
more  than  the  number  of  pi^lls  of  the  various  age 
groups  for  ibom  facilities  must  be  provided*  He 
must  analyze  the  social  and  economic  forces  aikl 
other  factors  lAilch  determine  the  nunber,  race,  and 
conditions  of  the  children  and  adtilts  to  be  served, 
the  environment  zhlch  the  school  plant  is  supplement- 
ing, and  further,  how  the  school  plant  and  program 
may  transform  the  conmunity  into  a more  satisfactory 


^Qeorge  D*  Strayer.  Public  Education  in  Washington  ( Olympia t 
Director  of  Surveys,  19U6;,  p*  I3I4.* 

^Survey  Beport  of  Orangeburg  City  Schools*  Nashville,  Tennessee 

(19U7),  pTSu 


^Adex4x>lt,  op*  dt*,  p*  12* 
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Population  Trends 


The  rapid  growth  in  school  pqptaation  through  the  nation  has  con- 
tinued to  make  a study  of  population  trends  an  lnportant  prerequisite  to 
school  plant  planning,  Strayer  expressed  this  need  for  a stidy  of  popi>- 
lation  trends  by  saying  t 

Buildings  should  be  located  only  after  a careful 
analysis  of  population  growth  and  population  needs 
• • • • School  sites  should  be  chosen  with  full  re- 
gard to  future  availability  and  in  advance  of  build- 
ing needs,  so  t^t  they  nay  be  seettred  at  the  lowest 
possible  costs,^ 

Strayer  and  Einglehaixit  made  this  statement  concerning  population 

trends  I 


One  of  the  most  important  determinants  of  a school 
building  program  is  population  change.  The  erecting 
of  a permanent  sdiodl  plant  without  adequate  analysis 
of  population  trends  may  xmsult  In  considerable  waste 
in  capital  outlay,-^ 

A Survey  of  School  Building  Needs  in  Riverton.  Wyomlnfr  contained  this 
statement t 

Basic  to  any  survey  of  public-school  building  con- 
struction is  a review  of  school  enrollments  and 
population  changes.  Trends  indicated  through  such 
an  historical  examination,  together  with  a review  of 


J.  S,  fearren  and  J,  M,  Laps,  »f»rocedures  for  Determining  School 
^ Social  Terms,"  Review  of  Educational  Research.  Ill 

\X9u2}^ 
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Q.  D,  Strayer,  Abstract  of  A Survey  of  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools  1920-21  (Baltimoire}  Board  of  Sclhool  ComMssioners,  1921),  p,  21, 


Strayer  and  N,  L,  Engelhardt,  The  Report  of  A Survey  of 
^Ue  Scho<a8  of  Pitteburg,  Penn.  (New  Torri ' " Coliabir «£lv.,  0W), 
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birth-rate  statlsticsj  ma/  point  the  way  toirard 
estimates  of  probable  futtire  enrollments 
school  hottsing  needs 

Not  only  has  tl»  rapid  growth  in  popvilation  made  it  necessary  to  study 
population  trends  before  planning  the  school  building  program^  but  the 
increasing  tendency  of  the  school  populations  to  shift  from  place  to 
place  provides  a further  problem  of  planning  school  building  programs. 
Some  of  the  problems  involved  by  this  shifting  in  population  ware  shown 
by  Warren  and  when  they  said: 

The  mobility  of  our  scUodL  population  both  within 
and  between  school  districts,  cities,  and  states 
offers  problems  in  the  provision  of  building  facili- 
ties and  in  st^lementing  the  educative  and  mis— 
educative  features  of  the  environment  for  children 
i?)Hrooted  trota.  stable  homes  or  c<s9.tlnually  movixig 
from  place  to  place.^ 

The  lifting  population  presents  the  problem  of  providing  an 
adequate  educational  program  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  prpils.  The 
population  of  Florida  provides  a good  example  of  this  shifting  population 
and  the  Miami  Area  may  be  considered  a very  good  example  within  the 
State.  The  characteristics  of  a plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  -Uie 
pi^ils  enrolled  in  the  pub3JLo  schools  of  Dade  county  was  presented  in 
The  Report  of  Dade  County  for  19hO  as  follows  t 

1.  The  program  must  be  broad  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  the 
residents  but  of  the  visitors  who  qp«»nd  a portion 
of  each  year  in  the  state. 

2.  The  program  mus-t  be  adapted  to  the  situation 
in  the  county;  it  cannot  be  just  a traditional  pro- 
gram confined  witoln  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom 


, Bur^  of  EdueatLonal  Research  and  Service  Bulletin 

(Laramie*  university  o?  Wjromlng^  p,  7,  

< 2wairen  and  Leps,  op.  cit..  p.  157. 
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and  within  the  bonds  of  custom*  It  must  be 
planned  to  take  ervwxy  advantage  of  the  climate  as 
wall  as  of  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
county* 

3.  The  program  must  be  outstanding*  It  cannot 
bo  j\ist  another  program,  but  should  be  sufficiently 
outstanding  to  h^p  set  the  pace  for  other  counties 
in  Florida  as  well  as  to  attract  attention  through-* 
out  the  Qoited  States*  The  educational  program 
should  in  itself  attract  and  piwvide  incentive  for 
progressive  visitors  to  come  to  the  county*^ 

The  methods  and  techniques  used  by  school  aulhorities  for  fore- 
casting population  trends  have  been  of  wide  variety*  A forecast  of 
population  is  iuf>erative  in  order  to  plan  a building  program*  Sngelhardt 
and  Sngelhardt  recognized  four  basic  causes  for  change  in  population  t 

(1)  "natural  increase,  (2)  iimiigration,  (3)  aaiigration,  and  (U)  a com- 

2 

bination  of  these."  They  also  recognized  three  types  of  growth  in 
communltlest  (1)  "iregressive  or  static,  (2)  fair  degree  of  z*egulazdty 
of  growth  and,  (3)  rapid  development* "3  C3tamb«rlatn  and  Crawford 
suggested  the  following  methods  in  regard  to  poptCLation  forecasting: 

The  chief  methods  used  in  forecasting  school 
enrollments  are:  foreoasting  school  enrollment 
from  total  population,  forecasting  by  analysis, 
forecasting  by  ma-tiiematical  teohnies.  Bell  Tele- 
phone Con^KUiy  method,  multiple  factor  method, 
and  foreeastii^  by  azialogy*^ 

£Ingelhardt  and  Engelhardt  recognised  technics  of  population  forecast  as 


^The  Report  of  School  Survey  of  Dade  County,  Florida,  State 
Department  of  Education  (Tallahassee,  M.orldat  l^hO)* 

^Engelhardt  and  Engelhartt,  op*  cit*,  p*  12* 

3lbid. 

^*  M.  Chamberlain  and  A,  B,  Crawford,  The  Prediction  of  Popula- 
tion and  School  Enrollment  in  the  School  Survey  (Lexington: 
of  Kent\iclqr»  i?32),  p*  21* 
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"Porsonal  judgmerit^  either  individual  or  grotqpi  analogy^  or  compari«>n 
with  similar  but  older  dtiesi  economic  factors j mathematical  methods} 
and  the  method  of  indaoc  analysis*"^  The  measures  of  school  poptilation 
suggested  by  Engelhardt  and  Engelhardt  are* 

School  census,  net  and  gross  oiroUment  attendance, 
proportion  in  private  and  parodjial  schools,  and  trans- 
fers to  and  from  the  foregoing  types  of  schools*  The 
school  population  is  increased  or  decreased  by  children 
reaching  school  age,  deaths,  withdrawals,  graduation, 
and  transfers*^ 

Chamberlain  and  Crawford  sianmarized  the  inethods  used  in  fifty  surroys 
and  suggested  five  categories  ast 

Prediction  based  wholly  on  past  census  figures,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Ccsapany»s  method  of  index  analysis,  the 
equati<»  method,  the  multiple  factor  method,  and  a com- 
bination method  which  is  based  on  the  varied  results  of 
the  application  of  two  or  moz^  me'tiiods*^ 

They  pointed  out  further  that  a study  of  surveys  showed  that  practically 

all  coamunities  have  «i^)loyBd  either  the  method  of  forecasting  from 

total  population,  or  seme  modification  of  it,  or  the  analytic  method.^ 

Chamberlain  and  Crawford  oommented  as  follows  concerning  the 
technic  of  the  Bell  Telepluwie  CoDqjazyj 

Population  fcarecasts  based  on  data  furnished  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  Coapany  have  bemi,  in  general, 
characterized  by  tho  smallest  error  of  prediction 

• • • 


^Bngelhardt  and  Engelhardt,  op,  clt*.  p.  $lu 
^Ibld«*  p,  30, 

^Chamberlain  md  Crawford,  op,  cit,,  p,  10, 
Ulbld, 


^Ibid..  p.  19, 
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Most  of  the  writers  and  edwational  people  are  in  agreement  with 
Moehlnan  i^ftien  he  said  •’Every  estimate  of  future  population  must  be  based 
T9>on  the  continuation  of  existing  conditions  and  these  conditions  may 
diai^e  rapidly* 


Financing  -toe  Building  Program 


The  importance  of  research  tiqpon  the  problems  connected  with 
school  building  standards  and  construction  has  be«i  emphasized  by  many 
leading  writers  of  school  building  standards*  This  importance  of  re» 
search  was  eoqjressed  by  Freeman  when  he  saidt 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  great  Importance  of 
research  upon  the  problems  connected  with  sdiool  build- 
ings. Research  contributes  to  all  aspects  of  the  planning 
and  construction  of  sdiool  buildings  and  of  school  grounds* 

The  correct  location  of  buildings  and  grounds  den>Ands  re- 
search into  population  trends  and  into  the  spedfio 
character  of  the  various  sections  of  the  community*  In 
planning  buildings^  costs  must  be  weighed  in  relation  to 
beauty  and  utility*  The  arrangement  of  the  building  must 
be  made  subaeirvlent  to  the  ediicational  functions  which  are 
to  be  performed*  The  building  must  be  planned  wl^ 
reference  to  the  2iealth  and  safety  of  the  pi^lls*^ 

School  building  research  has  ccxitrlbuted  greatly  to  tiie  pxoblcns 
of  efficient  use  and  economieal  construction  of  the  school  building*  It 
is  imperative  that  the  program  be  well  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
school  district*  Therefore^  the  proposals  for  new  school  building  con- 
struction are  followed  by  a proposed  financial  plan* 

Li  most  8urve3rs  the  financial  recommendations  are  presented  at 


^oehlman,  op*  dt*,  p*  73, 

^Frank  N*  Freeman,  "Forward,"  Review  of  Educational  Research 

(193h),  3hh,  
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the  conclusion  of  the  sirvey  report  after  the  cost  of  all  the  suggested 
improvements  aixi  sex^lces  are  computed*  These  recommendations  consti** 
tute  a STinmaj-y  of  needed  e3Q)enditure8  for  a defensible  minimum  local  or 
state  program  of  public  education.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  progrom 
of  financing  the  school  is  frequently  impeded  by  a variety  of  restrictions 
and  limitations^  such  as  legislative  and  constitutional  limits  on 
tions  for  school  purposes j the  unpredictable  outcome  of  a referendum  on 
a special  levy  of  bond  issuej  the  low  assessed  valuatioa  of  property) 
and  the  ^thy  of  the  people,  Bruce  and  Bruce  made  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  methods  for  financing  school  plant  progrcns 
recommended  by  the  survey  report*  »nyhlle  a survey  may  deal  with  the 
short  comings  in  point  of  housing  and  equipment,  teaching  service  and 
curricTJluii  reqxdrements,  it  must  also  contmnplate  these  in  the  light  of 
financial  status  of  the  school  district."^ 

They  further  stated  that* 

Every  community  has  civic  and  social  limitations  as 
well  as  sharply  defined  limits  of  economic  and  taxability* 

Many  things  may  be  listed  under  the  highly  desirable,  but 
all  things  must  finally  be  determined  tQ>on  tlie  basis  of 
expediency  and  u^lty  or  rather  must  corns  within  ranee 
of  tlw  possible.^ 

Survey  Trends 

There  is  little  dci^t  that  the  school  survey  has  changed  con» 
siderably  since  its  inception  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  centuzy. 

Q.  Bruce  and  W*  C#  Bruce,  *School  Surveys  and  Their  Use  AM 
Abuses,"  Aaerican  School  Board  Journal.  LXXX  (Decen4>er,  193li),  ^2. 

2lbid. 
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"There  Is  evidence  that  the  general  concept  of  the  school  survey  had 
undergone  a significant  diange  • • • • In  i^ort  tl»  trend  appears  to 
be  toward  the  forward  look  with  incidental  Ranees  backward  to  estab- 
lish the  basis  for  future  plans.”^  Suoqption  indicates  the  change  hy 
stating  that! 

The  collection  of  infarmation  basic  to  evalviatlon 
and  planning  has  become  in  many  instances  a total 
school  and  community  effort  involving  both  lay  and 
professional  people.  The  erstwhile  eonmon  practice 
of  'expert*  ooUeetLon  of  all  data  is  now  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rde*  The  analysis  of  data 
has  to  a lesser  degree  also  become  a co<^rative  task 
in  which  the  lay  people  and  the  professional  staff  of 
the  cocmiunity  join  hands  with  the  tmiversity  or 
college  survey  staff ,2 

Buttemorth  and  Qregg  showed  their  agreement  v^en  they  saidt 

Increased  reliance  vpon  the  cooperation  of  lay 
personnel  has  been  noted  in  the  operation  of  research 
studies  involving  con^rehensive  sxxrveys  of  local  school 
systems.  Not  only  has  public  opinion  been  sou^t  as  a 
factor  reflecting  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  a 
school,  but  the  citizens  have  been  called  vpen.  to  serve 
as  members  of  committees  to  determine  the  scope  and 
methods  of  prooedtire,  make  recommendatiens,  and  approve 
policies  related  to  studies  and  conclusions  therefrom.^ 

The  use  of  lay  people  in  the  study  of  the  school  building  needs  pro- 
duces taro  results.  "By  involving  members  of  the  commxinily  in  a study 
of  school  building  needs  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a more  aocxirate  idea 
of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  at  the  same  time  gain  the  stpport  of  the 


1M.  R.  Sumption,  "A  Survey  of  Surveys,"  Natiorib  Schools,  LVII 
(March,  19$6),  91.  

2lbid. 

, E.  Butterworth  and  W.  L.  Gregg,  "School  Surveys,"  Review  of 
Educaticmal  Researcl^XVI  (191*6),  3l*9* 
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eitlzens  of  the  oossnunlty.” 

The  Ohio  School  Surrey  Consiittee  gave  a stateaaent  which  suosa^ 
rises  the  feeling  toward  the  use  of  representa tires  of  the  ooBmunll^  in 
educational  studies t 

This  committee  approached  its  task  in  the  fixm 
belief  that  public  edtieation  ie  a shared  responsibility 
and  that  the  problem  should  not  be  studied  from  the 
rlewpoint  of  the  professional  educator  alone,  or  any 
other  special  group.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people 
and  as  a zoile  are  as  good  as  the  people  will  support 
or  as  poor  as  they  wiUL  tolerate,^ 

Ma^sr  of  the  states  have  had  cltiswi  groi:ps  or  committees  studying  their 
school  systaM,  According  to  Cocking  in  1951,  . the  best  known  of 

the  recent  state  8urve3rs  which  made  wide  use  of  laynsn  ie  the  survey  of 
schools  of  the  State  of  Florida  made  in  19U7  aixl  19^8,"^  Several  states 
have  used  the  Florida  Study  as  a pattern  for  state  sinveys,  inclucling 
North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Nw  IfexLco,  and  Misaouri,^ 

The  baneflta  received  from  cooperative  planning  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  early  school  surveys  used  the  service  of  the  Division  of 
Field  Studies  and  Researdh  of  many  of  the  universities  throu^iout  the 
Itaited  States,  Representatives  of  these  universities  foimed  survey 
staffs  experienced  in  mai^  fields  of  education  and  experienced  in  tech~ 
nlques  of  the  ediobl  survey.  They  definitely  ocaitributed  to  the  survey 

I’M,  R,  Suq)tion,  "School  and  Conmunily  Relationships,"  Review  of 
Educational  Research.  XIII  (Octobw,  19$2),  317,  

^hio  School  Survey  Ccsimittee,  What  Faces  (»dLo»s  Public  Schools? 
(CoLumbusi  195U),  p,  vii, 

3w,  D,  Cocking,  "The  School  Survey  and  Its  Social  Implications," 
Educational  Research  Bulletin.  IXI  (October  9,  1951),  ld9, 
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moremeat.  Aa  the  school  population  continued  to  groWf  the  schools  be- 
came larger  and  the  problems  of  educational  planning  became  more  com- 
plex* A need  for  assistance  closer  to  the  school  system  became  apparent* 
liany  states  organized,  in  the  State  D^artment  of  Education,  a division 
offering  school-survey  service*  Arnold  made  the  statement  Ihati 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  an  increasing  nudoer  of 
state  departments  of  education  and  universities 
offering  school-survey  service  by  oo!9)etent  persons* 

On  the  idiole  these  agencies  are  cooperative,  unbiased, 
and  skilled  in  survey  techniques*  The  school  survey  . 
tender  sudi  control  offers  a valuable  aid  to  schools*  • ^ 

Bruce  and  Bruce  in  regard  to  survey-service  felt  thatt 

Small  cities  and  even  larger  consolidated  sdiool 
districts  have  found  the  service  of  the  school  plant 
division  of  the  state  superintendents’  office  or  of 
an  e3q)erleneed  professor  in  the  state  ta^iversity’s 
college  of  education  to  be  of  unquestioned  value*^ 

Mitchell  reported  thatt 

The  State  Department  of  Edoeation  in  Oeorgia  has 
made  available  the  assistance  of  a director  of 
surveys  and  field  services  to  organize  and  direct 
surveys*  Sli^tly  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  Idte 
school  systans  are  directly  affected  by  this  program* 

In  every  case  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  elde 
lay  participation  from  all  parts  of  the  community*^ 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  a ntmiber  of  states  offers 
school-survey  services  and  use  representatives  from  institutions  of 


^W,  E*  Arnold,  "Are  School  Survejra  Worth  While?"  American  School 
Board  Journal,  CXI  (October,  19hS),  28* 

2w,  Q*  Bruce  and  W,  C*  Bruce,  "Editorial,"  American  School  Board 
Journal,  CXH  (August,  19U9),  U8* 

^Pendleton  Mitchell,  "School  Plant  Surveys  in  Georgia,"  American 
School  and  UoiversHy,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Edition  (New  York*  American 
iScliool  IWalishing  dorp*,  l^^D-51),  87, 


hl^ber  learning  of  the  state,  metobers  of  the  State  Departzoent,  people 
from  the  field,  and  in  some  instances  lay  citizens*  The  trend  to  use  the 
aid  of  more  lay  citizens  has  allowed  the  survey  staff  to  be  composed  of 
lay  citizens  and  professional  school  people  of  the  community  assisted  by 
an  educational  consultant  from  the  State  Departzaent  of  Education*  "The 
trei>d  is  to  use  a professional  educator  in  the  role  of  a consultant  and 
alios  the  survey  ccHoaittee  to  take  the  lead  in  the  study*  Recent  ex- 
perience chows  that  the  citizens'  school  survey  is  becoming  an  accepted 
and  useful  method  for  stuc|ying  school  building  problemaJ*^ 


A school  plant  surv^  is  a systematic  study  of  the  building  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  a school  system  for  the  purpose  of  seeiocing  data  and 
formulating  suggestions  to  serve  as  a basis  for  planning  for  the  future* 
The  survey  movement  has  developed  from  the  \ise  of  representatives 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Field  Studies  of  Teachers  College, 
Colunbla,  Peabody,  Ohio  Stats^  and  others,  through  the  use  of  repx*esenta- 
tives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  the  states  and  services  of 
the  state  universities,  to  the  present  day  trend  of  using  the  profession- 
al educator  as  consultant  to  a 8^3rvey  staff  composed  of  lay  citizens  of 
the  oonraunlty*  Throu^out  the  development  of  the  siarvey  movwaent  the  use 
of  students  of  educational  administration  as  meohers  of  the  suirvey  staff 
has  been  a common  practice*  According  to  reports  the  survey  has  proved 
a learning  experience  for  students  of  educational  administration  and  has 
become  a means  of  vitalizing  both  teaching  and  subject  matter* 


^XBjption,  "School  and  Community  Relationship,"  op*  cit* 
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The  tu96  of  the  school  building  survey  has  becone  so  general  and 
the  amber  of  such  surveys  so  great  that  It  is  considered  uaneceseaiy 
to  give  citations  to  them.  There  have  been  136  county  school  building 
surveys  idth  seventy-eight  spot  survaiys  condiicted  in  Florida  alone  since 
the  enactnent  of  the  Minimum  Fo^mdatlon  Program  in  19U7»^  This  includes 
all  school  building  surveys  throu|^  1955* 


•1 

’^Information  taken  from  the  official  files  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


CHAPTER  III 


FLORIDA  SCHOOL  BUILD  BtQ  SURVEI  FROCHIAM 

This  chaptar  la  divided  into  two  parts.  Bart  I presents  an 
analyBis  of  pertinent  Florida  School  Lass  providing  for  School  Surveys 
and  Part  H presents  an  analysis  of  procedures  used  in  moiHng  the  Florida 
School  Building  Surveys* 

An  Analysis  of  Florida  Lass  Providing  for  School  Surveys 

This  section  of  Chapter  IH  sill  prosent  a brief  background  of 
Educational  Studies  of  Florida,  the  development  of  Florida  School  Lavs 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  Mlnimuoi  Foundation  Program  Las, 
appropriate  constitutional  amendnents,  and  a sumnazy  of  the  Florida 
School  Lavs  covering  the  adoinistretlon  and  organisation  of  the  schools, 
school  surveys,  school  plant  plaiming,  minimaa  standards  for  sites  and 
btdldings,  approval  of  bxiildlng  plans,  and  procediires  for  determining 
the  annual  apportionment  to  each  county* 

The  tendency  in  the  early  days  in  many  sections  of  Florida,  as 
in  o-Uier  states,  sas  to  organise  tax  districts  aboxib  each  school  or 
several  small  schools  in  the  district*  In  those  days  practically  aTT 
schools  in  the  rtirel  areas  sere  small*  The  reoz*ganisatlon  of  tax  dis~ 
triote,  after  they  sere  once  established,  has  alsays  been  a sics  and 
difficult  process*  For  this  reason,  there  remained  for  maiy  years  in 
the  state  hundreds  of  these  smal.1  distriots*  They  sere  entirely  too 
small  to  meet  the  needs  of  a modem  educational  program.  The 
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achool  district  sas  a product  of  the  frontier  and  had  considerable  merit 
in  providing  the  educational  need  of  the  day.  The  development  of  roads, 
modem  trenn>ortation,  the  increasing  concentration  of  life  in  urban 
areas  and  the  noveaent  from  cromled  areas  of  the  cities  to  the  si&urban 
areas  have  made  the  aaall  school  district  obsolete,  liaoy  witers  credit 
the  southern  states  with  leading  'Uie  movement  for  larger  school  dis- 
tricts and  iiqproved  organisation  eith  a nmber  of  the  states  organised 
as  county  units. 

The  mays  in  irtilch  small  districts  are  usually  deficient  are  as 
foUOKSt 

Tlwy  offer  too  narroe  a ourriculun,  espeoially  in 
high  school.  They  have  unusual  dlffLctilty  in  getting 
good  teachers. 

They  easts  mai5)oeer  by  ecqploylxig  teachers  for  too 
feir  pvpLls, 

They  cost  too  mud^  per  ptq>il« 

They  make  it  practically  ia?x>ssible  to  tax  local 
resoiaroeo  fairly  and  adequately  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

They  make  it  difficult  to  locate  school  buildings 
properly  in  relation  to  centers  of  Health  and  areas 
idiere  the  most  children  live. 

They  cause  State  systems  of  scho<d.  finance  to  be 
mmeoessarily  cumbersome  and  complicated,  thus  rnaiHng 
it  difficult  to  distribute  State  school  funds 
equitably. 

They  isq>ede  tiie  opemticm  of  economioal  and  effi— 
ci«xt  transportation  for  pupils,^ 

* 

On  the  other  hand  school  dls-bricts  ehloh  are  too  large  have  the 
following  disadvantages) 

Citizens  of  a large  city  generally  have  less  pxdde 


^The  Connnittee  for  The  VShite  House  Cei^areiiai  on  A 

^port  to^  i^esyUHit  CiSStdiigW, 
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in  thdir  schools  than  citizens  of  a smaller  school 
district^  and  they  seldom  am  irilling  to  mrk  as  hard 
for  better  schools.  As  a result,  it  is  easier  for  big 
dtgr  schools  to  lose  all  contact  eith  the  people,  and 
to  be  adainistered  almost  exclusively  by  a small 
gro\;^  of  professionals. 

Childr^  or  pamnts  irtio  have  conqplaints  against 
big  dty  school  systems  generally  find  it  harder  to  be 
heard  than  would  be  the  case  in  smaller  school  districts. 

In  max^  small  school  districts,  for  instance,  there  is 
one  school  board  member  for  each  thousand  or  so  msi- 
dents.  In  many  large  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  them 
is  only  one  eohool  board  m«nber  for  aboxit  100,000  msi- 
dents.  This  difference  in  represmtation  on  the  school 
board  is  often  reflected  accurately  in  the  amount  of 
attention  an  individxial  citizen  can  get  from  his  board 
of  education. 

Citizms  of  large  achool  districts  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  am  all  in  the  same  district, 
and  wozk  against  each  other  rather  than  cooperate  for 
ovejrall  school  impmvment.^ 

Good  roads  and  motor  transportation  now  make  it  possible  for 
childmn  to  travel  many  miles  to  school.  Uoreover,  it  is  now  moognized 
that  satisfactory  opportunities,  particularly  for  high  school  pupil s, 
cannot  economically  be  offered  in  the  small  school.  District  boundary 
lines  constitute  barriers  which  again  and  again  have  mtarded  the  de» 
velopmcmt  of  the  ediool  program  and  its  economical  and  administrative 
efficiency. 

All  the  confusion  that  would  be  requimd  in  rules  and  mgulations 
to  enable  a high  school  pupil  to  attend  school  in  anolh^  district 
readily  be  avoided  by  the  siaple  expedient  of  allowing  no  school  district 
to  exist  that  is  too  small  to  maintain  at  least  wie  good  modem  high 
school.  Efficient  and  effective  administration  of  local  schools  calls 


^Ibid.,  p,  16, 
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for  educational  and  business  adodnistrative  seirvicesf  health  services 
and  census^  siper vision'  of  instruction  and  attendance  ^v^ervislon*  Al- 
though there  is  no  set  rule  as  to  size  school  district  that  is  most 
economical  most  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  school  \mit  should 
enough  to  offer  at  least  twelve  jrears  of  schoolingi  to  provide 
a lai^e  enough  base  for  local  taxation}  to  provide  a(ifaiinistwitive  and 
ST^ervisory  services}  and  to  facilitate  the  eccaxomlwa.  operation  of  the 
schools. 

Careful  research  and  ejq)erlence  has  indicated  that  to  provide 
adequate  and  economical  administrative  service,  local  school  districts 
etoich  can  and  usually  do  include  many  school  buildings  "should  have  at 
least  1,200  pupils  and  forty  teachers.  Gains  in  efficiency  and  econony 
can  be  ejqjected  until  ^pioxlnatety  10,000  pig>ils  are  included  in  one 
district."^ 

The  rainimia  size  of  a school  district  ahould  contain  grades  1-12 
or  K-Ut  and  a central  staff  to  provide  administretive  and  si5>ervisoiy 
services  as  well  as  sufficient  maintenance  of  all  units.  Each  school 
district  should  have  at  least  one  high  school  and  may  have  a consolidated 
elementary  school  located  at  neighborhoods  or  camaunities  throi^hout  the 
area.  Each  sdiool  in  a district  ahodLd  meet  minlmuB  standards. 

The  following  standards  for  size  of  individual  school  carters 
should  be  considered} 

1.  Each  high  school  should  have  a minlmita  of  300 
pupils,  or  75  ptq>ils  in  each  age  group,  and  12 
time  teachers.  There  are  gains  in  economy  and  effi— 


^Ibid.,  p,  1$, 
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oieney  until  the  enroUoent  reaches  700  pt^ile*  Such 
a standard  is  applicable  ehether  the  school  is  senior, 
junior-senior,  or  junior  high  school.  There  is  little 
or  no  evidence  that  anything  is  gained  by  having  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  1,000  pi^lls  in  any  school. 

2.  The  minimm  size  of  an  elamentazy  school  should 
be  175  pipils  and  7 teachers  for  a 6-gr^e  school. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  teacher  per  grade  in  any 
school.  There  are  inprovements  in  efflcienoy  and 
economy  to  300  piq>ll8  and  12  teachers. 

3.  The  minlmm  size  of  a junior  or  comunity 
college  should  be  200  pupils  and  10  teachers.^ 

The  planning  of  school  distriot  reorganizatl<m  cannot  be  too 
greatly  emphaaized  since  it  must  serve  the  eduoatlcuial  needs  today,  to» 
morrow,  and  perhaps  for  generaticais  to  corae.  The  state  through  the  de- 
. partment  of  education  or  some  other  i^oifled  agency  should  assimie 

responsibilily  for  reorganization  without  stifling  local  int«*est  or  de- 
stroying local  autommy  to  go  beycKid  the  mlnimiin  standards  prescribed. 

The  State  Department  of  Edxication  shoiLld  also  assume  the  raspon— 
alblUly  for  assisting  in  the  planning  for  school  centers.  In  a nunber 
of  states  the  state  department  is  already  fumlahing  assistance  to  the 
local  sdiod  boards  in  planning  and  organizing  school  centers. 


County  School  Organization 


The  chief  merit  of  the  county  tmit  found  in  mai^  of  the  soutocm 
states,  as  the  unit  for  S(^ool  adainistratlve  purposes,  is  that  in  many, 
states  it  is  the  civil  imit  and  would  be  the  most  convenient  and  satis— 
faotrary  area  to  use  for  school  administration  • The  county  unit  to 

equalize  both  the  burdens  and  educational  opportunity  without  regard  to  the 


^Xbid. , p.  l6. 
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privileged  few. 

Since  the  enactcent  of  the  Minjann  FoundatLoa  Program  Law  in 
19U7»  Florida  schools  hSTO  operated  under  a Oounl^  Quit  School  %stem 
and  a coxmtsTHtride  school  district,  !Oie  county  school  organization  in 
Florida  prior  to  2Sk7  had  the  inaur  disadvantages  inhewnt  in  a system 
with  a amber  of  small  districts.  After  studying  the  County  School 
Organization  of  Floxida  the  Citizens  Caanlttee  on  Education  in  19U7 
made  the  foUowLng  oonsnentt 

The  confused  pattern  of  school  organization  in 
Florida  with  its  duplicating  and  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities for  administration  of  scI^kwIs  has 
made  it  difficult  f the  public  to  determine 
definitely  eliich  of  its  agencies  has  failed. 

Certainly  no  county  board,  superintmdent  or  die- 
trlct  trustee  would  willingly  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  failure.  The  natural  and  hman 
reaction  is  to  blame  someone  else.  It  seems 
assured  that  the  people  would  be  better  served  if 
they  coiild  point  to  a single  officer  of  a single 
agency  and  say,  »Tou  have  the  responsibility;  we 
hold  you  accountable, ' This  oann^  be  done  under 
the  present  organization  for  education,^ 

Progress  was  being  made  in  Florida  at  a relatively  slow  rate 
prior  to  19U7*  Florida  has  made  more  prepress  in  education  since  19U7 
than  in  any  comparable  period  of  its  great  histozy.  The  facts  and 
findings  reported  hy  tlra  Citizens  Committee  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Minlmm  Foundation  Program  Law  in  19U7*  This  brought  about  greater 
expenditures  providing  better  equalization  of  educational  opportunities, 
better  opportunities  for  all  children,  better  qualified  teadiers,  more 


^•^xjcation  and  the  Future  of  Florida,  A Report  of  the  Com]^: 
aiye  Stu4y  of  Mucatlon  in  (Tallahassee,  Horidlat  Iftorioa 

diiiisens  Comoitiee  on  Mucaiion,  l9U7)« 
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inetruetional  supplits,  more  adaq\iate  transportation,  better  school 
facilities,  and  a tenth  m<mth  for  plarmlng  and  etraluation  on  the  part 
of  the  staff*  In  19^0  the  statement  that  "the  laost  serious  handicap 
lAiieh  Florida  is  facing  now  as  it  stands  and  looks  at  its  progress 
educationally  stems  from  certain  eonstitutlonal  and  statutory  provi- 
sions whL(di  detezinine  the  county  organisation,  for  the  adnlnistration 
of  its  schools,  iQ>on  principles  which  aire  basically  unsound"^  is 
basically  true  in  19$6,  with  a few  exceptions* 

Proposals  have  been  made  and  plans  are  under  way  in  many 
counties  of  Florida  to  change  the  county  organization  for  the  adoinis- 

t 

tration  of  the  schools  from  an  eLeotive  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction  to  an  appointive  one,  and  to  eliminate  the  conflicting  dial 
control  of  the  board  of  truetees  and  the  board  of  pxft>lic  Instructlan* 
spite  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  statutes  of  Florida  call  for  a 
county  school  board,  a board  of  trustees,  and  a school  superintendent, 
much  progress  has  be«i  made*  To  realise  more  fully  the  value  of  the 
other  exceOLlent  provisions  already  established  in  the  Minimiim  Foundation 
Program  Law,  the  inoblem  of  securing  a sounder  method  cf  organization 
for  the  administration  of  the  county  system  must  be  solved* 

Recoraaendations  for  improving  the  adainistratlon  cf  the  county 

^See  pages  66  and  99* 
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organization  In  Florida  havo  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  since  1929* 
of  these  prop}osal8  ha-ve  been  very  similar*  The  Educational  Survey 
Cocnission  reeccroended  thatt 

• • • the  County  Board  of  Education  should  be 
elected  at  large  by  the  voters  of  the  county.  This 
board  should  consist  oC  seven  m«d3ers  who  should 
serve  without  pay,  and  whose  terns  expire  serially. 

And  since  general  elections  occur  only  every  two 
years,  two  would  be  elected  at  every  general  elec- 
tion except  on  the  fourth  election-  when,  only  one 
would  be  elected.  The  first  board  should  cast  lots 
to  determine  the  rotation  in  which  their  terms 
would  S3q>ire.  The  County  Board  of  Education  should 
select  and  employ  a County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  would  be  resp<xi8ible  only  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  would  be  subject  to  dismissal  at  any 
time  his  services  should  prove  unsatisfactory.  He 
should  have  minimm  qualifications  similar  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  have  entire 
charge  of  all  coun^  schools.  The  County  Board  of 
Education  would  function  only  throu|^  the  County 
Sv^xdntendent  of  Schools. 

An  additional  recommendation  is  mads  for  cities 
above  a certain  size,  that  the  city  voters  should 
sleet  an  advisory  .board  of  three  mend^ers,  who  wotQd 
advise  the  County  Board  of  Education  as  to  tbe  needs 
of  the  city  schools  and  would  act  in  an  advisory 
ecq)aclty  to  the  associate  superintendent  of  schools 
in  charge  of  that  particular  city's  schools. 

It  is  further  reoommended  that  the  speoial  tax 
school  district  syston  be  abolished  in  its  entirety 
(as  soon  as  a feasible  plan  may  be  devised).^ 

The  Citizens  Conmiittee  in  19h7  rs<x>mmended  thati 

1.  The  County  Board  of  Education  should  be 
established  as  a constitutional  policy-determining 
body  conqposed  of  5 to  7 members,  the  size  depending 
i;qpon  the  p<^tQation  of  the  county. 

2.  The  county  board  should  be  the  policy-deter- 
mining and  ruLe-making  authority  for  the  county 


^Eduoational  Survey  Commission  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Digest. 
Survey  Staff  Report  (Tallahassee.  Florldat  T.  J.  Appleyard.  Ino.. 
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school  systsm. 

3 m The  Oovaaty  Sv^rintendent  of  Education  should 
be  appointed  by  reorganized  County  Board  of 
Education* 

U*  The  County  Supnrintendent  should  serve  as  the 
executive  officer  responsible  for  advising  the  school 
program  under  the  controlling  policies  and  rules  of 
the  county  board* 

5*  The  Constitution  tdiould  be  amended  to  provide 
for  abolition  of  special  tax  school  districts* 

6*  The  Legislature  should  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion by  each  school  community  of  advisoxy  local  school 
trustees  for  each  sdiool* 

7*  The  local  school  should  be  or^nized  to  meet 
nee^  of  the  Iconroving  school  program*^ 

Dean  J*  B*  Milte  in  Public  Edwation  in  Florida  1550  presented 

reconuoendations  for  ioqprovizig  the  county  school  crganizaticm  as  follows! 

1*  There  should  be  one  school  board  which  has 
full  responsibility  for  detesmining  policies 
governing  the  operation  of  the  county  school  system* 

This  board  should  be  oos^osed  of  five  to  seven  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  people  of  the  county* 

2*  The  heal'd  niembers  should  be  paid  travel  ex- 
penses and  a per  diem  for  each  meeting*  The  nuober 
of  meetings  for  which  pay  is  received  should  not  ex- 
ceed tewatywCour  per  year* 

3*  This  board  should  have  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities currently  vested  in  the  district 
trustees  and  the  county  boards  of  public  instruction* 
ii*  This  board  should  select  the  county  st^serin- 
teiident  of  education,  determine  his  salary  and  term 
of  office* 

5*  The  county  sv^rlntendsnt  shotiLd  serve  as 
executive  officer  of  this  board,  and  administer  the 
schools  of  the  county  under  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  board* 

6*  County  si^ierintendents  shall  be  well  trained 
educational  leaders*  They  ^all  be  certified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  adidnistration  and  super- 
vision* The  board  should  be  free  to  select  the  best 
qualified  person  available  without  reference  to  pre- 
vious residence* 

7*  To  impLemaat  these  recomsMuidaticins  the 


^Ediwation  and  The  Future  of  Florida,  op*  cit*,  pp*  263'^U* 
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canstitutlon  should  be  amended  %o  readt 

(1)  Pspoyide  for  the  ellinlnatlon  of  district 
trustees. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  olectioa  of  one  school 
board  to  bo  the  policy-forming  board  for  the  schools 
of  the  county  tdiose  menbers  are  to  be  paid  esQ^enses 
and  a per  diem  fixed  by  the  Legislature* 

(3)  Provide  for  the  appointaent  of  the  County 
S^eri^tendent  of  Bdueaticm  by  the  duly  formed 

The  Florida  Constitution  calls  "for  a uniform  system  of  public 
free  sdiools,  • • * * and  for  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same*"^  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  provide  equal  educational  opportuni*- 
ties  for  all  parsons  in  the  State.  To  fulfill  the  demands  of  democratic 
tradition  'teat  public  education  be  kept  close  to  the  people^  the  State 
must  make  It  possible  for  the  local  school  organization  to  develop  the 
bype  of  educational  program  idiich  most  efficiently  realizes  the  objec- 
tives of  its  (d.tizens*  The  eoiHk  of  the  local  units  are  combined  to  form 
the  Statens  educational  program. 

Tl»  system  of  school  organization  most  widely  used  nationally  and 
ifliich  has  shown  greater  promise  of  producing  good  schools  is  one  in 
which  the  people  elect  the  school  board  and  through  them  exprsss  their 
desires  about  the  school.  The  board  realizing  the  need  for  competent 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people,  selects  a qualified 
superintendent  of  schools  and  makes  him  rsmpoisible  to  than  for  the 
school  program.  This  direct  line  of  responsibility  gives  greater 

^J.  B.  "White,  Public  Education  in  Florida  19^J0  (Tallahassee. 
Florida*  Florida  Sta%‘'Mv»r^^,  pp.  3U*Jl5. 

^Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida.  ArUcle  XU,  Section  1. 
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pranise  of  producing  better  schools. 

th.  of  organl«tlon  In  PlorKia  then.  a« 

chanc  for  ccnfUot  becune  of  the  dn.1  boardo  of  control,  Tbln 
doal  oontrol  prortdoo  thro.  alt«natlv»,.  (i)  the  truatoee  roaUalng 
the  f ooUidrness  of  too  board,  take  very  Uttl.  action  in  detemlnlng 
school  affair.,  (2)  the  tw  board,  nest  Jointly,  prerotlng  oonmctaj 
or  (3)  each  board  can  try  to  handU  the  affair,  of  th.  .chool.  result- 
ing In  confucung  reopcoelbUltl..  and  JeeloueU.,  In  ord«  to  deter- 
"in.  Jnrtedlctlon  of  th.  t»  ruling  boart.  or«.  certain  eohool 
problen.  court  action  h<u,  been  required  In  a nuaber  of  case..  o«*r«ly 
opouMng.  uMt  of  the  trurtee.  and  board  neaber.  agree  that  the  teo 
boards  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

A ^nnce  at  the  echoSl  orgmlMUon  of  other  etates  Indicate. 
tl»t  Florida  i.  the  only  .tate  In  th.  naUon  .dich  ha.  no  appointed 
<nwlnt«xi.nt..  A.  th.  ewutl™  offlc«.  of  th.  .chool  eyrtaa  It  1. 
tapemUTO  that  the  superintendent  be  a highly  trained  per^n  for  the 
technical  Job  of  adalnlrterlng  the  whool  syst*.  Ih.  leaderAlp  of 
the  »pertnt«al«t  help,  t,  deWn.  of  the  «hool  syrt... 

Popular  election  se««  to  be  the  poorert  »y  to  .elect  «hool  «talni- 
rtratcrs.  The  school  adalnlrtrator  should  be  hl^  trained,  with  at 
least  a Masters  Degree  and  train«l  m «imlnirt>r.Uan.  By  being  able  to 
•ppolnt  the  school  adnlnlrtrator  ths  school  board  Is  able  to  rwjuire  a 
P«-»n  to  ueet  certain  standard,  before  he  c«.  be  selected  supertntend«rt. 
It  to  be  ™ry  difficult  to  enforce  the  high  standsrd.  re<pdred  to 
hold  office  when  the  superlntendBnt  Is  aieoted  to  office.  A. 
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representatives  of  the  people  the  sdiool  board  cotiLd  still  consider  the 


desires  of  the  people  in  appointing  a si:?)erintaiient  and  be  more  able  to 
require  the  higher  standards  thought  desirable  for  a stperintendent* 

Since  the  school  programs  are  deteimined,  to  a large  degree,  by 
the  amomt  of  financial  assistance  made  available  to  the  sdiool  system, 
another  dovelopnent  which  has  ahoim  its  effect  on  the  school  fiystems* 
ability  to  forge  ahead  is  homestead  exenption.  This  has  reduced  the 
valuation  in  many  districts  to  the  extent  that  the  school  tax  return  is 


almost  ne^gible.  Homestead  execgitlon  is  provided  as  follows  i 

of  hoMstead  from  taxation.  Eveiy  person 
who  has  legal  title  or  beneficlanitle  in  equity 
to  i^al  property  in  this  State  and  dio  resides  'thereon 
and  in  good  faith  makes  the  same  his  or  her  peraanent 
home,  or  the  permanent  home  of  another  or  others  legally 
or  naturally  dependent  i^pai  said  person,  shall  be 
titled  to  an  exsn?>tion  from  all  taxation,  except  for 
assesaaento  for  special  bwiefits,  up  to  the  asi^ssed 
valuation  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  on  the  said  home 
and  contiguous  real  property,  as  defined  in  Arti.cle  10, 
Section  1,  ^ the  Cionstitution,  for  the  year  1939 
thereafter*”^ 


One  ean  readily  see  the  effect  of  luimestead  exemption  on  the  building 
p«^am  by  considering  that  the  shortage  of  school  building  persists 
largely  because  of  a shortage  of  money*  This  means  that  serious  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  in  adjusting  the  progrem  and  In  developing  a 
ld.an  which  is  fair  to  all  schools*  Homestead  exenption  alaw  allows  the 
tax  burden  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a few  while  many  pwple  p*y 
little  or  zu>  ad  valorem  taxes  due  to  the  low  assessed  valuation  and  the 
$5,000  axen?)tion.  Approximately  one-third  the  value  of  pro^rty  is 


destitution  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Article  I,  Section  7, 
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exBsnpt,  There  is  a need  for  raising  the  assessed  valuation  to  fall 
more  in  line  with  its  real  value.  An  equalization  board  w)uld  eliminate 
low  assessed  valuation  and  still  make  it  possible  to  have  homestead 
eacemption  without  too  great  a loss  of  revenue  for  schools.  The  problem 
of  financial  support  for  the  public  schools  has  been  studied  by  axithoxl- 
ties  in  educational  finance  for  a ntmber  of  years.  Johns  and  Moiphet  in 
discxissing  the  financial  problem  made  the  following  statement) 

The  financial  problmns  of  the  piiblie  schools  have 
been  acute  during  the  past  three  years.  These  pxob- 
leme  have  been  primarily  due  to  a dsclins  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  increase  in  school 
population,  demands  on  the  part  of  «xe  pjiblic  for 
better  schools.  Inflexible  plans  for  state  8\q)port, 
and  small  inefficient  local  administrative  units 
and  local  school  centers.^ 

Prom  time  to  time  there  has  been  a constant  and  ever-increasing 
demand  for  m<Mre  and  more  funds  to  bo  provided  for  public  edication. 

Since  the  expenditures  for  schools  have  continued  to  increase  at  a very 
rapid  rate,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  people  to  taka  stock  of  the 
school  situatioxx.  The  people  have  called  xtpcan.  their  legislators  to 
htf.p  solve  this  problem  by  passing  laws  to  provide  more  funds  for  pidbllc 
aducatioi. 

In  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  thb 
public  school  systems  of  Florida,  the  1927  Florida  Legislators  passed  an 
act  creating  the  Bducational  Survey  Commission  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
This  Commission  was  p»  vlded  for  in  Chapter  12011,  Laws  of  Florida, 

^R.  L.  Johns  and  E.  L.  Uorphet,  ''Financial  Support,®  Review  of 
Educational  Research,  xm  (October,  1951),  298.  
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Session  1927  ifhloh  gave  the  duties  of  the  Ciomnlssion  as  follows  t 

Section  2t  It  ^all  be  the  duly  of  said  Commission 
to  employ  a staff  of  recognized  experts  from  outside 
the  State  of  Florida,  trained  in  educational  survey 
wozic  to  make  an  impartial  Ircvestii^tion  as  to  the  or^ 
ganization,  administration,  financial  condition  and 
general  efHciency  of  the  educational  systaa  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  including  all  schools  and  educaticaial 
institutions  supported  by  public  taxation,  in  accor- 
danco  with  ap_  roved  scientific  standards  of  educational 
research,  and  to  make  definite  reooat  endatlcns  for  the 
ipprovement  theiwof.  Said  Suivoy  Coianioslon  shall 
accompany  their  said  report  and  reoansDendatlons  with 
proposed  bills  designed  to  carry  out  said  recoBBiendaticais# 

This  survey  staff,  under  the  dlrocticin  of  Strayer  of  Columbia,  was  in- 
deed c<m^)etent,  being  composed  of  authorities  from  mazy  universities 
and  colleges*^ 

The  Digest  Report^  of  the  facts  and  findings  of  the  Survey  Staff, 
showed  the  need  for  amending  the  Constitution  to  permit  the  Legislature 
to  set  up  a systematic  and  economical  school  administrative  organization 
and  educational  program. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  of  Florida  toward  the  state  study  of 

It 

1927  seemed  to  vary  to  a marked  degree*  The  feeling  of  some  was  ex- 
pressed in  Bducatlcn  and  the  Future  of  Florida  as  foUowst 

The  state  study  authorized  by  the  legislature  • • • 
recognized  the  need  for  periodic  comprehensive  planning* 

However,  its  net  results  were  not  ±n^i*tant,  perhaps 
Itt'gely  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a stui^  made 


^Educational  Survey  Conmission  and  Survey  Staff  Report  to  the 
Legislature,  op*  cit»,  p.  ?• 

^Ibld**  p*  12. 

3Muoational  Survey  Commisaian  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Digest 
Siarvey  Staff  Report,  op*  clt* 
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almost  entirely  by  experts  from  other  states.  It  did  not 
create  the  public  interest  and  feeling  of  responsibility 
tdiich  eould  have  been  developed  had  Florida  educates  and 
other  citizens  been  given  a larger  responsibility.^ 

The  instruction  unit  lass  were  first  passed  in  1933  end  revised 
in  light  of  e3q3erience  in  subsequent  legislative  years.  These  laws  pro- 
vided evidence  of  changing  concept  regarding  state  reaponsibility  for 
financing  education.  These  may  have  provided  the  initial  effort  toward 
the  idea  for  equalizing  the  educational  opportunities  at  a satisfactory 
minlmm  level  throu^iout  the  state. 

Prior  mention  of  uniform  systems  of  education  may  be  found  in 

Section  1,  Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida, 

* 

adopted  in  1685  &nd  stated  that  "the  legislature  shall  provide  for  a 
uniform  STstem  of  public  free  sdiooOLa,  and  shall  provide  for  liberal 
maintenance  of  the  same."  This  Sectiraa  was  found  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Florida  of  1868,  Section  2,  Article  VUI.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1868  referred  to  a uniform  system  of  commm  schools  and  a 
university  and  also  stated  that  instruction  should  be  free. 

Later  Legislation  acknowledged  that  increased  state  support  dis- 
tributed solely  on  the  teacher  unit  basis  was  inadequate  and  provided 
a minimum  foundation  program. 

Equalization 

A mlnimtia  foundation  program  suggests  equalization  of  educational 
^Education  and  the  Future  of  Florida,  op.  clt.»  p*  6. 
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opportunities  at  a desired  aiinimm  level*  It  ^o\d.d  not  be  inisconstraed 
to  mean  tl»  maximum*  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  educators  that  in  order 
to  provide  equalization  of  opportunities  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
natifflial,  state,  and  local  levels  eould  bo  required*  Providing  for  a 
minimum  foundation  program  should  be  a partnership  with  the  national, 
state,  and  local  gove3rments  oonbrlbxiting  certain  proportionate  ^res 
of  the  cost*  The  need  for  planning  on  a national  scale  has  been  pointed 
out  repeatedly  by  students  of  educational  finance*  The  need  for  Federal 
aid  in  the  si^port  of  education  is  expressed  in  the  foUouing  stat^senti 

Without  it  there  is  not  the  remotest  possiMli'fy 
of  providing  an  equitable  minimimt  standard  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  throu^out  the  nation.  This 
conclusion  is  based  tqpon  the  foUceing  indisputable 
factst  (a)  there  are  the  most  appaling  differences 
in  the  educational  oprortunity,  both  among  states 
and  eithin  statesi  (b)  these  differences  in  educa- 
tional opportunity  are  the  result  of  econcsnic 
conditions  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the  states; 

(c)  regardless  of  the  effort  made,  many  states  uill 
never  be  able  to  provide  from  their  own  resources,  a 
minimum  acceptable  program  of  educatlcnal  opportunity, 
and,  (d)  the  recent  developinent  of  oozporatioiui  and 
bolding  companies,  and  changes  in  the  fozos  of  wealth, 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  states  to  tax  the 
greatest  potential  sources  of  revenue*^ 

The  need  for  state  aid  in  the  support  of  education  as  a means  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunities,  was  given  by  Swift  and  Zimmerman 
as  follows  t 

(a)  That  educational  inequalities,  flagrant  and 
ominoiis  for  the  future  of  the  Nation  exists  within 
the  borders  of  almost  every  state;  (b)  that  these 
educational  inequalities  cannot  be  reanedied  until 


^National  Education  Association  Research  Division,  "The  Efforts 
of  the  States  to  Support  Education,*  Research  Bulletin,  XV  (September, 
1537),  156. 
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the  state  assumes  the  responsibility  of  equalizing 
school  revenues  and  school  burdens.  In  nearly  every 
state  increasing  state  school  funds  must  be  provided, 
but  the  provision  of  larger  funds  iiill  by  no  means 
solve  the  problem.  Equally  impoxtant  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  antiquated,  unscientific,  and  unjust 
methods  of  apportioning  state  aid  which  aire  still 
employed  in  tte  majority  of  our  states.^ 

With  the  development  of  new  elements  in  the  school  program,  the 
growth  of  schools^  the  Inczeased  cost  of  schools,  the  recognition  of  the 
need  of  equalizing  educational  opportunity,  the  closer  definition  of 
equalization,  the  rise  of  research  and  the  adoption  of  comprehensive 
state  aid  systems,  there  came  to  be  apparent  two  general  schools  of 
thoxight  on  the  principles  guiding  the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  be 
(1)  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  and  (2)  stimulation 
of  local  educational  sentiment  on  the  other. 

The  concern  for  equalizing  the  educational  opporttmity  can  be 
justified  by  the  knowledge  of  the  relationsliip  betwe«i  the  woric  of  the 
school  and  the  econcanlc  well«beiag  of  the  people.  Adeqiiate  financial 
support  of  the  schools  is  basically  possible  and  ctofenslble  from  the 
strictly  economic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  desirable  from  the  social 
point  of  view. 

The  very  existence  of  our  enoxmovisly  poroduetlve 
industrial  economy  iwjuld  be  impossible  if  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Itoited  States  were  illiterate,  ignorant, 
and  occupationally  unskilled  • • . . Farom  the  economic 
viewpoint,  it  is  wise  public  policy  to  offer  the  kind 
and  aaount  of  education  which  will  result  in  the  laj>» 

^st  total  income  after  paying  the  cost  of  the 


^Fletcher  H.  Swift  and  Bruce  L«  Zlmrerman,  State  School  Taxes 
Md  School  Funds  and  Their*  Appoi^cuBarot,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Educailon,  bulletin,  No.  29  (Washington,  D.  C.i  Govt. 

Printing  Office,  1929),  p,  U31. 
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education  to  Individuals  axjd  to  the  nation  • • • , 

The  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  expanding  educational 
opportunity  has  not  been  reached  from  the  economic  stand— 
point.-*- 

There  is  a hi^  corr^ation  betneen  years  of  school  completed 
and  the  rental  value  of  hones,  and  betneen  years  of  school  completed  by 
citiaens  of  cities  and  of  states,  and  retail  sales.2 

C!onant3  concluded  that  our  system  of  goverment  should  strive  for 
the  utmost  equaliaation  practicable.  The  gravity  of  inadequate  financi- 
al ST^ort  for  schools  during  tlM  nineteen-thirties  was  indicated  ty 
MthamU  idien  he  pointed  out  that  (a)  school  districts  serving  3,0CX),000 
children  are  forced  to  curtail  their  school  year  by  three  months,  (b) 
2,ii00  schoolhouses  are  actually  locked  for  the  year,  (c)  12,000  more 
schooLhouses  will  be  locked  if  teachers  demand  full  payment  of  salaries, 

(d)  1,1400,000  pupils  sit  in  school  houses  condonnad  unsafe,  or  unsani— 

(e)  1,000,000  attend  classes  in  teats,  lodge  halls,  and  stores, 

(f ) 500,000  go  to  school  only  half  a day  because  of  lack  of  space,  and 

(g)  800,000  att«id  no  school  because  their  neighborhood  is  too.  poor  to 
provide  one  or  thqjr  are  too  poor  to  go. 

One  of  the  differences  Witham  found  in  conparing  the  methods  of 


^NatlOTal  Education  Association  and  American  Association  of 
School  Adainis;^tor8,  Educational  PoUdes  Coianission,  Education  and 

^ American  Democracy  (Washington,  D7Tn"  "%e 

2 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Committee  on  EducaUoa,  Education, 
an  Investment  in  People  (Washington,  D,  Oi  The  Committee,  OTij: 

^ James  B.  Conan t,  "Public  Education  and  the  Structure  of  Ameri- 
can Society,"  Teachers  College  Record.  XLTII  (December,  19U5). 

Wuest  G,  Witham,  "Degree  of  Equalization,"  School  Executive. 
LH  (February,  I9I4O),  10.  — ^ 
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equalization  is  thatt 

• « • in  states  sith  considerable  equalization  tbs 
schools  are  apt  to  be  imifonnly  good  or  unifonaLy  poor 
as  the  case  may  bej  irhereasj  in  states  of  low  equali- 
zation the  qiiaUty  of  the  sdiools  is  lilosly  to  be  very 
spotty— that  is,  some  districts  will  have  si?)erlor 
schools  and  other  distzdcts  will  have  very  poor  schools*^ 

Data  frran  each  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  19lt6  showed  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  the  schools  most  liberally  supported  re- 
ceived from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  per  classroom  as  the  poorest 
schools*^  According  to  the  conmittee  for  the  1955  ^^hite  House  C!onference3 
the  states  will  vary  widely  in  wealth  per  child  of  school  age.  The  in^ 
come  of  the  people  per  child  of  school  age  in  191*0  was  six  to  one  ihlle 
1953  ratio  was  four  to  one.  Over  the  thirteen  year  period  the  four 
least  able  states  increased  306  per  cent  in  ineosts  per  child  of  school 
age  or  $2,733  per  child,  and  the  four  wealthiest  states  increased  only 
155  per  cent,  but  this  was  $6,958  per  child.  The  national  average  of 
school  revenue  available  per  classroom  unit  was  $7,025  in  1953,  The 
school  revenue  available  per  classroom  uxiit  in  1953  ranged  tram  a low  of 
$2,l*Ol*  to  a hi^  of  $10,182,  The  Cosmnittee^  reported  that  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation’s  children,  have  the  fieeal  capacity  to  finance 
educational  programs  equivalent  to  the  national  average  of  $7,025  per 

^Ibid,.  p,  12, 

2 

K,  Norton  and  Bugene  S,  Lawler,  ISofinished  Business  in 
toucan  Education  (Washington,  D,  G,j  AciOTican  Council  on  fcducation, 

^Hhlte  House  Conference,  op^^  Pit,,  p,  55« 
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clasaroom  unit  without  undue  tax  burdai  or  effort.  A tax  effort  for 
the  public  schools  equal  to  foiar  per  cent  of  the  income  payments  to 
individuals  is  not  an  unreasonable  tax  effort.  Based  on  this  assumption, 
evidence  idiows  that  if  aH  states  would  raise  their  educational  revenues 
to  four  per  cent  of  their  per  capita  unit,  eighty^three  per  oent  of  the 
states  would  have  in  excess  of  $6,000  per  classmom  unit  and  ninety'otwo 
per  cent  woiild  have  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  classroom  unit.  Tl»  remain- 
ing four  states  would  be  North  Dakota  with  IU,982j  Alabama,  $U,800j 
Arkansas,  $U,588,  and  Mississippi,  $3,li78.^ 

Florida  *3  average  income  per  ohUd  five  to  seventeen,  in  19U0, 
expressed  in  1953  dollars,  was  $^#035.  This  had  increased  by  1953  to 
$6,li08  or  sixty^our  per  cent.  Based  on  income  of  the  residents,  1953- 
51*  Florida»s  revenue  per  classroom  unit  was  #7,175.  If  Florida »s  tax 
effort  were  four  per  oent  of  the  income  of  the  residents  the  revenue  per 
classroom  unit  would  be  $8,551.^ 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  the  area  of  educational  finance 
and  state  aid  shows  the  following  trendst  (a)  a tendency  to  reduce  the 
nixd>er  of  eai>»  maxked  sources  of  revenue,  (b)  progress  toward  more  state 
aid  among  the  states,  (c)  a step  toward  obtaining  mox«  state  school 
funds  from  direct  appropriations,  (d)  inproveraents  in  methods  of 
apportionment  of  state  funds,  and  (e)  a tendency  to  ease  rather  than  to 
make  more  difficult  the  financing  of  schools. 

^Ibid. 

2lbld..  p.  63. 
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Moiphet^  advocated  that  eadi  state  should  plan  balanced  and  ade- 
quate minlnnsn  program  of  services^  and  then  provide  sufficient  finances 
to  support  the  program* 

During  the  last  ten  years  most  states  seem  to  have  been  moving 
toward  the  development  of  some  type  of  foundation  program  as  a basis 
of  school  finance  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity*  Chase 
Uoxphet  showsd  that  while  most  of  the  states  had  established  some  '^jrpe 
of  foundation  or  equalisation  program,  either-the  funds  are  too 
or  the  bases, used  are  too  xsasatisfactoiy  In  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  states  for  the  progrm  to  be  of  much  significance* 

The  Importance  of  erq>ert  planning  of  the  school  building  program, 
including  the  details  of  the  school  plant,  cannot  be  stressed  too  em— 
phaticaliy  unless  other  phases  of  the  educational  program  are  to  be 
handicapped*  This  tos  very  amply  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Florida 
School  Code  Comnittee  by  the  following  statements 

• • * it  will  be  almost  lapossible  for  a satisfactory 
school  program  to  bo  carried  on  in  the  State  unless  the 
school  building  program  is  first  planned  satisfactorily* 

There  are  a maaber  of  steps  which  must  bo  taken  if 
the  planning  process  is  to  be  satisfactory.  The  major 
steps  are  listed  belows 

1*  Detenaining  where  the  elementary  and  hl^  school 
centers  are  to  be  located* 

2*  Selecting  the  site  or  location  for  eadi  school 
building* 

3*  Plaxujing  the  building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children* 

U*  Constructing  the  building* 


^B*  L*  Moxphet,  *Criteria  for  Allocating  and  Spending  the  School 
Donw,«  Off iclal  Report,  iylt6  (Washington,  D.  C.f  AASA,  a Dept,  of  NBA, 
19ko),  p*  211* 

^Council  of  State  Qovemments,  The  Porty-Eiidit  State  School 
Systems  (Chicago*  Ihe  Council,  191*9 ),"  
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Filming  to  uae  the  building  to  advantage* 

6*  Financing  the  progran.^ 

The  school  situations  in  Florida,  as  in  all  other  states,  have 
changed  greatly  within  the  present  century*  There  has  been  an  Increase 
in  enrt^lmexit  in  all  grades,  especially  hi^  school*  Roads  and  siotor 
vehicles  have  helped  transportation,  therefore,  more  pupils,  increased 
size  of  schools  and  richer  program*  Jneaqualily  of  irealth  over  the 
State  has  called  for  increased  state  si:pport  for  equal  facilities.  The 
schools  have  not  changed  any  faster  than  clvUleation  itself*  The 
Florida  Constitution  has  been  amended  to  keep  19  with  the  modification 
of  civilisation.  School  laws  have  been  changed  more  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  hour  than  a long<4enge  continuous  plan  of  organization.  There 
was  a need  for  a revision  and  reeriting  of  many  of  those  school  laws, 
an  abolition  of  some,  and  a planned  reorganization  of  all  of  them*  The 
Floid.da  School  Code  Committee  gave  as  its  purpose  the  accomplishment  of 
‘the  reorganization  and  revision  of  Florida  School  Laws*2 

As  early  as  1937  Floidjda  had  no  requirement  that  a survey  or 
scientific  stu^jr  of  the  school  sitv>ati(m  be  made  to  aid  in  pi  anni  ng 
the  school  program  or  equalize  the  educational  opportunitie8*3  The 
Report  of  the  Florida  School  Code  Committee  further  recoimr<snd8  thati 

A school  building  program  should  be  planned  at 
least  on  a countyMside  basis,  rather  than  on  a 

^state  of  Florida,  R^wrt  of  Flcrida  Sdiool  Code  Committee 
(Tallahassee,  Florida,  March,  p.  S^. 

2lbid**  p*  2* 

3loc*  clt* 
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district  basis*  The  school  code  should  provide 
for  a county-aride  survey  In  each  couQty  as  a basis 
for  (1)  planning  the  location  of  school  centers^ 

(2)  canying  out  this  building  program,  (3)  indi- 
cating areas  which  should  bo  served  by  each  school, 
and  (U)  the  routing  of  school  busses.  The  law 
should  provide  for  such  siarveys  to  bo  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  by  an 
agency  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  or  ty  an  agency  approved  by  the  D^pairt- 
ment.  It  ^oiild  also  provide  that  Ciovmlgr  Boards  of 
Public  Instruction  are  to  have  such  surveys  made  at 
the  earliest  date  practicable  and  that  each  board 
of  Public  Instruction  shotild  a^pt  a program  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  survey.^ 

The  Committee  summarized  the  findings  in  regards  to  the  sdiool 
plant  as  followBt 

1.  At  present,  the  boil  ding  program  in  most 
ooxinties  tends  to  be  a district  rather  than  a 
county  program.  The  emphasis  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  school 
building  programs  plained  on  a coimigr-wide  basis. 

2.  ProvisicHi  should  be  made  for  comty  wide 
surveys  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  planning  the 
location  of  school  centers,  carrying  out  the 
btdlding  program,  indicating  areas  T*ioh  should 
be  served  by  each  school,  and  for  the  routing  of 
sdiool  busses. 

3*  Each  Board  of  Public  Instruction  should 
prepare  annually  a capital  outlay  budget,  vbich 
shouild  show  projects  to  be  undertamsn  dindng  the 
year  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each*  This 
program  should  be  formulated  in  terms  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  county  survey* 

lu  Plans  for  all  school  buildings  should  be 
prepared  in  accordance  with  educational  specifica- 
tions. Iftiless  this  is  done  many  buildings  will  be 
needlessly  costly  or  will  not  provide  prqperly  for 
the  requirements  of  the  puqplls.  To  assure  needed 
protection  along  these  lines  all  plans  should  be 
checked  and  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  InstructiOTi,  . 

5*  The  law  relating  to  minimw. standards  for 


^Ibid..  p.  99. 
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the  school  plant  arjd  for  school  busses  should  be 
greatly  strengthened  to  authorize  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  on  reconmendation  of  the  State 
SiQjerintetutant,  to  set  tp  such  regulations  as  nay 
be  necessaiy  to  insiare  economical  instruction  and 
to  provide  proper  safeguards  for  the.  self  are  of 
children,^ 

At  the  1939  session  the  Florida  Legislature  adopted  a School 
Code.®  The  School  Code  of  1939  was  the  result  of  the  most  careful  plan- 
ning at  the  state  level  ^diich  had  been  conducted  to  that  tia».  This 
code  not  only  classified  and  reorganized  but  effected  a far  reaching  re- 
vision of  mai^  existing  laws.  This  code  did  not  specifically  repeal 
any  laws  luting  to  education  but  provided  generally  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  general,  special,  and  local,  in 
conflict  with  the  code  are  arepealed.  Many  changes  were  deferred  because 
of  the  need  for  further  study  or  beeaxxse  they  were  controversial  in 
nature.  However,  the  preparation  of  the  School  Code  was  extremely  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  masked  definite  improvement,  in  that  it  removed 
contradictions  of  school  laws  and  arranged  them  systonatically,  and  in 
that  it  represented  the  best  collective  thinking  of  lai^e  nimbers  of 
educators  ajod  citizens. 

In  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  School  Code  Committee 
of  1937#  the  Legislature  inclidal  in  the  School  Code  of  1939  authority 
requiring  that  a school  survey  be  made  In  eadi  county.^  The  School  Code 

^^P<yt  of  the  Florida  School  Code  Committee.  op>  cit..  p.  1(^. 

®The  Florida  School  Code.  1939. 


3Florida  School  Laws.  1939.  Section  915, 
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of  1939  also  inclodsd  the  rsquirenient  that  school  b»illding  programs 
should  be  based  the  results  of  a survegr*^ 

Follonlng  the  passage  of  the  School  Oode^  a defixiite  effort  eas 
made  to  bring  current  practices  into  hamooy  with  changes  in  legialation 
and  into  line  with  best  piectices  idiich  had  be«i  developed  in  the  nation* 
Numerous  handbooks  have  been  prepared  and  published  to  be  used  b7  gi^sigw 
sxioh  as  trustees^  county  board  members,  and  siperlntendeats  of  public 
instruction*  Si  19ljl  a stgnlemfmt  to  the  School  Code  "g  amend- 

ments and  additions  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  aai  published  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education*^ 

Cooperative  i^nning  in  ingnjovlng  the  instructional  program’ 
continued  with  the  inauguration  in  19W;  of  the  Florida  Pe::oaree8-U8o 
Education  Project*  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  attong?ted  to 
servo  as  an  agency  for  continuous  planning  at  the  state  level*  In 
meetings  of  grovQis  throughout  the  State  which  it  has  sponsored,  oppox^n* 
ni'ty  has  been  given  for  large  numbers  to  participate  in  continuous 
evaluation  and  plannixig* 

The  continued  interest  in  and  the  desire  for  Improving  the  public 
schools  of  Florida  has  been  shown  by  the  authorisation  of  the  Florida 
Citisens  Committee  on  Education  by  the  19li5  Legislature*  The  findings 
of  the  Florida  Citisens  Committee  on  Education  found  wide-spread  public 
ST^pport,  and  its  recommendations  were  the  basis  of  the  Mlnimuni  Foundation 

^Ibid* 

. ^^1^^  School  Laws*  I9I4I  Supplement.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion (Tallaiiassee,  Florida,  JU3y  l,  l|i5j^ 
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Rrogram  as  enacted  into  law.- 
Klnimm  Foundation  Program 

Since  manor  areas  in  Florida  did  not  have  financial  resovirces  to 
provide  adequate  facilities,  it  nas  deemed  advisable  to  study  the 
Florida  Constittxtlon,  Statutes,  and  court  deoisims  of  Florida  relating 
to  the  financing,  establii^snent,  provisicni  for  and  the  development  of 
education  in  Florida  pzlor  to  the  Minjbaum  Foindation  Program.  Funds  for 
schools  are  usually  provided  by  taxation.  This  can  be  at  the  state, 
county,  or  district  level.  In  moot  instances  funds  for  schools  are  pro» 
vided  from  aU  three  sources  with  varying  percentages  from  each.  To 
provide  enou^  money  for  school  buildings  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
borrow  money  against  anticipated  xeoeipts  or  issue  bonds  pledging  the 
taxable  property  in  the  district. 

Copeland^  traced  the  development  of  public  school  indebtedness 
in  Florida  and  showed  the  legal  basis  for  lnc\aTing  the  indebtedness. 

"In  1913  'toe  -total  Indebtedness  for  all  schools  in  tne  Sta-te  was  only 
one  and  one-half  million,  with  dis-trict  indeb-bedness  of  merely 
$169,000.**^  Rpior  to  1915  toere  were  few  statutory  limitations  of  in- 
debtedness. The  indebtedness  increased  in  the  nineteen-twenties  due  to 
excessi-ve  borrowing,  and  In  the  ninetetti— thirties  mainly  because  there 
was  -very  little  money  available.  After  the  School  Code  of  1939  and  the 

^R.  W.  Copeland,  Jr.,  "Rxblic  School  Indebtedness  in  Florida," 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Iftii-versity  of  Florida,  Qainesvllle, 
February,  1952),  p.  81. 

2lbid..  p.  83. 
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19iil  Amendments  vere  adopted  the  Im  had  some  tee'tti  azul  max^  safegtiards 
were  provided.  Following  Is  a dlscueslon  of  the  Ckjnstltutlcm  of  Florida 
and  appropriate  laws  leading  to  the  enaotment  of  the  School  Code  in  l^lj^ 
and  the  Mirdnrepi  FomdatLon  Program  Law  in  19U7« 

3h  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  Ccmstitution  of  Florida  one 
can  see  how  the  original  Constitutloa  and  later  Legislative  amendments 
have  tried  to  provide  for  educational  opportunities  in  the  State.  Article 
XII  provides  the  coostitutlonal  authority  for  public  education  in  Florida. 

In  addition  to  containing  provisions  for  "pid>lic  free  schools^*^ 
"State  Svqperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  "State  Board  of 
Education,  "3  the  Constitution  of  Florida  axithoilzed  a State  School  Fund 
as  follows  t 

The  State  School  Fuad,  the  interest  on  ihlch  shall 
be  exclusively  s^plied  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  public  free  schools,  shall  be  derived  from  the 
following  sources  I the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  grented  to  tl»  State  by  the 
IMted  States  for  pi;hllc  sdiool  purposes;  donatlcuis  to 
the  State  when  the  purpose  is  specified;  appropriations 
by  the  State;  the  proceeds  of  escheated  proper^  or 
forfeitxnres;  and  twen1y*^lva  per  cent  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  owned  by 
the  State. "h 

The  way  to  apportion  the  State  School  Fxxnd  was  given  as  follows  t 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  apportionment 
and  distribution  of  the  Interest  on  the  State  School 


•^kMastitution  of  the  State  of  Floxida.  Artd.de  XII,  Section  1, 
^Ibld.,  Section  2. 

3lbid..  Section  3* 

^Ibid..  Section  U* 
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Fund  axid  cil  other  means  provided,  lncl\iding  the  special 
tax,  for  the  siq)port  and  maintenance  of  public  free 
schools  among  the  several  oovnties  of  the  State  in  pro«> 
portion  to  the  average  attendance  schools  in  the 
said  counties  respecUvely*^ 

To  p3?ovide  tlie  proper  type  and  nutaber  of  schools  for  aH  its 
people,  the  nation  must  share  the  tax  buxden*  The  school  funds  are  pro-> 
Tided  by  the  naticaial  govemnent,  state  governments,  and  the  local 
governments*  The  section  of  the  Constitution  of  Florida  pertaining  to 
coiujty  sdiool  tax  originally  provided  for  "a  tax  of  not  less  than  three 
mills,  nor  more  than  five  mills*  be  assessed  and  cdlleeted  for  the 
si^jport  of  schools.  In  19QU  the  Constitution  -was  amended  to  raise  the 
maxintBi  from  "five  mills  to  seven  mills"  and  in  1918  the  CoMtitution 
mas  amended  to  readt 

Each  counly  shall  be  reqixlred  to  assess  and  collect 
annually  for  the  support  of  the  public  free  8<^ools 
therein,  a tax  of  not  less  than  three  mills,  nor  more 
than  ten  Mils  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  properly  in 
the  sane.^ 

Ih  addition  to  the  county  school  tax  the  county  school  fund  shall: 

• • • consist  of  the  properties  of  the  interest  of 
the  State  School  Fund  and  of  the  one  mill  State  tax 
apportionsd  to  the  ootmty,  all  capitation  taxes 
collected  irlthin  the  county  and  all  appr*opriations  by 
the  Legislature  which  shall  with  all  other  County  School 
Funds  be  appoirtioned  and  distributed  as  may  be  provided 
by  law  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Couhty  Board  of 
Pidblio  Instruction  solely  for  the  si^ozii  and  maantenanoe 
of  public  free  schools.  Provided  that  su<^  apportionment 
and  distribution  shall  be  made  by  g«ieral  law  based  :^n 
socoe  declared  pzincipls  of  clasalflcatlon  to  be  determined 


^Ibid.,  Section  7*  iimended  and  adopted  189U* 
^Ibid.,  Section  8,  Ameaded  1918. 
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by  the  Legislature*^ 

In  ro^rd  to  County  Sdiool  Districts^  Trustees  and  tax^  the  CkMi— 
stitution  of  Florida  authorized  that* 

The  L^slature  nay  provide  for  the  division  of  any 
county  car  counties  Into  convenient  school  districts; 
and  for  the  electlcai  biennially  of  three  school  trustees^ 
who  shall  !K>ld  their  office  for  two  years,  and  who  shall 
have  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  within  the  dis- 
trict and  for  levsrlng  and  collection  of  a district  school 
tax,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  public  free  schools  within 
the  district,  whenever  a majority  of  the  qualified  elect- 
ors thereof  that  pay  a tax  c«i  real,  or  personal  property 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  levy;  Provided,  that  any  tax 
authorized  by  this  section  iSxall  not  exceec:  ten  mills  oa 
the  dollar  in  any  one  year  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
dlstrlct*‘ 

This  section  was  amended  in  1922  to  inez^se  the  aaxlmwi  tax  ' 
allowed  in  an  attemrst  to  meet  the  fast  rising  debts  of  the  district 
at  that  time* 

The  Legislettre  provided  for  the  division  of  any  county  at 
counties  Into  school  districts.  But  what  constitutes  a school  district? 
The  Florida  Constitution  says  thatt 

Any  incorporated  town  or  city  xaay  constitute  a School 
District,  the  fund  raised  by  Section  ten  may  be  emended 
in  the  district  where  levied  for  biiilding  or  repairing 
school  houses  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and 
textbooks,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  or  for  oUier  educa- 
tional putTposes,  so  that  the  distribution  aaong  all  the 
schools  of  the  district  be  equitable,^ 

To  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  funds  of  the  county  there 
are  restrictiona  on  the  use  of  county  and  district  school  funds.  »No 


^Ibid. , Section. 9,  Amended  19^, 
^Ibid*.  Section  10,  Amended  1922* 
^Ibid.,  Section  11. 
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law  shall  be  ^lacted  authorising  the  division  or  the  lending  eiy 

County  or  District  School  Funds  on  the  appropxdation  of  apy  part  of  the 

pemanent  or  available  school  fund  to  aiqr  other  school  purposes  • • • 

Safeguards  are  provided  in  the  Florida  Constitution  in  older  to 

prevMrb  excessive  indebtedness^^  to  px*ovide  for  standaxdisation,  to 

designate  the  proper  authority.  The  authorization  for  the  issuance  of 

bonds  in  i5)ecial  tax  school  districts  was  adopted  in  1912  aiKi  ms  ad- 

mmded  in  192U.  The  section  now  reads  as  follows  t 

The  Legislature  nay  provide  for  special  tax  school 
districts  to  issue  bonds  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
public  free  schools  within  any  such  special  tax  school 
district,  whenever  a majoritgr  of  the  qualified  elect- 
ors thereof  'rtio  are  free«h(^ders  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  the  issuance  of  euoh  bonds,  but  ik>  bonds  shall  be 
Issued  hereunder  which  shall  exceed,  together  with  the 
existing  indrt>tednsss  of  such  special  tax  school  dis- 
trict 20  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
property  of  such  district  according  to  the  last  assess- 
ment for  State  and  County  purposes  prior  to  the  issuing 
of  such  bonds.  Any  bonds  issued  hereunder  shall  become 
pi^ble  within  thirty  years  and  from  the  date  of 
issuance  in  annual  installments  which  ^lall  commence 
not  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  issue. 

Each  annual  installmant  shall  be  not  less  than  tiiree 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  issue.  T/hsaever 
any  such  special  tax  sdtiool  district  has  voted  in  favor 
of  the  issuance  of  sudi  bonds  a special  tax  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  principal 
thereof  as  tlie  same  shall  become  due  and  ps^^able, 
be  levied  on  tte  taxable  property  within  “Uie  district 
voting  for  their  issuance  in  accordance  with  law,  pro- 
vldii^  for  the  levy  of  taxes  and  sudi  tax  shall  not  be 
applied  to  any  prnpose  other  than  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds, ^ 


^Ibid.«  Section  13,  Amended  192U. 

^For  a complete  history  of  School  Indebtedness  see  R.  W,  Copeland, 
(unpublished  doctoral  di  aaertation,  Ifaiveraity  of  Florida,  Qainesville. 
February,  1952).  , * 

Florida  Constitution,  op,  clt.«  Section  17. 
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Probably  the  first  act  that  has  direct  bearing  on  this  study  ikls 
the  Act  of  1906«^  This  Act  provided  -Uiat  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
for  educational  purposes  be  paid  for  out  of  the  income  of  the  current 
year  or  succeeding  years  irith  the  limitation  that  such  procedure  be 
approved  by  an  affimative  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  eho  were  tax- 
payers elthin  the  disturict  or  cotmi^  concexned*  The  court  case  of 
1938  showed  that  the  school  district  tznistees  hM  no  legal  right  to 
enter  into  a contract  as  representatives  of  the  people*^  This  indebted- 
ness must  be  approved  by  the  affLxmative  vote  of  the  people* 

The  board  of  trustees  was  given  the  right  to  allocate  the  school 
funds  raised  within  the  district  for  btiildings,  repairs  on  buUdings^  to 
school  libraries^  to  salaries  of  teachers^  and  to  other  educational 
purposes*^ 

The  Act  of  1^05  set  forth  limitations  for  borrowing  mon^  for 
operating  expenses*  It  limited  the  interest  paid  for  money  borrowed 
for  current  expenses  to  eight  per  cent*^  The  Act  was  ^amended  in  1915 
to  limit  the  borrowing  power  of  the  county  school  boards  to  eight  per 
c«it  of  any  one  year’s  anticipated  receipts,  with  the  provision  that 
the  board  oould  not  be  authorised  to  borrow  more  money  until  the  amount 

S 

•*13eosafel  Statutes  of  Florida,  JS06. 

^Special  Tax  School  District  No.  1 of  Orange  Comty  v*  Heilman 
and  Phlllfea':  la  Pl'a,  755*  ^ 

^General  Statutes  of  Florida,  1906.  Section  U09> 


%<awB  of  Florida,  19Q5*  Chapter  5390* 


There  is  no  page  88. 
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previously  borroriiod  '■as  paid  in  full*^  This  "was  amended  in  1931  pto- 
Tiding  for  the  approval  of  the  State  Si^rlntendent  of  Public  Ihatruc- 
tion.^ 

Regardless  of  the  deeisioii  of  the  courts  and  the  requdrements  of 
the  laws,  the  school  boards  oontinuad  to  borrow  money  by  issuing  checks 
or  warrants  for  payment  of  salaries  when  there  were  no  funds  available 
to  piqr  them.  Teadiers  idio  needed  their  money  found  themselves  forced 
to  accept  discounts  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent  or  more*  Chapter  6392, 
Acts  of  1915  was  passed  prohibiting  school  boards  from  issuing  warrants 
unless  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  cover  them*  Still  the  practice 
continuisd  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Sdtool  Code  of  1939* 

The  floating  debt  became  so  large  by  1921  that  in  order  to  enable 
the  public  scliools  to  contintw  to  operate,  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  issuance  of  Interest-bearing  ooxqioa  warrants  for  the  purpose  of 
^refunding  outstanding  indebtedness  endorsed  by  county  school  warrants, 
notes  or  otherwise,  made,  issued,  and  delivered  for  aid  in  consideration 
of  services  performed,  material  furnished,  or  money  loaned*"^  This  was 
the  first  legislative  action  permitting  school  boards  to  barrow  on  a 
long  term  basis  for  current  operating  purposes,  since  the  warrants  could 
run  for  a period  of  twenty  years, 

1931  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  creating  a county  budget 
commission  in  oousitles  having  a population  of  more  than  150,000  and 

^Laws  of  Florida*  1915.  Chapter  6828. 

^Laws  of  Florida,  1931.  Chapter  35779. 

3Law8  of  Florida.  1921,  Chapter  85U8. 
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prescribed  their  duties  and  powers*^  Couzrt^  boards  of  ptdjlic  instarue— 
tion  had  to  file  a bi^lget  by  Ms^h  1st  each  year*  The  County  Budget 
Coiamission  sere  authorized  to  make  changes  in  pursxiant  to  this  act* 

Diadng  the  depression  years  of  the  nineteen-thirties  aoxiey  was 
scarce  and  most  of  the  money  which  was  atrailabls  was  earmazdced  for 
teacl»rs*  salaries  and  transportati<xi*  In  1933  the  first  step  was  taken 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  county  boards  as  fiscal  agents  by 
making  it  mandatcnr^"  that  all  school  property  held  by  district  triBtees 
as  a corporStioa  must  be  transferred  to  the  county  school  board*^  The 
oomty  boards  nere  authorized  to  bojrrow  money  in  anticipation  of  re» 
oeipts  from  the  State  School  Fund*^  The  anount  borrowed  not  only  HtiH 

to  be  repaid  in  full  before  more  could  be  borrowed  bub  it  had  to  have 

» 

the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent* 

In  Older  to  relieve  the  heayy  indebtedness  burden  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1935  authorized  school  boards  to  issue  interest-hearing  time 
warrants j at  not  over  six  per  cent  interest^  for  the  purpose  of  seoiuv 
ing  funds  to  pay  pest  due  end  ut^aid  salaries  of  teachers  and  bus 

4 

drivers*  The  Legislature  also  authorized  the  pledging  of  an  moneys 
received  by  the  county  school  fund  or  any  special  tax  school  district 
fund  from  the  redecptlon  of  delinquent  taxes  for  payment  therefor*^ 

^Laws  of  Florida,  1931»  Chapter  li4678* 

^Ibid. 

^Laws  of  Florida*  1933,  Chapter  16170* 

^Ibid.*  Chapter  1505U. 

^Laws  of  Florida.  1935.  Chapter  I68l5. 
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Prior  to  1^37  there  were  cany  general  laws  dealii^  with  borrowing 
of  raonsgr*  There  were  maniy’  special  laws  pertaining  to  particxilar 
counties*  The  Florida  School  Code  Committee  of  1937  in  their  stBsmary  of 
conditions  made  the  following  statementt 

Many  of  these  laws  have  been  on  the  statute  books 
without  change  or  repeal  for  a quarter  of  a century 
or  more*  Others  inplication  at  least  have  been  re- 
pealed, and  there  are  hundreds  of  laws  enacted  at 
various  times  whieh  are  still  in  full  force  and  effect 
. • * * The  haphazard  manner  in  ‘vMoh  borrowing  power 
has  been  abused  in  the  past  is  suffioi^t  evidence  to 
warrant  a compi^henslve  law  on  this  subject,  <me  tbat 
protects  the  school  finances  against  abuses  and  at  the 
same  time  assures  the  lender  of  the  proe^t  payment  of 
his  just  debt  • . . by  limiting  the  borrowing  of  funds 
for  current  operating  e^qpenses  to  teachers*  salairles 
and  bus  drivers*  salaries— the  only  purposes  for  which 
money  should  be  borrowed  against  current  operating 
funds— the  County  School  systems  are  assxxred  of  the  re- 
payzient  of  the  loans  from  dependable  sources  of  revenue, 
thereby  eltminating  the  pyramiding  of  debts  from  one 
year  to  another  because  the  budgeted  reventiss,  against 
which  the  borrowing  is  done,  does  not  materialize* 

The  School  Code  of  1939  was  primarily  a codification  and  a com- 
plete revision  of  many  existing  laws*  All  powers  of  district  turustees 
other  than  srjpervisory  were  taken  away*2  This  placed  the  oounV  school 
board  in  a ctffi5>aratively  strong  administrative  and  financial  position* 

The  terms  eq;uallzatLon  of  educatLcnal  opportunities  and  minimm 
foimdation  programs  have  been  discussed  prevloveTy  in  this  study*^ 


^R*  W*  Copeland,  Jr.,  "Public  Schoc^  IndebtedUiess  in  Florida," 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
February,  1992),  p*  93  citing  Report  of  the  Florida  School  Code 
Committee  (Tallahassee,  Florida,  1937),  p*  3* 

^Compiled  General  Laws  of  Florida,  19U0j  Chapter  IV,  Section 
892,  Artlcie  U* 


^See  pages  71  and  82* 
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The  Qo’vernor  of  Florida  in  191(5  authozlzed  a study  to  be  made  of  edtica- 
tlon  in  Florida,  The  Citizens  Coranittee  aas  apqpointed  and  oonducted  a 
Btudbr  of  education  in  Florida  during  19U5  and  I9I46.  The  findings  of 
the  committee  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  mniwiM  Foundation  Pro-> 
gran  Law  in  19U7*  In  studying  the  results  of  the  Mlnimtci  Foiaadatlon 
Program  Law  the  School  of  Public  AcSainistration,  Florida  State  OSniversity 
reported  in  Public  Edttoation  in  Florida.  1950  that  "the  Citizens 
Committee  Survey  of  it  will  be  remaubered,  provided  a clear  plctiire 

of  education  in  Florida,  It  was  so  effective  that  it  is  probabiy  an 
accurate  statement  to  say  that  the  result  was  the  Uinimum  FoundatLoa  Pro- 
gram Law  of  19U7«*^ 

The  Section  of  the  Florida  ScfaodL  Laws  of  1939  establishing  a 
state  teachers  salary  fund  reads  as  foUowBi 

There  is  hereby  established  a State  Teachers  Salary 
Fund  which  shall  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State 
one  mill  tax  levied  in  pursuance  of  Section  6,  ArUde 
XU  of  the  Constitution^  and  Interest  on  the  State 
Permanent  School  Fund^  and  all  appropriations  made  by 
the  Legislature  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Tea<dier8 
Salary  Fund,  The  purpose  of  this  fund  shall  be  to 
assist  the  counties  in  providing  a minjjwiitn  term  of 
ei^t  months  each  year  in  all  schools  in  the  county,^ 

The  I9U7  law  replacing  the  teachers  salary  fund  reads  as  foUomt 

There  is  hereby  esbablished^  as  a part  of  the  County 
School  Fund  aulhoiized  by  Section  9,  Article  XII  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida,  a State  Minimum 
Fotmdatlon  Program  Fund  for  schools, 'to  be  known  as  *The 
Foundation  Program  Fund*,  which  shall  be  used  to  assist 


^Florida  State  Uhiversity,  School  of  Public  Admtnistraticai,  Public 
Education  in  Florida.  1950  (Tallahasaeo,  1951), 

^Florida  School  Laws,  1939.  Section  lOOL, 
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Section  1,  Arti^e  XU  of  the  Const! tution  of  Florida  provided 
f<«r  a "\mifoxm  system  of  pv^llc  free  schools  and  liberal  maintenance  of 
the  same,*  Axx^  undertaking  of  such  a large  scale  as  providing  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the  people  of  the  state  calls  for  long 
range  planning*  There  are  g^ieral  provisions  which  must  bo  provided* 

The  program  must  be  balanced,  adequate  and  efficiently  administered. 

Since  the  chief  objective  of  this  study  was  the  construction  and 
financing  of  school  buildings  to  house  properly  the  educational  program, 
there  seemed  to  be  a need  to  study  the  necessary  safeguards  for  those 
aspects  of  the  school  program  Invol'ving  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  school  plant  and  tl»  financing  of  the  sane  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  Florida.  In  order  to  provide  these  safe-* 
guards,  the  law  has  aiithoidzed  the  State  Siperintendant  of  Public  In- 
struction, acting  under  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
ai^rove  all  plans  for  the  erection,  addition  or  alteration  of  any  school 
plant  whez«  the  cost  exceeds  and  require  such  approval  before  the 

contract  is  let  or  construction  is  begun.^  The  law  has  authorized  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  on  xecoimrexidation  of  the  State  Sv^rlntendant, 
to  set  np  r^ulations,^  for  sdbodL  plant  requirements  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  insure  economical  construction  and  provide  proper  safeguards  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children. 

The  schools  of  Florida  are  adtainistered  at  the  local  larrol  by  the 

County  Boards  of  Pi^lic  Instruction,  the  county  superintendents  of 
« 

^Florida  Sdiool  Laws.  1939.  Section  917. 

^Ibid,*  Section  918. 
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Public  Inatruction  and  ooionty  boards  of  -tarustees.  The  potrers  and  dirties 
of  ea(^  'Which  seemed  -bo  be  of  special  concern  'bo  this  d'hote  ivere  those 
pertaining  to  eapi-bal  ou-fclay  and  debt  service. 

Prior  -bo  1939  there  was  no  defini-be  secbioai  of  the  school  laws 
which  pinpoin'bed  •the  allocation  of  capital  outlay  f'onds.  During  the 
lean  yeaxwi  of  the  nins'beetv^thirties  little  sumey  mis  a’vaUable  for  capi-' 
tal  outlay,  Al'bhough  the  school  budget  included  capl'bal  outlay  most  of 
■the  finds  made  available  ■bo  the  school  were  for  ■beachws''  salaries.  A 
section  concerning  provisional  capital  ou'tlay  program  was  included  in  the 
Florida  School  Ck>de  of  1939*  This  section  In  the  code  r*ead3i 

The  Coun'ty  Board  of  each  county  in  which  a srarvey 
has  not  been  oonpleted  as  provided  above  shall  adopt 
before  July  1,  19lil5  a provisicmal  capital  outlay 
program  for  tto  county  specifying  sdhool  centears 
■wdilch  are  to  be  designated  as  elementary^  those  as  ■> 

elementary- jmlor  high  school^  and  -those  as  elemenr- 
tary-Junior-senior  high  scho<d  centers^  or  other 
combination  thereof,  and  setting  forth  the  location 
and  estimated  cost  of  school  buildings  pr<posed  for 
construction  or  alteration  during  the  next  fi-ve  years. 

A copy  of  -this  provisional  progx^  ahaii  be  trans— 
ait-bed  to  -the  State  Superintendent  with  the  annual 
school  budget  for  -that  year.^ 

The  1939  School  Code  also  pro-vided  for  amual  c£pi-bal  outlay  program  and 
btidget.  This  section  readst 

Each  eoun-fy  Board  shall,  on  or  before  the  fiwrb  day 
of  July  of  each  year,  adopt  a proposed  capi-bal  outlay 
program  and  budget  for  -the  ensuing  year  in  order  -that 
■the  cspi-bal  ou-tlsy  needs  of  the  couniy  school  sys-bem 
for  -bte  en-tire  year  may  be  well  unders-tood  and,  insofar 
as  possible,  pro-visions  made  for  same.  This  capi-bal 
outlay  program  and  budget  shall  be  a part  of  the 
annual  s<hool  bud^t  and  shaQ.1,  beginning  July  1,  19I4I, 


^Ibid..  Section  917. 
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be  based  t^on  aiui  in  hamony  eith  the  school  plant  pro- 
gram  previously  filed  with  the  State  Si:^6rlntendeat. 

This  program  shall  designate  and  locate  the  ciqpital  out- 
lay  projects  for  the  je&r.  Including  -Uie  i^w  buildings^ 
the  alterations  and  additions  to  be  rnade,  and  the  con- 
solidations to  be  effected,  and  no  public  school  funds 
shall  be  escpended  on  any  such  piroject  not  included  in 
the  budget  as  amended  to  date.  If  approved  by  the  State 
Stqperlntendent,  the  program,  as  amended  during  ihe  year 
with  his  appxuval,  shall  be  exeeuted  as  provided  by  law 
supplemented  by  rules  and  regulaticKis  of  the  State 


The  oniy  difference  in  the  wording  of  the  law  for  capital  outlay  in  the 
1939  laws  and  the  1955  edition  are  the  words  "beginning  July  1,  19Ul»" 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  school  board  which  seemed  to 
be  of  special  concern  to  this  study  were  found  in  various  seoticms  of 
the  Florida  School  Laws.  Starting  with  the  Laws  of  1939  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  law  reads  as  follows t 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  boEurd  acting  as 
a board  to  authorize  the  assembling  of  data  and  the 
making  of  school  swveys  essential  to  the  develoimie°^ 
of  a school  program  for  tne  entire  county  and  to  adopt 
such  a progrem  as  a basis  for  operating  the  schools— 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  be  a long  time  pxogrem  and 
another  phase  to  constitute  the  annual  program.2 

The  responsibility  of  the  county  sdiool  board  for  surveys  reads  as 

follows! 

The  county  school  boards  of  the  public  schools  of 
Florida  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  conduct  sur- 
veys within  their  respective  counties  to  detexmine 
the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  their 
respective  communities  with  the  subsequent  purpose 
of  formulating  plans  to  maintain,  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  public  school  system  of  Florida. 


^Ibid.,  Section  918. 
^Ibid.,  Section  l423(5)« 
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The  county  school  boards  are  authorised  and  em- 
posered  to.  create  and  appoint  citizens  committees 
and  study  groups  fron  their  localities  to  assist  in 
the  aforementioned  surveys  and  plans* 

The  comty  school  boards  shall  be  authorized  to 
oaploy  special  counsel  to  assist  the  county  board's 
attorney  in  represaating  the  board  in  any  litigation 
involving  rules  aid  regulations  and  rulings  and  de- 
cisions of  the  board  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection*^ 

The  law  provides  thatt 

The  couniy  school  boards  of  the  public  schools 
of  Florida  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  approve  and 
adopt  a county  wide  school  building  program,  indicating 
the  coitera  at  idilch  school  work  is  to  be  offered  on 
the  various  levels,  the  typo,  size,  and  location  of 
schools  to  be  established,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
carry  out  the  program*  This  program  shall  bo  a part  of 
the  long-time  program  for  the  couniy  and,  insofar  as  ‘ 
practicable,  shall  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
survey  made  or  approved  \xnder  ihe  direction  of  the  state 
department*^ 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  coTUrty  school  board  of  the  public  schools 
of  Florida  "select  and  purchase  school  sites,  playgrounds  and  recrea- 

e 

tlonal  areas  located  at  centers  at  which  schools  are  to  be  constructed 

and  of  adequate  size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pt^>ils  to  be  accomno- 

dated  • * **^  Other  duties  and  powers  of  the  school  boards  are  in;}ortant 

% 

in  the  educational  program  but  the  above  sections  ^ply  more  dlreetly 
to  school  surveys  and  cs^ital  outlay  services* 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  county  si:^rintendent  of 
public  instruction  are  numerous  and  are  stated  in  the  School  Laws  of 


^Florida  School  Laws,  1955#  Section  230*23(6gU}* 
^Ibld.,  230*23(9a). 


3lbid**  230*23(9b). 
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Florida.  Those  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  county  siperintendent 
■which  seemed  'to  be  of  special  concern  to  this  study  are  found  in  sub- 
section 5 and  11a  of  Section  230.33*  Subsection  $ reads  as  follows i 

School  Program!  Prepare  Long-Time  asad  Annual  . 

Plans  Foi>— Su5>ervi8e  -the  assoabling  of  data  and 
sponsor  studies  and  survsys  essential  -10  the  de- 
velopment of  a planned  school  program  for  the 
en-tire  oouhtyj  prepare  and  recoimaend  such  a pirogram 
to  the  county  board  as  the  basis  for  operating  the 
county  school  system.  One  phase  of  this  program 
shall  be  a long-time  program,  and  ano-ther  shall 
cons'titu'te  the  annual  program.  The  long-time  pro- 
gram shall  be  concerned  wi'th  the  locaticm  and 
development  of  elementary,  high,  and  special  sdiools, 
school  buildings,  ■fcransportation,  personnel,  in- 
struction, and  other  educational  features  involving 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  children  and  citizens 
of  the  county  ov®p  a period  of  years.  The  annual 
program  shall  be  concerned  wi'th  the  budget,  si-bes  to 
be  purchased,  buildings  to  be  constructed,  transpor- 
tation routes,  pejrsonnel,  instructiMi,  and  all  other 
phases  of  the  school  program  for  any  particular 
school  year,  idiich  shall  be  developed,  insofar  as 
possible,  in  harmony  and  conformity  with  the  long- 
time program.^ 

Subsection  Ua  of  the  same  Section  reads  as  followsi 

School  Building  Pro  gran— Recommend  plans  and 
procedures  for  having  a survey  made  uni^r  the 
direction  of  the  s'ta'be  department,  or  by  some  agenqr 
approved  by  the  s-tate  department,  as  a basis  for 
developing  a county-wide  school  building  program  as 
a phase  of  the  long-time  program  for  the  countyj 
recommend  such  program  when  sufficient  e-videnoe  is 
available,  specifying  the  centers  at  which  school 
work  i^ould  be  offered  on  the  various  levels,  the 
type,  size,  and  location  of  schools  to  bo  es'fcablish- 
ed,  and  the  s'beps  'to  be  •taken  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams.^ 


OUier  isportant  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  superintoidflnt 


^Ibld..  Section  230.33(5) • 
^Ibid..  Section  230.33(13a). 
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concern  "aites«  building  sxid  equipnient"^  and  %aii\'tKiance  and  xpkeep  at 
the  school  plant. 

PolloTdng  the  enacbaent  of  the  MinlniBi  Poisidation  Progjcon  Lair 
in  19U7  in  the  school,  ays  tans  of  Florida  "eadi  coun'ty  shall  constitute 
a unit  for  the  control,  organization,  and  adninistraticHi  of  schools."^ 
All  public  school  classes  and  courses  of  instruction  and  all  seirvices 
and  activities  directly  related  to  education  In  the  county  uhlch  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  couniy  school  officials  constitute  a county 
sdiool  system.^ 

The  school  building  piragraa  of  the  county  should  be  based  on 
the  findings  and  recoscaendations  of  a school  building  survey.  Before 
stating  the  Florida  statutes  requiring  a county  school  building  survey 
be  Eiade  in  each  county,  it  sas  deoned  advisable  to  redq>itulate  some 
of  the  circumstani^s  leading  rp  to  the  school  building  shcrtage.  There* 
by  leading  to  the  use  of  the  school  building  survey  in  determining  needs 
for  new  construction. 

The  greatest  shortage  of  school  buildings  developed  between  1930 
and  Back  in  the  days  of  the  great  depression,  the  birth  rate  was 

low  and  thara  waj  no  UKsaor  available  for  school  buildings.  Vfhen  World 
liar  II  cane  along  the  birth  rate  started  Imbi  ng  and  more  money  became 
available.  But  construction  materials  were  used  for  puxposes  of  war 

^Ibid..  SecUon  230.33(Hb). 

^Ibid..  Section  230.33(Hc). 

3lbid..  Section  230.01 

^Ibid..  Section  230.02. 
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and  had  uar  priority*  Therefore,  again  school  building  construction 
nas  at  a standstill.  After  the  war  the  American  biarth  rate  continued 
to  cllab  more  fantastically  than  ever*  The  yearly  average  for  1930-3? 
was  2.I4  million}  19UO-it9  it  was  3.1  million}  1950-^li  it  was  3*8  million} 
and  for  1955  the  birth  rate  was  estimated  to  be  U*0  million.^ 

The  school  boards  irtiich  had  put  money  aside  for  school  btdldlng 
construction  after  the  war  found  that  the  inflatLonary  prices  were  eat- 
ing large  chunks  of  their  money  each  day,  dollar  bought  only  forty 
per  cent  as  much  in  1955  as  in  1930,  After  the  lifting  of  the  war  time 
price  and  wage  controls,  prices  of  building  materials  and  wage  rates 
skyrocketed.  The  prewar  dollar  bought  less*  New  estimates  were 
necessary,  new  tax  money  had  to  be  raised,  jn'operty  had  to  be  reassessed, 
and  towns  created  by  the  war  boom  had  to  make  new  enrollment  projection 
estimates. 

To  add  to  the  already  diff icxilt  problem  of  providing  school  build- 
ings for  the  increased  populetion,  the  bimper  crop  of  war  babies  were 
abotrt  ready  to  enter  school.  For  eighte«i  years  between  1930  and  19U8 
less  money  was  spent  each  year  for  Ikd.ted  States  school  construction  than 
had  been  spent  in  1930,  There  were  hardly  miy  schools  constructed  duap- 
ing  this  period.  In  19U8  just  as  money  was  being  made  available  for 
schools  and  a dent  was  being  made  in  school  construction  along  came  the 
Korean  war  with  restrictions  again  being  clamped  on  construcrbion  materi- 
als* ^he  birth  rate  continued  to  rise.  The  schools  were  over  crowded* 

Not  only  was  the  biarth  areite  incapeaslng,  furnishing  more  pupils 


^Whlte  House  Coiafeapfflace  on  Education,  op,  cit..  p,  23, 


icn. 


for  the  schools,  but  a larger  per  cent  of  the  pvqjils  eere  attending 
school  and  remaining  in  school  for  a longer  period  of  time*  "In  the 
past  eighty  years,  the  population  of  the  Ihiited  States  has  more  than 
tripled,  but  hi^  school  enrollments  have  been  multiplied  \yy 
The  Cannittee  for  the  White  House  Conferaice  on  Bducation2  found  that 
obsolete  building  codes  and  limitations  on  taxation  for  new  school  oon- 
struction  were  serious  obstacles  to  progress.  The  Canmittee  stated 

I 

further I 

In  the  richest  nation  in  all  history,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  ihe  griny,  dilapidated,  and  ovor- 
croeded  school  buildings  which  too  many  children  now 
ooorxpjm  It  is  an  ironic  truth  that  most  Americans 
would  not  permit  their  children  to  live  in  a house 
idilch  is  as  bad  as  the  school  buildings  idiich  many 
ptipils  are  forced  by  law  to  attend.’ 

The  Coamiittee  submitted  the  following  eight  reccamendations  per- 
taining to  school  building  needs t 

1.  That  every  community  determine  its  school- 
building  needs  in  terms  of  the  educational  program 
established  for  the  schools,  and  that  new  school 
construction  be  authorized  only-  after  a careful 
analysis  of  the  pattern  of  district  organization. 

2.  That  equal  consideration  be  given  to  the 
quality  as  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  schools  need- 
ed. Qroi^s  of  laymen  and  educatorsstudylng  sobool 
construction  in  local  school  districts  should  take 
into  account  the  great  varie'ty  of  facilities  people 
want  in  a school  building  in  addition  to  classroocas. 

3.  That  encouragement  be  given  to  legislative 
efforts  to  modernize  school-building  codes  and  that 
States  liberalize  conditioirs  for  raisins  money  for 
capital  outlay. 


^Ibid.,  p.  2U* 
2lbid..  p.  28. 
^Ibld.,  p.  6. 
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U*  That  research  and  experimentation  In  the 
field  of  school  housing  be  increased  at  both  the 
national  and  State  levels^  and  that  financial 
8i^}poirt  be  provided* 

That  every  State  department  of  education  have 
a division  of  school  house  planning  with  adequate 
finance  for  both  research  and  service  to  the  local  s 
school  districts* 

6*  That  the  plans  of  the  IMted  States  Office  of 
Education  for  research  in  sch6ol«4}uildlng  needs  be 
stqpported  adequate  appropriations  of  funds* 

7*  That  coB&tini cation  among  local  school  districts^ 

States,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  on 
school-building  requirements  be  improved  greatly,  with 
State  departm^ts  responsible  for  furnishing  to  tlw 
Ihiited  States  Office  of  Education  uniform  statistics 
on  school-building  needs,  construction,  and  costs* 

8*  That  continued  study  be  given  to  the  use  of  new 
building  materials  and  methods  of  construction  as 
possible  means  of  effecting  eccsiomios*^ 

The  trend  was  toward  greater  shifts  in  populaticsi  during  war  years* 
Uany  people  moved  from  one  area  to  another*  Some  areas  were  almost  de- 
serted, leaving  very  Tew  people  to  pay  for  the  bonded  indebtedness  idiile 
other  areas  became  thriving  asmaunities  over  a short  period  of  time* 

It  became  iispossible  to  offer  a valid  prediction  of  the  estimated  school 
enrollment*  Buildings  in  the  deserted  areas  were  almost  empty  idille 
those  of  the  thriving  centers  were  overcrowied*  The  empty  rooms  in  one 
situation  could  not  be  used  to  offset  the  deficit  in  the  other  situation* 
The  shift  in  population  has  been  only  one  of  the  reasons  for 

«r 

school  building  deficits  and  abandonment*  Cao^beU^  studied  the  Factors 
Contributing  to  the  Abandonment  of  School  Buildings  and  enumerated 


^Cbid* , p*  29* 

2 James  T*  Campbell,  "Factors  Contributing  to  the  Abandonment  of 
School  Buildings,"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertaticui,  IMversity  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  June,  1952),  p*  155« 
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several  factors.  He  listed.  In  addltlcn  to  changes  In  poptilation, 
changes  In  concepts  coneezning  #iat  constitutes  an  adeqxAte  and  accept- 
able school  progremi  snail  sites|  changes  in  the  concepts  of  a safe, 
confortable  and  hygenio  building}  changes  in  the  environBent  of  the 
schooli  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  building  through  deterioration, 
and  mistakes  in  original  planning.  Oianges  in  means  of  transportation, 
need  for  greater  eoanony  in  operation  of  school  system,  danage  to 
building  by  atom  or  fire,  and  availability  of  space  to  accoimnodate 
ptg>ll8  from  unsatisfactory  school  centers  or  buildings  ware  also  listed 
as  c<uitributing  factors  to  school  building  abandonaent. 

Canq>bell^  dexdved  implications  from  the  study  suggesting  a need 

for  more  careful  planning  before  any  major  school  building  is  ccoistruct- 

ed,  careful  studies  in  population  and  economic  changes  to  be  made  in 
« 

connection  vdth  the  planning  of  nenr  school  buildings,  the  location  of 
school  buildings  on  basis  of  facts,  provision  of  adequate  sites,  desigx>- 
ing  buildings  for  flexibility,  and  assurance  of  sound  structional  design. 

To  provide  for  careful  planning  for  sdiool  building  construction 
there  is  included  in  the  Florida  Lavs  a section  vhieh  requires  that  the 
location  of  no  school  building  be  s^proved  until  a school  building  sur- 
vey has  been  conducted  in  the  county  and  the  building  program  for  the 
entire  county  bo  fozmtilated  based  t^on  the  recommendations  of  the  su3rvey. 
The  section  requiring  school  boiilding  survey  is  as  follows! 

Survey  Requiz^— ^s  soon  as  practicable,  unless  a 
school  survey  has  been  made  in  the  comty  within  the 
past  ten  years,  each  county  board  shall  arrange  for 


^Ibid. 


a survey  of  the  county  school  system  to  aid  In  formiH 
lating  a l<»ig-ti]i»  program  for  the  schools  of  the 
county.  The  report  based  on  the  survey  shall  show  the 
location  and  condition  of  all  school  buildings,  the 
location  of  pt^ils  and  the  transportation  routes,  tl» 
places  idiere  schools  for  the  vailoue  grades  should  be 
maintained  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  shall  in^^ 
elude  such  otbv  Infoxmation  as  may  be  req\iired  under 
regulations  of  the  state  board.  The  county  board 
may  request  assistance  from  the  state  department  in 
carrying  on  the  survey  or  may  utilize  such  other 
agency  as  may  be  approved  under  regulations  of  the 
state  board,  A copy  of  each  survey  report  with 
accompanying  maps  shall  be  filed  irLth  the  state 
8i^)erintendent,^ 

The  school  plant  program  of  the  county  ^all  be  based  upon  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  a school  surv^  report.  The  section  of 
the  Florida  School  Lairs  cervering  this  requirement  reads  as  foUoirat 

School  Plant  I’rogram  Based  on  Survey— The  coxmty 
board  of  any  county  in  irhich  a survey  has  been  made, 
as  provided  in  this  chapter,  shall,  eithin  six  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  adopt  and  submit 
to  the  state  superintendent  a proposed  school  plant 
program  for  the  schools  of  that  county.  This  school 
plant  program  of  the  county  shall,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, be  based  ipon  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  survey  report.  The  program  diall  take  into 
consideration  the  school  needs  of  the  entire  county. 

From  time  to  time,  as  conditions  and  needs  change, 
the  program  miay  be  amended  ly  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  county  board,  provided  copies  of  the  rosolu- 
tlons  uLth  supporting  evidence  are  filed  elth  the 
' state  superintendent.  The  state  superintendent  shall 
cause  a study  to  be  made  of  the  proposed  program,  or 
amendmstts  thereto,  for  each  counly  and  ^all  submit 
to  the  county  board  his  areoommendatlons  for  improve- 
ments in  the  program,^ 

Section  18,  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  Florida  iias  adopted 
November  U*  1952  and  provided  in  regard  to  capital  outlay  aikl  surveys 


^Florida  School  Laws,  1955j  Section  235,l5» 


^Ibld«,  Section  235»l6, 


that! 


Capital  outlay  projects  of  a county  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  funds  accruing  under 
this  Aaiendnent  and  derived  from  the  pz^ceeds  of 
bonds  and  sK>tor  vehicle  tax  anticipation  certifi- 
cates and  from  the  motor  vehicle  license  taxes, 
only  in  the  order  of  priority  of  needs,  as  rfiown  by 
a survey  or  surv^  conducted  in  the  county  laader 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board,  to  deter- 
Biine  the  e^xLtal  outlay  needs  of  the  county  and 
approved  by  the  State  Board;  provided,  that  the 
priority  of -such  projects  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instriic- 
tion  of  the  county  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board,^ 

All  building  constructioi  for  public  school  pujrposes  in  any 

oomty  in  Florida  shall  meet  all  minimua  standards  prescribed  by  law  or 

hy  rules  and  r^pHations  of  the  State  Boaird  of  Education  andAl  minimum 

standards  prescribed  Jointly  ty  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 

2 

State  Board  of  Health.  To  insure  that  all  school  buildings  ccaistructed 
or  materially  altered  or  added  to,  hereafter  conform  to  minimum  standards 
prescribed  by  law  and  by  z^gulations  of  the  state  boaz^,  plans  and  s^ci- 
fioations  for  proposed  construction  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  St^>er- 
intendent,  by  the  coiaity  board,  for  analysis  and  recommendati<m.3 

In  selecting  sites  for  new  school  centers,  the  county  board  must 
be  siure  that  the  site  is  adequate  in  size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school 
to  be  served.  Each  school  site  shall  contain  a minimm  of  two  acres  for 
a one-teacher  school  and  at  least  one  acre  shall  be  added  to  this 


^Florida  Constitution,  op.  oit..  Section  18(d). 
^Florida  Laws,  1955.  Section  235.2U. 


3lbld..  Section  235.25. 
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minimum  size  of  the  site  for  each  fifty  pipils  enrolled  in  the  school 
after  the  first  fifty  pipils  and  until  the  enrolltnent  reaches  five 
hundred  p\5>ils*^  Any  old  sites  that  are  considwred  inadequate  to  con- 
form to  these  minimisa  standards  shotOd  be -increased  to  meet  these 
standards* 

No  county  superintendent  shall  recommend  t«itative  approval, 
and  no  county  school  board  shall  tentatively  approve  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  any  buildings  in  the  oounty,  \ntless  certain  minimimi  requirements 
or  regulaticmis  in  conformity  with  the  school  code  have  been  fully  com- 
plied with,  2 The  county  board  shall  require  the  couhty  superintendent 
to  submit  to  the  State  Si^rintendent  oerrtaln  required  forms  and  plane 
for  approval  oefore  the  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of 
any  school  building*^ 

The  amount  of  ftmds  the  county  receives  from  the  State  as  its 
annuLal  apportionment  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service  is  determined 
and  provided  in  Article  XII,  Section  18  of  the  CJonstitution  and  state 
board  of  regulations  pertaining  thereto*  Subsection  6 of  Section 
236*07  of  the  Florida  School  Lows  contains  the  procedure  for  determining 
the  amoxint  to  be  included  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service  and  reads 
as  follows I 

The  amount  included  in  the  minimum  f oimdation 
program  for  oapltal  outlay  and  debt  service  shall 
be  as  determined  and  provided  in  Article  XII,  ( I8 
of  the  constitution  and  state  board  of  education 
regulati(»is  pertaining  thereto*  Any  porW-on  of  the 
fund  not  needed  diarlng  any  fiscal  year  nay  be 
carried  forward  in  ensuing  budgets  or  tco^railly 

^Ibld*.  Section  235.20.  ^id**  Section  235.27* 

^Ibid. , Section  235*26. 
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InTBsted  as  preserlbed  I7  law  cor  regulations  of  the 
state  board  of  education.^ 


Florida  has  continued  to  stody^  diseussy  and  reconsnend  ways  and 

means  for  iapnrving  the  educational  program  of  the  state.  Beginning 

« 

with  the  Educational  Survey  Conmission  in  1927*  and  proceeding  through 
the  Constitution  of  Fields,  the  Florida  School  Code  revisions  from  the 
xiineteen-Uiirties^  the  Ulniman  Foundation  Program  of  19U7f  through  the 
1955  edition  of  Florida  School  Laws,  Florida  has  ccntLxxued  to  push  tue 
educational  program.  The  school  bxilldlng  survey  program  as  carried  out 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  one  of  the  major  improve-> 
ments  in  state  school  system  practloe  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 

The  school  districts  of  Florida  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen~ 
tuzy  were  organized  about  a oonmBill7.  This  led  to  many  school  districts 
that  provided  too  small  a base  for  eoonomioal  and  effleiaat  development 
of  the  school  systeoms.  Many  writers  credit  the  soul^uom  states  with 
leading  the  movement  for  larger  school  districts  and  improved  organiza- 
tion. 

Careful  research  and  emperienee  has  indicated  that  to  psravide 
adequate  and  economical  administrative  services,  local  school  districts 
should  have  at  least  1,200  piqplls  and  forty  teachers. 

The  system  of  school  organization  most  widely  used  nationally 
and  idiioh  has  shenm  greater  prondae  of  providing  good  schools  is  one  in 

^Ibid..  Section  236.07(6). 
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vblch  p^opLo  elect  the  school  board  aod  through  thaa  eatress  their  de-> 
sires  about  the  school.  The  school  board  selects  a qualified  superii>» 
tendeut  of  schools  and  sddces  hlai  responsible  for  adninistering  the 
school  progrem.  Florida  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  uhieh  has  no 
appointed  superintendents. 

Under  the  presoat  system  of  (organization  in  Florida  there  are 
many  chaneas  for  conflict  because  of  the  dual  boards  of  control*— > 

Board  of  PtdQlic  Instruction  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

A minimum  foundation  program  suggests  squalizatLon  of  eduoaticnal 
opportunities  at  a desired  minimum  level.  To  provide  equalization  <f 
opportunities  requires  ooqperativs  efforts  on  the  national,  state,  and 
local  levels. 

The  states  still  vary  sldely  in  wealth  per  child  of  school  age. 

The  Inoomo  of  the  people  per  child  of  school  age  has  changed  from  a 
ratio  between  the  most  liberally  sxpported  schools  and  the  poorest 
scjhools  of  six  to  one  in  19U0  to  a ratio  of  four  to  one  in  19$3» 

Florida's  average  income  per  cJiildi’ive  to  seventeen,  expressed  in  1953 
dollars,  has  increased  from  $U,0J5  in  19U0  to  ^,U08  in  1953j  an  increase 
of  per  coit. 

The  Florida  Minimum  FoundatLon  Program  Law  ms  enacted  in  19k7» 

It  provided  assistance  to  county  school  boaxds  in  maintaining  a minlmm 
foundation  program  for  all  schools  in  the  county  and  substantially ' 
equal  public  ediusational  opportimlties.  Among  other  provlsl<xis  for 
schools,  the  lav  provided  coital  outlay  f tsids  from  state  tax  sources 
for  school  buildings. 
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Tha  Florida  School  BuHding  Surveys  are  conducted  in  accordance 
elth  Section  18^  Article  XII  of  the  Florida  State  Constitution  authoris- 
ing State  Board  of  Education  Bonds  for  Capital  Outlay  Expendltuarea^ 
provisions  of  Section  235*15»  pei*taining  to  petrlodio  school  surveys, 
and  Section  236*07(6},  relating  to  the  requirements  of  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program  Law  for  the  use  of  Capital  Outlay  Funds,  Florida 
School  Laws* 

AnaQysis  of  Procedures  Used  in  Maddng  the  Florida  School  Survey 

The  methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  Florida  School  Building 
Surveys  have  followed  the  same  general  pattern  from  the  beglrnilng  birt 
have  been  contlnuaily  adapted  to  fit  changing  situations  and  improved 
as  a result  of  the  experience  and  research  of  those  working  on  survey 
programs* 

For  many  yeare  the  State  has  been  concerned  with  education  and  the 
^st  efficient  expenditure  of  school  funds  possible  In  order  to  provide 
adequate  opportunities  on  a minimum  basis  to  every  ptqiil  in  ihe  State. 
Schcx)l  surveys  have  been  required  since  191*1  to  help  counties  locate 
school  centers  as  efficiently  as  possible,  to  provide  as  adequate  school 
facilities  as  possible  id  thin  the  limitations  of  funds  available  and  to 
provide  school  facilities  where  and  idien  they  are  needed  without  ex- 
cessive construction  where  there  is  no  coneltislve  evidence  of  need* 

In  19U7  the  State  greatly  expanded  its  financial  support  to  the 
public  school  systems  of  the  State*  The  Legislators  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  greatly  oonoemad  that  the  increased  ex- 
penditures should  be  spent  wisely  azxi  equitably  for  the  benefit  for  all 
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childran  of  the  state*  Therefore^  raaxxy  provlsioas  vere  iiicluded  in  the 
lair  to  insure  that  stinlaun  apprcvad  standajnis  be  met  and  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  wasting  school  fmds  through  tte  in^>tne88  of  local 
school  administration* 

The  role  of  the  school  starvey  was  stressed  as  part  of  the  pro* 
eedure  for  planning  school  plant  programs  scientifically*  The  survey 
staffs  were  charged  with  responsibility  for  Increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  expenditure  of  large  sms  of  public  money* 

The  developcnnt  and  maintenanoe  of  good  relationships  between 
local  school  e^Btens  and  the  state  school  ayetoa  was  inperetive*  Kie 
success  of  the  survey  depends  on  the  integrity  and  ccmpetency  of  those 
selected  to  make  the  school  surveys* 

In  order  to  finance  the  building  program  of  the  state  a partneiv 
^dp  be'bveen  the  state  and  ootmty  develcped,  with  the  state  in  most 
instances  paying  the  larger  share*  To  receive  o^ital  outlay  funds  frcm 
the  state  for  school  buildings  it  is  mandatory  that  the  coinxty  board  of 
public  instruction  request  that  a sdiool  survey  be  made  of  the  county 
school  system  in  order  to  determine  building  needs  and  help  in  the 
establ ishnsnt  of  priorities  of  building  needs* 

The  survey  of  sdiool  building  problems  and  needs  of  the  county 
school  system  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  county  board  of 
struction  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Florida  Statutes,  Section 

pertaining  to  periodic  school  suorveysi  Section  236*07(6)  rslat* 
ing  to  the  requiremsnts  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Progrwm  Law  for  the 
use  of  capital  outlay  fmdsi  and  Section  l8.  Article  XU  of  the  Florida 
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state  Constitution  authorising  State  Board  of  Educations  bonds  for 
Capital  Outlay  expenditures. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Sx^>erinteadent  of  Public  Instruction  has  tlw  responsibility 
of  designating  the  staff  isecdsers  for  conducting  the  county  school  build- 
ing surveys.^ 

The  inembershlp  of  school  sujrvey  staffs  generally  contained  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Floz*ida  State  Department  of  Education;  Ifaiversity  of 
Florida  and/or  Florida  State  Itaiversityj  and  other  laeabers  from  any  of 
the  following  groups i administrative  personnel  of  county  staffs,  per- 
sonnel of  public  schools,  and  graduate  students  from  the  IMiversity  of 
Florida  and  Florida  State  Ifaiversity*  An  effort  is  made  to  provide  a 
variety  of  backgrounds. 

Ihader  the  chairmanship  of  a representative  of  the  Florida  State 
D^>artiaent  of  Education  or  a professor  of  educational  administration  at 
the  Itoiversity  of  Florida  or  Florida  State  Itoiversity  the  survey  staff 
has  competent  leadership  by  men  with  many  years  of  edtujational  e3^>«rlenoe. 
The  survey  staffs  are  capable  of  providing  specialized  knowledge  and 
opinion  on  matters  relating  to  the  public  school  program,  school  or- 
ganization, acbainistration  and  finance,  and  school  buildings.^ 

Fvirther  analysis  of  the  meotbership  of  the  survey  group  indicates 

« 

that  the  State  has  been  served  by  men  with  many  years  of  varied  educa-  ' 
tional  e^q^erience  and  leadership.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  survey 

^Florida  School  Laws.  195$ > 

2see  Apendix  A , p,  213. 
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staff  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  Thilted  States  and  bring  to  the 
groups  toowledge  and  skill  from  a variety  of  e:xperiwces  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration.  The  architect  is  familiar  elidi  specific 
phases  of  the  building  programj  the  college  professors  are  familiar  irith 
many  phases  of  education^  since  most  of  them  have  been  teachers,  school 
principals  and  sv^rintmdents,  and  are  now  teaching  educational  admini- 
stration to  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents;  and  the  members 
from  the  counties  or  public  schools  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  and  school  administration.  The  graduate  students  from,  the 
Ifaiversity  of  Florida  and  Florida  State  Itoiversity  not  only  find  rich 

9 

learning  opportunities  but  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  survey 
grot^  since  most  of  thorn  have  backgrotmd  experience  in  teaching  and 
sdiool  administration  as  well  as  professional  training  for  service  on 
l^e  survey  team. 

Al-Uiou^  the  members  of  a survey  staff  have  varied  backgroimds 
of  training  and  e]q}erlence  and  divergent  points  of  view,  they  readily 
become  a unified  irorkLng  group  with  conmuxi  objectives  and  operating 
standards. 

A preliminary  meeting  is  usually  called  by  the  county  superinten- 
dent and  county  school  board  for  the  evening  preceedlng  the  first  day  of 
the  susrvey.  At  this  meeting  which  is  open  to  the  public,  the  ootoity 
sv^rintendent  introduces  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  visitors  from 
various  schools  of  the  comty.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  present 
information  to  the  survey  staff  concerning  building  and  other  needs  at 
individual  schools  and  for  the  county  as  a whole.  The  superintendent 
lntrod\ices  the  chairman  of  the  survey  team.  The  chairman  defines  the 
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general  ptirpoee  of  the  school  sarvsyv  in  Florida  and  explains  the  pro- 
cediire  for  making  the  surrey*  He  Introduces  the  members  of  tl:^  surrey 
team*  The  chalman's  introduetozy  speech  might  parallel  that  of  Arnold 
Hhexi  he  saldt 

It  eould  be  es^hasized  that  a stnrvey  is  not  an  ’in- 
vestigation* in  the  sense  of  looking  for  the  bad  only^ 
nor  is  it  conoemed  eith  fixing  blame  tpon  indlvidualii* 

Its  goal  invariably  should  be  an  'improvement  of  school 
practice  *•  This  may  require  choiged  financial  pzoce- 
duresy  adnlnistrative  organizations^  ourrlculimi  revisions^ 
nevr  policies,  or  any  nunber  of  othnr  variables*^ 

The  chairman  of  a Florida  School  Survey  generally  informs  the  people 
attending  the  meeting  that  the  primary  purpose  is  to  determine  the  need 
for  ram  centers,  reorganized  attendance  areas,  neir  school  buildings,  and 
laiqxrovement  of  old  buildings  and  not  cxucricula,  persoimel  or  Instruction, 
and  that  the  priority  for  capital  outlay  needs  are  determined  by  such  a 
survqr*^  Iki  describes  the  cooperative  methods  of  the  survey  and  explains 
that  personnel  of  the  local  system  have  already  collected  data,  filled 
out  forms,  prepared  spot  and  made  other  preparations*  The  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  sill  represent  the  combined  thinking  of  the  total 
survey  staff*  The  local  people  present  arm  invited  to  provide  additioiw 
al  data  and  make  suggesticuis  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  survey* 
The  chairman  may  arrange  with  the  superintendent  aid  school  board 
meotoers  to  make  a brief  oral  report  at  the  termination  of  the  survey* 

The  written  r^curb  is  dipllcated  by  the  State  Department  of  Edtusatlai  and 


H*  E.  Arnold,  "Are  Sdiool  SxarvBys  Worth  While?"  Aoerican  School 
Journal,  CXI  (October,  19U5)»  28* 

^The  Flori^  School  Iato,  1955 > Section  235*16  and  State  Board  of 
Education  Regulations,  p*  l8j^* 
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a nmber  of  copies  made  available  to  the  ooxmty  svQwrintendent  and  board 
members  for  their  use.  The  State  Department  of  Education  makes  a repre— 
sentative  or  representatives  available  to  the  county  for  consultation 
with  school  officials  or  to  hold  public  meetings  for  discussing  the 
recommended  btiilding  program. 

After  a pi^imlnary  meeting  the  diairman  usually  meets  idth  the 
members  of  the  survey  group  to  plan  the  details  of  the  survey,  to  orga- 
nise the  teams,  and  to  adopt  uniform  procediires  and  standscrds  for  making 
the  study.  The  total  survey  staff  is  divided  into  teams  of  two  to  four 
staff  meshers  dep«iding  upon  the  mmiber  and  experience  of  personnel  and 
the  manber  end  slse  of  the  schools  in  the  county.  The  superintendent 
divides  the  county  schools  into  the  nutnber  of  groups  corresponding  to 
ttie  number 'Of  teams.  The  individual  groups  will  be  coordinated  to  fora 
the  total  county  grovp  and  cooperate  in  analysing  the  data,  making 
dheisions^  and  preparing  the  final  survey  report. 

Before  the  survey  grotp  arrived  in  the  coxmty  to  make  the  survey, 
personnel  of  the  counly  systen  had  been  making  plans  and  collecting  in- 
formation and  data.  The  o«itral  staff  of  the  comnunity  with  the  assistance 
of  principals  and  teachers  prepared  spot  maps^  of  the  county  to  indicate 
the  location  of  the  school  centers,  the  home  of  each  ptpil  by  grades  and 
by  school,  the  transportation  routes^  and  geographical  data.  The  raetlK^ 
used  in  the  pr^f>aration  of  spot  -maps  vary  from  county  to  county.  In 
most  cases,  the  pipils  attending  a certain  school • center  are  shown  by 

copy  of  "Preparation  of  Spot  Maps  for  Survey*  can  be  foind  on 
p,  228,  For  additional  information  regarding  maps  see  Florida  School 
Bulletin  (February,  19lS),  p.  8, 


spots  colored  the  same  as  the  school  oentex^*  Sach  pupil  in  grades 
1-^  has  the  location  of  his  haae  indicated  by  a drcle^  pupils  In  grades 
7-9  are  represented  by  a triangle,  atkl  pupils  in  grades  10-42  are 
represented  by  a square.  In  this  •aacy  tl»  attendance  area  of  each  school 
center,  and  the  overlap  in  attendance  a3*eas,  if  any,  can  easily  be  seen. 
In  most  cases  the  county  supervisors  or  other  school  officials  have 
helped  or  have  prepared  the  spot  maps  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers, 
pipils,  and  local  peoi4e. 

The  principal  of  each  school  has  assembled  infcanaation  and  re- 
corded it  (SI  a schodL  plant  information  foim^  furnished  by  the  State  De- 
partjnent  of  Education  ahcssing  the  following*  (1)  information  about  the 
site,  (2)  the  buildings,  (3)  the  service  systams,  (U)  the  olassrD<sii8, 

(5)  the  special  rooiis,  (6)  laboratories,  (7)  the  general  service  rooms, 
(8)  the  administrative  rooms,  and  (9)  presents  floor  plans  of  the  build- 
ing and  a plot  plan  of  the  site.  Whwa  completed  tdiis  form  arsi  the  work 
maps  for  the  attendance  area  shotild  have  been  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
county  saperintendent.  The  survey  ^otild  not  begin  untU  this  infowia- 
tlm  is  available 'for  all  schools  of  the  county. 

Attendance  tables^  are  made  available  to  tiie  sia*vty  team  showing 
the  school  attendance  by  grade  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  first 
month  of  the  pzecedLng  school  year.  These  are  used  by  the  survey  team 
in  estimating  future  enrollments. 

Each  survey  team  x*ecelves  the  completed  School  Plant  Information 


^15ee  Appendix  C,  p,  222. 
^See  ^pendlx  D,  p.  21*2. 
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Foxn  for  each  school  it  is  to  visit.  These  fozins  are  stiidied  and  doidsle 
checked  bgr  the  membera  of  the  team  to  enable  them  to  get  an  ovezview  of 
the  schools  they  are  to  visit.  On  the  first  day  of  the  survey  the 
several  teams  are  driven  to  each  school  in  their  re^ective  groi^s^ 
usually  by  a si35)ervisor  or  other  covinty  employee.  At  each  school, 
notes^  and  an  inventory^  are  taken  by  the  members  of  the  group  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  site,  buildings,  size  of  the  classrooms  and  other 
facilities,  the  toilets,  drinking  fomtains,  heating  and  lifting  systems, 
walls  and  floors,  type  and  condition  of  paint  on  floors,  walla,  and  ceil- 
ings in  order  to  describe  the  schools  accurately  and  provide  first  hand 
data  for  determining  needs. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school  building  suxvey  to  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  curricula,  teaching  methods,  or 
personnel  except  to  the  extent  that  the  philosophy  and  content  of  the 
school  system  laay  effect  the  recommendations  for  a school  plant  program. 
However,  the  staff  must  have  information  concerning  program  trends  and 
oomty  instructional  policies  in  preparing  their  reports  and  developing 

their  recommendations.  A survey  staff  is  interested  in  counly  policies 

« 

over  and  above  state  minimm  standards.  County  officials  have  the 
authority  and  responsibility  for  providing  educational  opportunities  and 
facilities,  t^yond  the  minimum  required  by  law. 

Each  survey  team  writes  a description  of  the  site,  the  buildings, 

^See  Appendix  C , p,  231. 

^See  Appendix  D , p,  235* 
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and  pertinant  Information^  of  each  school  visited  and  tabulates  data  con- 
cerning classification  of  centers,  2 xiew  construction,  alterations,  and 
estimated  cost.^  The  irritten  repeats  are  brief  but  sufficiently  detailed 
and  descriptive  to  enable  any  person  reading  the  report  to  visualise  and 
understand  the  conditions  at  the  school  center  without  visiting  the  cen- 
ter. 

In  case  the  comx'^  school  board  has  evidence  concerning  changes 
in  the  county  since  the  survey  was  made  or  can  challenge  the  ^^oundness 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  sturvey  staff,  it  is  possible  to  ask  tt^ 
State  Department  to  said  z«iu*esentatlves  to  the  county  to  MAkw  a spot 
survey  of  the  slt'iation  and  make  a new  report  if  the  new  data  found  by 
the  survey  team  wairants  a chan^  in  recommendation,  otherwise  the 
recommoidations  remain  the  same.  This  new  report  beccHnes  an  amendment 
to  the  original  surrey  report. 

Graduate  studmts  In  school  administration  who  have  had  some  ex— . 
perience  in  teaching  and  administrative  work  are  frequently  used  in  the 
collection  of  data  for  survey  purposes.  All  have  experience  and  train- 
ing In  the  problems  and  ax^as  pertinoit  to  planning  school  bxiilding  pro- 
grams. They  know  idiat  type  information  is  needed,  and  ai^  special 
material  wiilch  must  be  used.  They  know  ways  of  organizing  the  informa- 
tion after  it  is  collected,  in  order  that  it  may  be  most  helpful  in 
interpreting  and  evaluating  the  conditions.^ 

^See  Appendix  C , p,  238. 

^See  Appendix  C , p,  236. 

3See  Appendix  C , p.  239. 

^W.  W.  Carpoater,  "A  Sdiool  Building  Survey  Work  Sheet,"  American 
School  Building  Journal.  LIXXIII  (August,  1931),  57. 
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Qradxiate  students  participating  in  the  school  building  survey 
program  as  members  of  the  survey  team,  receive  valuable  learning  ex- 
periences, They  eork  closely  eith  coapetent  authorities  in  the  field 
of  educational  adtainistration^  school  finance,  school  buildings,  and 
school  building  surveys. 

There  are  certain  specific  steps  comon  to  all  sticeessful  school 
building  programs  from  the  recognition  of  need  to  the  occupation  of  the 
new  school  plant.  The  school  survey  as  a basis  for  long  time  and  year 
by  year  plaiming  is  required  at  intervals  in  Florida.  The  st^e  taken 
in  making  the  school  building  surveys  in  Florida  arei 

1.  The  Coiaxty  Board  of  Public  Instruction  adopt  a resolution 
requesting  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Edtication  to  make  a survey  and 
agrees  to  pay  travel  expenses  of  the  persons  making  the  survey. 

2.  The  State  Superintendent  ajpoints  a survey  staff. 

3*  The  State  Department  of  Eduoatloi  sends  instructions  to 
county  board  of  education  concerning  preUminaiy  matezdals  to  be  pre- 
pared before  the  survey  team  visits  the  county.  This  infomation  ix>- 
cludes  spot  maps,  pupil  population  trends,  school  plant  inventoiy  for 
each  school  cm  ter  and  other  informatlcQ  which  may  be  requested. 

U*  yihea  the  board  has  secured  the  required  preUminaiy  infor- 
mation, the  survey  team  visits  the  county.  The  survey  team  organizes 
into  sub-teams,  usually  of  two  to  three  members,  and  inspects  every 
school  plant  in  the  county.  The  survey  team  (dieoks  the  infOTmation 
provided  on  the  school  plant  inventory  fom  furnished  by  the  principal, 
and  tabulates  specific  kind  of  information,  axul  makes  its  evaluation  of 
school  plant  facilities. 
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Th»  survey  team  writes  a descrlptioa  of  each  school  plant  in 
vhlch  the  facilities  available  at  each  school  center  are  inventoried 
and  evaluated. 

6*  The  survey  teaa  makes  a projjection  of  future  population  trends 
in  the  county.  Estimates  are  made  of  the  portion  of  the  total  anticipat- 
ed population  which  will  be  located  in  each  of  the  existing  atten- 

dance areas  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  prediobions  are  made, 

7*  The  survey  team  calculates  the  deslreble  capacity  at  aU 
existing  school  plants. 

8.  The  survey  teaa  analyzes  all  of  the  informaticm  obtained  In- 
cluding that  described  in  items  five  and  six  above  and  estimates  vhat 
reorganization  should  take  place  in  establishing  a sufficient  number  of 
satiafactoxy  school  centers,  what  new  schools  rfiould  be  established, 
and  the  additional  capacity  of  every  attendance  area  of  the  county.  It 
recommends  that  existing  plants  be  expanded  or  new  sites  for  new  centers 
be  established  as  the  case  may  require.  Table  in^  of  the  Florida 
County  School  Building  Sxarvey  Report  cesntains  most  of  the  data  auaitioned 
above.  It  is  used  to  show  present  and  estimated  school  meonbership  of  the 
county  by  elaaentaiy,  junior-high,  and  senioz*-hi^  scho<^  groiq>8  for 
both  white  and  negro  prpils.  It  also  presents  the  additional  edacity 
needed  for  the  period  of  the  forecast  estimate. 

9.  The  survey  staff  evaluates  all  existing  centers  and  classifies 

each  as  a C— 1,  C-2,  C— 3,  C-li,  or  These  classifications  are 

^See  Appendix  D,  p.  2hh» 

^See  i^pendix  C,  p.  236, 
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assigned  school  centers  for  the  purpose  of  approving  Ci^ital  OutLi^  pro- 

« 

jects  to  be  financed  from  Foundation  Progroja  Capital  Outlay  Funds* 

10*  The  school  survey  staff  also  studies  the  need  of  each  school 
center  for  space  other  liJian  classrooms*  Such  space  loay  include  adninl- 
strative  suites,  aiiditoriun,  laboratories,  cafeterias,  dlnic  room, 
diops,  libraxy,  gytsnasium,  and  special  education  zrooms*  ReccmriSndations 
above  the  minimun  requirements  are  made  in  terms  of  the  ability  and 
expectations  of  the  coiai’ty  to  provide  for  additional  facilities, 

11*  Alterations  of  eodlsting  space  are  also  recommended  vrhere 
needed*  Alterations  may  include  changing  partitions.  Improving  heating 
systems,  in^roving  lifting  systems,  and  irprovlng  pimbing  systems* 

12*  The  square  footage  for  the  additional  construction  is  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  unifozmi  standards*  The  sizes  of  rooms  or  the  inclusion 
of  special  roans  and  areas  contained  on  the  chart  may  be  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  county* 

13*  The  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  as  follows t 
a*  The  nuaber  of  square  feet  of  construction  is  multiplied  b7 
an  estimated  average  cost  per  square  foot  based  on  recent  con- 
struction costs  of  school  building  in  the  county  and  surround- 
ing areas  and  the  besj;  information  available  concerning  trends 
in  such  costs* 

b*  The  cost  of  -architect’s  fee  is  estimated  at  six  per  cent  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  as  concluded  in  (a)  above* 
c*  Cost  of  equipment  is  calculated  at  ten  per  cent  of  the 

contract  cost  as  deteimined  in  (a)  above*  The  cost  of  sites 
is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  total  acreage  of  additional 
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sites  recoacBndad  by  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  property 

« 

suitable  for  school  sites  in  the  cpuniy.  The  cost  of  site 
improveomt  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  total  number 
of  acres  of  additional  sites  reccamiended  by  average  per  acre 
cost  of  the  kind  of  inqnrovements  recosm-rended* 
d«  Several  techniques  are  used  for  estimating  the  cost  of  altera- 
tions* The  cost  for  is^jroving  lifting  is  estimated  at  a 
fixed  amount  per  rocxa  in  accordance  with  recent  cost  trends* 
Other  types  of  alterations  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
foxmuXas  and  procedures  appropriate  to  the  specific  improve- 
moit* 

e*  The  cost  of  the  total  program  is  the  sum  of  (a)  throt^  (d) 
for  each  school  cwiter* 

lU*  An  analysis  is  made  of  current  status  of  indebtedness,  revenue 
es,  and  resources  of  the  county  school  system,  and  a plan  is 
reeomendad  for  the  financing  the  proposed  program* 

1^*  A preliminary  report  of  the  survey  is  made  to  the  si;perinten- 
dent,  his  staff,  msmbers  of  tiie  Board  of  ISducation  and  any  lay  people  he 
may  invite  to  the  meeting*  The  entire  gro-ap  is  enoo unigod  to  analyze 
end  disouss  the  reoomcieDdations  of  the  staff,  and  bring  to  their  attezb* 
tion  any  facts  it  believes  the  survey  staff  has  overlooked.  The  mxrvey 
staff  considers  the  suggestions  and  modifies  the  recommendations  if  it 
believes  it  is  justified  by  the  additional  evidence  suhmitt«i* 

l6*  The  state  superintendent  thm  causes  the  survey  to  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  the  nmober  of  copies  of  the  survey  requested  are  sent  to  the 
county*  This  number  may  be  several  hundred*  Sonetimes  a Board  of  Pdblie 
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iMtruction  may  print  the  siarvey  report  in  order  to  give  it  eider  distri- 
bution. 

17*  The  Board  of  Pifl>lic  Instruction  then  considers  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  svtrvey  and  adopts  a long  range  building  program 
based  on  recommendations  contained  in  the  survey*  The  recommendations 
of  the  survey  are  generally  considered  adequate  on  a minimum  basis. 

The  county  is  encouraged  to  provide  more  liberally  if  its  vdshes,  pro- 
vided  all  minlmun  needs  are  met  in  order  of  priority*  The  boards  fre- 
quently approve  the  recommendaticns  exactly  as  made  in  the  survey* 
Sometimes  the  boards  request  wconsideratian  of  some  specific  recommen- 
dation contained  in  the  survey,  Represantatives  of  the  State  Department 
then  come  to  the  county  and  consider  the  request  of  the  board  for  a 
change  in  the  recommendationsj  if  the  board  proposed  an  alternate 
reconunendation  which  is  equally  as  good  as  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  survey,  the  request  of  ti»  board  is  epproved.  If  not,  it  is 
denied. 

18*  The  board  then  establishes  a priority  on  its  building  pro- 
jects if  the  projects  are  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  troa.  state  funds* 
The  State  Siperintendent  must  approve  ttais  priority*  Local  boards  may 
supplement  state  funds  with  local  bond  issues  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  construct  all  proposed  building  projects  and  therefore  the  priority 
of  the  project  is  immaterial  since  aH  projects  will  be  completed* 

19*  The  board  then  proceeds  to  arrange  for  tt»  financing  of  the 
proposed  building  program*  This  building  program  may  extend  over  a 
five  year  period,  or  longer*  Tharefoire,  the  financing  is  not  always 
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provided  for  all  the  projects  at  one  time.  The  projects  are  financed 
from  minimim  foundation  program  coital  outlay  end  debt  service  ftaids^ 
state  board  of  education  bonds proceeds  of  local  bond  Issues^  proceeds 
from  local  pay^s-you-go  building  levys,  and  Federal  funds  if  the  county 
is  entitled  to  such  f \mds  under  the  provisian  of  Federal  laws  relating 
to  inpact  areas, 

20,  The  board  M?jloys  architects  to  provide  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  projects  and  to  supervise  projects  under  construction.  Both 
preliminary  and  final  plans  must  be  suhmltted  for  the  i^proval  of  the 
state  school  airchiteot  liio  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  These  plans  and  specificatlais  cure  apprxnred  in 
accordance  with  Florida  Statutes  and  the  regulations  of  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Education,  The  parts  of  the  plan  dealing  with  sanitation 
must  also  be  approved  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health, 

21,  The  board  then  advertises  for  bide  from  contractors  for  the  con-> 
struetLon  of  buildings  and  contracts  are  let, 

22,  The  board  cannot  accept  the  building  imtll  it  has  been  IrH*  . 
spec  ted  by  the  state  school  architect  and  his  staff  -^nd  given  a certifi- 
cate of  approval,  T«a  per  cent  of  the  contract  cost  of  building  must  be 

e 

withheld  from  contractor  until  oonstructicai  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Ediieation. 


The  methods  and  procedures  used  in  Florida  Sdiod  Bxiildlng  surveys 
are  continually  being  revised  and  improved  as*  the  needs  of  the  situations 
require.  The  responsibility  of  the  State  Srperintendent  of  Public  Ii>- 
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structlon  for  conducting  the  survey  is  d^^ated*  The  duly  appointed 
representative  of  the  State  Departnwnt  of  Edtioation  selects  a survey 
staff  of  con?)etent  and  e35>erienced  personnel  from  other  departments  of 
the  State  department  of  edixsation^  State  Universitiesj  county  admini- 
strative staff,  piibllc  sdiools,  and  graduate  students  from  the  State 
Universities,  » 

The  surv^  grov?)  studies  vaid.o\is  phases  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  county  but  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  number  of  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities  needed  to  provide  housing  for  the  school 
population  of  tlw  county  for  the  next  few  years.  Included  in  this 
study  of  clasarom  requirements,  ape  those  of  mlnlmua  building  require- 
ments and  standards,  bus  transportation,  and  financing  the  proposed 
program. 

After  a thorough  stud^las  been  made  in  the  county^  a prelininaxy 
report  of  findings  and  recommendations  is  given  to  the  supeidntendmt 
and  school  board  and  any  others  who  are  interested,  A final  report  of 
the  findings  and  recarumendations  is  prepared  and  returned  to  the  county. 
Any  time  the  comty  si:perintendent  or  county  school  board  feels  the  need 
for  further  ^bud/  of  the  couniy  as  a ihole  or  any  specific  aituaticMi, 
the  state  department  will  ^adly  furnish  a competent  consultant.  Sugges- 
tions for  ia9>roving  the  surveys  are  always  welcome  by  the  state  depart- 
ment, Using  the  TOOominendations  of  the  survqy  staff  as  a basis,  ti» 
county  school  board  adopts  a long  and  short  term  school  building  program 
as  a n»ans  of  establishing  priority  of  projects,  ing>leraenting  the 
recommendations,  and  meeting  the  building  needs  of  the  county. 


CHAPTER  17 


PRESEmTiON  AND  ANAHS1S  OF  DATA 

With  the  help  of  inf oxmed  end  qtiallfled  officials  in  each  county, 
a careful  check  was  made  of  the  action  taken  on  each  of  the  specific 
recoamendaticns  in  regard  to  new  construction  at  old  and/or  new  centers 
and  the  plan  for  financing  the  pr<^sed  school  btiilding  program. 

The  data  giving  the  nurber  of  recomendations  for  new  ocnstruc— 

tion  proposed  ly  the  survey  staff,  the  proposed  financial  plan,  the 

« 

degree  to  which  these  recommendations  have  been  Implemented  by  each 
county  and  m analysis  of  these  data  will  be  presented  in  this  ch^ter* 
The  data  were  gathered  by  means  of  the  following  instruments  t a Check 
Sheet  for  Construction,  a Finamcial  Data  Sheet,  and  A Cheek  Sheet  for 
Survey  Evaluation*  Data  from  the  Check  Sheet  for  Construction  and  the 
Fiamnclal  Data  Sheet  were  obtained  through  personal  interviews  with  the 
coxmty  superintendents  of  the  respective  counties  included  in  this  study* 
Data  for  the  survey  evaluation  was  obtained  through  the  mail* 

As  mentioned  previously  in  this  st\idy,  the  specif ic  counties  of 
Florida  selectee  for  intensive  study  ware  determined  by  the  per  cent  of 
school  population  increase  for  the  five  year  period  19li8-i49  and  1953-5U 
based  on  the  total  school  membership*^  The  study  was  limited  to  (1)  an 
analysis  of  the  recommendations  for  new  school  building  construction  at 
old  or  new  sites  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  (2)  the 
method  of  financing  the  proposed  school  building  program,  and  (3)  the 

^Biennial  Report,  op*  cit* 
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opinions  of  the  county  stperlntendents  and  board  laembesrs  of  the  sixty- 
seren  counties  of  Florida  toward  the  benefits  of  the  school  building 
survey  program.  An  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  benefits  to  the 
coxmlgr  of  the  survey  program  in  providing  assistance  in  developing  the 
school  building  program  for  the  coun'fy.  Check  sheets  weare  sent  to  each 
county  si;^erintendent  and  to  each  school  board  member  in  Florida  to 
secuxw  data  for  the  0val^]ation  of  the  strvey  program. 

Work  sheets  were  devel<^d  for  analyzing  the  survey  zeconmenda— 
tlons  for  new  construction  and  methods  of  financing  the  proposed  builds 
Ing  program.  These  work  sheets  were  filled  out  during  an  intex*vlenr 
with  each  county  si;?>erintendent.  The  completed  work  sheets  th«i  con- 
tained reccmsnendations  from  the  latest  school  building  surveT^  conducted 
in  the  respective  counties  since  the  enactment  of  the  MLnimua  Foundation 
Program  Law  but  did  not  consider  Implimentation  later  than  February 
1950.  Many  of  the  counties  included  in  the  study  group  built  new  school 
buildings  at  approved  centers  since  one  or  more  siirveys  had  been  made. 
Althou^  infoonnation  pertaining  to  school  building  construction  since 
1950  is  not  part  of  this  study,  it  has  bear  included  in  tire  analysis  of 
data. 

The  data  were  analyzed  by  presenting  the  information  conqoiled 
from  each  county  as  an  indivldial  case  study,  listing  the  mniber  of 
classrooms  and  other  facilities  recommended  and  comparing  it  with  the 
nimher  built.  The  oon^>arison  between  facilities  recommended  and  those 

^The  latest  survey  reports  are  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
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b\dXt  Is  shown  by  means  of  a table  for  each  county  studied*  A dascrlp- 
tive  analysis  of  the  nxmber  of  classrooms  and  other  facilities^  includ- 
ing liien  known,  tiie  reasons  the  recanmsndations  were  not  impletnented  is 
also  gdven.  Data  showing  the  construction  approved  since  the  survey  is 
also  shorn  in  the  table* 

An  analysis  of  the  method  of  financing  the  proposed  school  build- 
ing program  for  each  county  is  presented  by  comparing  the  financial 

method  proposed  by  the  survey  staff  with  the  financial  method  used  by  the 
county. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  Work  Sheet  for  Susw  Evalua- 
tion?' is  presented  in  tabular  form  and  oon^ratlve  descriptive  analysis 
is  presented*  The  data  from  the  responses  of  the  county  stqperintendents 
are  presented  end  analysed.  The  data  from  the  responses  of  the  county 
school  board  manbers  are  presented  and  analysed.  Then  the  data  tram  the 
two  gpo\?>8  are  combined,  analysed  and  presented  as  representative  of  the 
coni>lned  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  siqierintendents  and  school  board 
manb^trs  of  the  State  toward  the  benefits  received  by  the  counties  from 
the  State  school  building  survey  program. 

^ All  proposals  Included  in  the  school  bvdlding  siarveys  were 
on  the  latest  data  available  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and,  in  most 
instances,  either  gave  the  construction  necessary  to  meet  present  needs 
or  projected  the  school  building  needs  for  five  years.  In  most  oases 
surveys  made  prior  to  1950  were  to  determine  present  needs* 

^See  Appendix  b,  p.  220* 
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Beconssendatlons  For  Heir  Construction  And  Fixisnee 

•i 

Brevard  County  ■»  Qroup  "A" 

V 

The  State  D^pariznent  of  £d\ioation  at  the  reqxiest  of  the  Si^perij>> 
tendent  of  Pd)Uc  Instruction  of  Brevard  County  sent  representatives  to 
conduct  a oountyi^ide  s^ool  building  surv^  in  February  1950«  The 
recomrrandations  for  new  construction  and  the  degree  of  implementation  is 
given  in  Table  Z.  The  sxirvey  team,  xpon  the  basis  of  the  sttdies  made 
of  the  county  schools,  made  the  following  recommendations i 

1*  (a)  Thirty  additional  elassrocms  and  (b)  nineteen  other  facili- 

ties for  white  schools  of  the  county* 

Fifty-two  classrooms  were  built  at  proposed  centers  or  twenty-two 
more  than  recommended*  Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  other  facilities  recom- 
mended were  built,  the  other  one  recommended  was  fulfiled  by  remodeling 
the  old  instead  of  building  a new  one* 

Nineteen  additional  classrooms  were  built  at  white  centexe  approv^- 
ed  since  the  1950  survey  aixd  twenty-three  additional  other  facilities, 
not  in  recommendations,  were  built  at  old  and/or  new  white  centeirs  since 
the  sutnrey* 

2*  (a)  Thirty-one  additional  classrooas  and  (b)  fifteen  other 
facilities  for  the  negro  schools  of  the  ooxmty* 

Thirty-nine  claserooms  were  built,  eight  more  than  recommended, 
and  twelve  of  the  fifteen  other  facilities  were  built*  The  other  three 
reocHsmendations  substituted  eafetoriuns  for  Imohroom  auditorium  or 
gexieral  purpose  room* 

There  was  no  need  for  additional  dasarooms  to  be  built  at  negro 
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centers  approved  since  the  sutvey  but  five  additional  other  facilities^ 
not  in'  the  rectnnnendations;^  were  built  at  old  and/or  new  negro  centers 
since  the  surv^. 

Thirty  more  classrooms  were  built  than  reoommendai  by  the  avacrey, 

but  four  other  facilities  less  than  reoosisended  were  built* 

Nineteen  additioiuCL  dassrooms  were  constrxicted  at  centers  approv- 

* 

ed  since  the  survey  and  twenty-eight  additional  other  facilities  were 
built  at  old  and/or  new  centers  since  the  surv^, 

Brevard  County  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  anticipated  ty  the  sur- 
vey staff*  Subsequent  surveys  have  been  made  since  19^0  recommending 
additional  classrooms  and  other  facilities*  The  additic^al  construction 
given  in  this  study  is  ia^plementlng  the  reconmendations  of  later  sujrveys. 

Financing 

The  plan  recommended  for  financing  the  1950  proposed  building  pro- 
gram given  by  the  survey  staff  was* 

1*  Use  the  current  Minimum  Foundation  Foundatlai  Program  Capital 

Outlay  Allotment  on  a Pay-As— 7ou>Qo  basis*  The  Foundation  I^grem 

• » 

Capital  Outlay  Allolaaeut  was  approodmately  $62,000  during  the  school  year 
19U9-50* 

2*  lavy  four  mills  for  debt  service  on  now  bonds  and  continue  the 
three  mills  of  district  levy  for  building  and  bus  reserve*  Seven  mills 
will  yield  approximately  $105,000  per  year*  This  should  be  used  as 
follows!  $89,000  for  debt  service  on  new  bcaids,  and  $16,000  to  provide 
capital  outlay  needs  in  the  future,  not  anticipated  in  the  bond  issue* 

3*  A County-wide  bond  issue  in  the  amount  of  $1,380,000* 
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U*  Federal  Funds  for  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  School. 

Brerard  Counly  flnazieed  the  bixlldlng  program  ty  meana  of  $927»000 
in  State  Board  of  Eduoation  Bcsids^  ^lilii^OOO  Federal  Funds  for  Melbourne 
and  $832^000  Federal  Funds  for  Cocoa  or  a total  of  $1^2246^000  in  Federal 
Funds. 


Brevaaixi  County  levied  miUage  by  districts.  Each  of  the  districts 
has  a definite  millage  levied.  The  mlllage  by  districts  is  as  foUoivst 


District  ifl 

Titusville 

5 mills 

District  #3 

Eau  Qallie 

I4  mills 

District  #24 

Melbourne 

2i  mills 

District  ^ and  #6A 

Cocoa 

9 mills 

Since  each  district  levied 

a definite  millage,  they  also  float 

individual  district  bond  issues. 

The  following  bonds  were  issued  by  the 

districts 1 

District  #U 

$ 250,000 

ntuwvllle 

District  #UA 

250,000 

Melbourne 

District  #6  and  #6A 

900,000 

Cocoa 

Total 

$1,1400,000 

Brevard  County  had  another  general  school  buildi  ng  8^lrvey  in  19^2^ 
another  in  195U  and  another  in  1^^.  The  differezuse  in  the  sdiool  plant 
facilities  reconusended  in  the  19^0  survey  and  the  facilities  actually  con- 
structed were  all  covered  in  the  1952  and  195U  surveys.  The  1956  survey 
of  Brevard  County  recommended  that  2241  additional  classrooms  be  construct- 
ed between  1956-61.  Therefoz>ey  this  coxaity  grew  far  more  rapidly  than 
was  anticipated  by  the  1950  siarvey  staff.  The  extraordinary  growth  in 
Brevard  county  was  caused  by  the  development  of  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 
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Total 

132 


for  guided  nlaaelos  and  the  general  groiith  of  all  comties  boidozlng 
the  Atlantle. 

Collier  County  — Qroiqp  *A* 

State  Department  of  Education  at  the  request  of  tie  Siperin-  ' 
tendent  of  Pd:d.ic  Ihataructlon  of  Collier  Countiy  sent  representatives  to 
conduct  a echooL  btdild1.ng  survey  on  January  1^2^«  The  reccEnzo^sdations 
for  new  constmotion  and  the  degree  of  ImplecMaitation  is  given  in  TahLe 
II*  The  airvey  team*  vpotx  the  basis  of  the  studies  wadA  of  the  county 
eehools^  iiiede  the  foUoning  recansoendationst 

!♦  (a)  Thirteen  additional  clasarooms  and  (b)  tsKaity-four  other 
facilities  for  white  schools  of  the  cointy* 

Eleven  classrooms  were  built,  wiiich  ms  two  less  than  recaxaended* 
nine  dassrooms  recomnmded  at  one  center  were  not  built  because  the 
recopmsendation  was  believed  to  be  unso\a>d  duo  to  lack  of  anticipated 
p<^jailation  growth.  The  covnty  continuea  to  use  old  building. 

Seventeen  of  the  tnenty~four  other  facilities  recoEsoended  were 
built.  Five  recMaaendations  were  not  impleBionted  because  of  lack  of 
swney,  Tk>  recotanmndatlcns  were  thou^t  to  be  imarnmd,  * 

Twonty-KHie  additional  classrooms  were  built  at  centers  approved 
since  the  survey,  and  d^teen  other  facilities,  nat  in  recoasiKidations, 
were  built  at  old  and/or  new  white  owiters  ainoe  the  survey. 

2.  (a)  Six  additional  olassrooms  and  (b)  four  additional  oth^ 

facilities  for  the  negro  schools  of  the  county. 

Six  clasarooms  were  builtj  all  that  were  reconniended. 

Two  of  the  four  other  facilities  rocooEnendad  were  built, 


HECOMENDATIONS  FOR  NEW  C50NSTRUCTI0N, 

DEGREE  OF  IMPLEIENTATION  AND  ADDITIONAL  CONSTRDCTION, 

COLLIER  CCKJOTT  SCHOOL  BTJILDINQ  SDRVET  OF  JANUAffif  19U8  AND  SPOT  SOEWEr  OF  JUNE  1950 
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center  combined  a lunchroon  and  auditorium  to  make  a cafetorii»n.  The 
recommendation  for  a libraj^  vas  thought  to  be  unsound  because  of  low 
enrollment* 

Six  additional  classrooms  were  built  at  centers  improved  since 
the  survey^  and  thirteen  additional  facilities^  not  in  the  recommenda** 
tionsj  were  built  at  old  and/or  new  negro  centers  since  the  siarvey* 

Collier  County  built  seventeen  of  the  nineteen  classrooms  aid 
nineteen  of  the  twen1y>ei^t  other  facilities  recommended  by  the  19ii8 
survey  staff* 

Twenty-seven  additional  classrocms  were  built  at  centers  approved 
irince  the  survey  and  thirtyMjne  other  facilities  were  built  at  old  and/ 
or  new  centers  since  the  suirvey* 

There  was  a i^eial  survey  made  in  Collier  County  in  June  1950 

to  study  the  Immokalee  situation^  idilch  had  shown  a large  increase  in 

school  population  since  the  19ii8  survw*  The  recommendations  of  this 
• % 

survey  were  included  with  those  of  the  19)i8  survey. 

Financing 

. The  plan  recommended  hy  the  survey  staff  for  financing  the  19U8 
proposed  building  program  west 

1*  Use  current  Mlnimmi  Foundation  Program  Capital  Outlay  Allot- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $17,528  for  the  19U8  proposals, 

2.  Current  Pay-As-Tott-Oo  with  local  tax  levies.  One-third 
yielded  $3,378  in  19U8. 

3.  Racing  Canmisslon  Funds  in  the  amount  of  $143,500, 

U,  A Coun^H^ide  Bond  Issue  in  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
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Collier  County  financed  the  building  program  by  means  of  State 

]%}ardl  of  Education  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $299»O00  and  $U3y500  trm 

Raeixig  Corami  salon  funds.  Racing  Canmission  fiinds  are  allMsated  to  the 

County  Boai^  of  Commissioners  or  allocations  are  made  by  a local  appllca* 

tion  lam  which  gives  the  school  board  amounts  in  the  different  counties 

'idiicdi  varies  from  0 to  100  per  cent  of  Racsing  Cocnnission  funds*  Only  a 

fee  counfy  school  boards  do  not  receive  any  Racing  Cormisslon  funds*  As 

one  of  Ihe  comties  in  the  groi?)  used  for  intensive  stud^^  Collier  County 

does  not  have  an  agreement  to  receive  any  Racing  Commission  funds  annually*^ 

The  individual  coiaxties  have  local  leg! Nation  to  help  In  the 

division  of  the  Racing  Cocsnisaion  funds*  There  are  two  w^rs  by  which  the 

coxnrty  board  of  public  instruction  can  receive  Racing  Counisston  funds  t 

(l)  by  being  in  the  good  graces  of  the  County  CccBnlsslonere  arid  (2)  by  • 

passing  an  act  to  force  Comty  Ccnmissioners  to  give  a (Certain  amount  or 

per  e«it  to  the  boax^  of  public  instructi<m*  Racing  Commission  funds 

were  allocated  for  school  building  in  the  county  in  l?lt8  only.  Collier 

County  does  not  receive  money  from  Racing  Conoissiao  funds  for  school 

building  purposes*  The  school  board  has  mads  no  agreement  with  the 

CoTBity  Conunissionere  to  receive  Racing  CtMnission  funds  for  schools* 

The  Collier  County  schoca  board  plana  to  spend  <SL,100,000  for 

new  eonstructiem*  New  estimated  costs  for  construction  is  per 

square  foot  in  1956  Instead  of  Hi  per  square  foot  la  191*8.  The  voters 

■ ■ > 

^An  interview  with  W*  D*  Reynolds^  Si^perintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction^ Collier  Coiaity,  April  2,  19^* 
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of  Collier  County  passed  a $700,000  bond  issue  in  Ms^  19$5*  The  assess- 
ed mluation  of  Collier  County  has  increased*  In  15U8,  a onsKoiU  tax 
levy  eould  yield  approxiineteay  $10,000  ehile  In  1956  it  yields  $16,000* 
In  191^  the  annual  State  Ce^ital  Outlay  AUotiaeat  to  Collier 
County  eas  $13,U|6*  TI»  county  had  to  provide  annually  $U,362  as  its 
share  of  the  iaat<flilng  ftjnd  for  capital  outlay.  The  total  available 
annmlly  to  Collier  County  for  Capital  Outlay  under  the  M-tniFtmt  Founda«- 
tlon  Progrem  aas  $17,528  for  the  school  year  19U84i9* 

Collier  County  had  another  general  school  building  survey  in 
195U*  The  difference  in  school  plant  facilities  zecanmsnded  in  the  19U8 
survey  and  the  facilities  actually  eonstrocted  eero  all  covered  in  the 
195U  suTT^*  This  county  grew  far  more  rapidly  than  was  anUdpated  ly 
the  191*8  survey  staff.  The  rapid  growth  in  Collier  County  was  caused 
primarily  by  the  develofsaent  of  more  fam  acreage*  The  growth  in  tliie 
county  has  been  especially  rapid  in  the  iDarokalee  area* 

Broward  County  - Qroup 

The  State  Depertnoit  of  Bduoation  at  the  request  of  the  Siparin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Broward  County  sent  jreprescntatives  to 
eondiet  a com1y>ieride  school  building  surr^  on  Jantiary  1950*  The 

9 

reoamijendati ons  for  new  construction  and  degree  of  izaplenentation  is 

given  in  Table  HI.  The  survey  team,  ipon  the  basis  of  the  studies  nade 

« 

of  the  county  schools,  reoomendedt 

1*  (a)  Klnety**t<a>  additional  classTOoo^  and  (b)  thirty-nine 
additional  other  facilities  for  the  white  schools  of  the  county* 
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The  f cloning  yrere  bvtllt  for  the  Kdiite  schools  t one  htmdred  and 
ninety  pezmanent  classrooms « thirteen  temporary  classrooms^  and  eighteen 
portable  dassrooms.  This  eas  a total  Increase  over  that  recomm»3ded , of 
ninely-el^t  permanent  classrooms,  thirteen  teasporary  classrooms  and 
eighteen  portable  classrooms. 

Twenty  of  the  thirty-nine  other  facilities  reccmended  were  bidlt. 
Eighteen  of  the  other  nineteen  recommended  were  not  implemented  because 
of  the  lack  of  money.  One  oorter  combined  a library  and  bocdcroom  into 
one  room. 

The  school  board  built  additional  classrooms  at  csntOTS  tpproyed 
since  the  survey  as  follows  t Nine‘ty<-Dine  permanent  dassrocms,  ten 
te^orary  classrooms  and  fifty-nine  portable  classroons.  Twenty-six 
additional  other  facilities,  not  in  x^cmunendations,  were  built  at  old 
and/or  new  white  centers  since  the  survey. 

2.  (a)  Eighty-nine  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  thirty-seven 

additional  other  facilities  for  Um  negro  schools  of  the  county. 

The  foUcnrlng  wea%  built  for  the  i»gro  schools  t one  hundred  and 
forty-two  permanent  classrooms,  fifty-two  tenporary  classrooms,  and  five 
portable  classrooms.  This  was  a total  increase  over  that  recommended  of 
fifty-four  permanent  classrocaas,  fifty-two  temporary  classrooms  and  five 
portable  classrooms. 

Twenty  of  the  thirty-sevai  other  facilities  rocoimnsoded  were 
built.  The  other  seventeen  recommoided  were  not  luplemented  because  of 
the  lack  of  money. 

The  board  built  twenty-one  addtional  permanent  classrocmM  at 
cttiters  approved  since  the  survey.  Nine  additional  ol^r  facilities,  not 
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in  reoo!!ii»ndatlona^  voro  btcLlt  at  old  aadi/or  noir  nagro  canteors  since 
the  surv^* 

llhen  ths  negro  and  ehlte  school  building  prograna  are  ooabinad  It 
can  readily  bo  seen  to  atiat  extent  Broeard  Counter  has  gone  above  the 
1950  reeotrnnendations*  Tho  county  board  has  si^iplied  space' at  old  centers 
as  foUcares  one  hisidbred  and  flfty-taro  pexmanoit  clasarooss,  sixty-five 
taaporary  dassrocraa^  and  twenty-three  portable  classrocmsy  atiH  eig^t 
other  facilities* 

!Rie  county  school  board  swjplied  at  new  centers  e^proved  sinoe 
the  eurvey  as  foUxywst  one  hundred  and  twaity  pemanent  olasex^omsy  ten 
teraporaiy  dassrooos  and  fifty>nine  portable  classrocns^  and  twenty— 
sevwi  other  facilities. 

Broward  County  sdiool  board  has  found  it  difficult  to  furnish 
school  classrooBoe  and  general  service  rooias  at  as  rapid  a pace  as  the 
school  population  has  grerox.  This  has  been  alleviated/  to  a certain 
ext«it,  by  the  use  of  teroporary  and  portable  dassrocoiB. 

Since  the  sdiool  building  survey  of  19^,  the  Broward  County 
School  Board  has  built  U53  pemanent  clasarooias^  seventy— five  tecqparai^ 
classroons,  and  eighty^tno  portable  claasroMJs,  at  old  aid  n«r  oenters. 
This  exceeds  the  luanber  of  cLassrocKos  rocoimaended  in  the  1950  survey  of 
l8l  pemanent  classrootos  by  272  pemanent  dassrooms^  seventy^lve 
porery  classrooms  and  ei^ty-two  portable  claasroena* 

Financing 

The  plan  recoaoended  for  financing  the  2950  proposed  building  prograa 

west 
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1*  Curr«rt  Ba7-A»-7ou-Qo  with  local  tax  leriee.  Reduce  the  tax 
larvy  fvoa  four  aJlls  to  one 

2«  Couaty-Wide  Bond  Issue  in  the  amount  of  $3,700,000, 

Broward  County  Unaioed  the  building  program  by  leaving  the  tax 
iBvy  at  four  milla  and  using  State  Board  of  Bdueation  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  $2,920,000,  The  voters  defeated  the  $3,700,000  Countjy<-<¥ide  Boni  Issue, 
Broward  Coirnty  has  asked  for  $1,000,000  more  Stote  Board  of  EdacaUon 
bonds  wiii<di  had  not  been  verified  as  of  Mardb  1956, 

The  d^t  service  millage  in  old  districts  ranges  frcm  ,3  to 
mills.  The  county  is  contxjming  to  retire  bonds  issued  by  districts 
Husber  Four  and  Five  from  the  general  fund.  There  is  a J*  niri  levy 
against  hoEBstead  to  retiza  old  indebtedness  of  the  board. 

As  of  March  1956,  Broward  County  School  Board  had  already  spent  , 
$5»600,000  for  school  buildings  and  eqtilpDent.  The  voters  had  rec«itly 
passed  an  $18,000,000  bond  issue  to  enable  the  building  program  to  keep 
pace  with  the  school  poptilatioa  growth, 

1955'-"56  school  population  of  Brovard  County  schools  was  bo<» 
tweai  33»000  and  3h,000  pipils,  Dy  1960^1  the  school  popifLotion  of 
Broward  County  schools  is  eaqjected  to  be  between  99,000  and  100,000 

^t^his  estimated  tripled  pipil  growth  will  require  a tremandoTMi 
school  building  program,  idd  to  this  the  gap  now  existing  botwem  the 
xuetber  of  pi^)ilB  and  the  msaber  of  permanent  classrooms  and  one  see 
Idle  problem  facing  the  school  board  of  Broward  County, 

Bramrd  County  had  another  general  school  building  survey  in 

1952,  mijpleiaentaiy  surveys  in  Wlt3i  and  19$U,  and  another  in  1955.  The 

‘A 


difference  in  school  plant  facilities  recoenniended  in  the  195^  stirve7  and 
the  facilities  actually  cmstructed  wore  all  covered  in  the  1952  and 
195U  surveys*  Additional  elassroms  and  related  facilities  were  3?eco»- 
laended  by  the  1955  survey.  Therefore,  this  county  grew  far  more  rapidly 
than  was  anticipated  by  ti»  1^0  sxorvey  staff*  The  rapidly  developing 
counties  of  South  Florida  and  of  counties  bordering  the  Atlantic  ocean 
have  provided  the  extreme  growth  In  Broward  Covinty  school  population* 

St*  Johns  County  - QroMp  "B" 

•t  k 

‘ The  State  D^^partment  of  Education  at  the  reqtieBt  of  the  Stqperin- 
tendent  of  Public.  Instruotlcai  of  St*  Johns  County  sent  representatives 
to  conduct  a cotinty-wide  school  building  survey  on  Deceeaber  19U8.  The 
recommendations  for  new  construction  and  'Uie  degree  of  iiiqd.ementatlon  is 
given  in  Table  IV*  The  surv^  team,  \;^n  the  basis  of  stidies  made  of 
the  county  schools,  made  the  following  recommendations* 

1*  (a)  Mo  additional  classrocms  and  (b)  ten  other  facilities  for 

the  idilte  schools  of  the  county* 

The  county  school  board  built  imo  tenporaiy  classrooms  in  the 
basement  of  Orange  Street  School*  Nine  of  the  ten  other  facilities 
recommended  wore  built*  The  other  was  not  btiilt  because  of  lack  of  money* 
Six  additional  classzn^oms  were  built  at  a center  approved  sinM 
the  survey  and  five  addltiwial  other  facilities,  not  in  the  recominenda- 
tions,  were  bvillt  at  old  and/or  new  tdilte  centers  since  the  survey* 

2*  (a)  Twenty-four  additional  classrocrais  and  (b)  seventeen  other 

facilities  for  the  negro  schools  of  the  county* 

Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-fow  classrocmis  reccmmended  were  built* 
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^Temporary  das; 
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Thirteen  of  the  seventeen  other  facilities  recossnended  were  built* 

Three  of  the  other  four  roosns  reconnsended  were  thought  unsound  and  one 
was  not  iB^leanented  beeaxise  of  lack  of  isoney* 

Two  additional  other  facilities,  not  in  reccRm^ndatlons,  were 
biiilt  at  old  and/or  new  negro  centers  ainoe  the  survey* 

St*  Johns  County  built  twenty-two  of  twenty-four  classroons  and 
twenty-two  of  the  twenty-seven  other  facilities  reccnrEnended  by  the  191*8 
surv^* 

Si^t  addltlcael  classroons  were  oonstructed  at  colters  approved 
since  the  survey  and  seven  additional  other  facilities  were  built  at  old 
and/or  new  centers  since  the  survey* 

Many  alterations  and  improvoaents  have  been  made  in  both  the  white 
and  the  negro  schools  of  St*  Johns  County,  asi  reroofing,  reflooring, 
relighting,  site  expansion,  reheating,  and  paving  areas* 

Financing 

4 

The  recocuoBnded  {Ian  for  financing  the  1^1*8  proposed  btdlding 
program  was  byt 

1*  Current  Pay-Aa-Tou-Qo  using  local  tax  levies  in  the  amount  of 

H50,000* 

2*  County*^^de  Bond  Issue  azoounting  to  8800,000* 

3*  State  Board  of  Education  bonds,  if  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment for  Capital  Outlay  is  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  near  future* 
The  financing  method  used  in  St*  Johns  county  was  (1)  Curr^t  Pay- 
As-Yot^Oo  including  Bacing  Commission  Funds  and  using  the  two  zsills  for 
operating  expenses  instead  of  building,  (2)  State  Board  of  Education 


bonds  in  the  amount  o£  ^730,000  as  of  Uarch  19$k»  and  (3)  Raoing  Commis- 
sion Funds  in  the  amount  of  $11842^0  for  19U7«^  and 

St*  Johns  Co\inty  had  another  geaieral  scliool  building  survey  in 
199$  • The  difference  in  the  sdiool  plant  facilities  recoiomended  in  the 
19U8  survey  and  the  facilities  actually  constructed  vnere  aU  covered  in 

0 

tJie  1999  survey*  This  coisity  grew  a little  faster  than  uas  anticipated 
by  the  19U8  survey  staff* 

St*  Johns  Comty  school  board  is  planning  a 000,000  bond  issue 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  1999  school  building  survey* 

Marlon  Cotmiy  *•  Group 

The  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Svqperli>^ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Marion  County  sent  representatives  to 
Ofuiduct  a county-Hwide  school  building  survey  on  May  19U8*  The  recommen- 
dations for  new  construction  and  the  degree  of  la^plemaitation  is  given 
in  Table  V,  The  sxirvey  team,  t^on  the  basis  of  the  studies  made  of  the 
county  schools,  made  the  folloving  recommendations t 

1*  (a)  Thirty>six  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  tWKity^three 

other  faculties  tav  the  white  schools  of  the  coizily* 

The  county  school  boaid  built  forty-^ix  classrooms  or  ten  uoio 
classrooms  than  reoomnended*  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-three  otiior 
facilities  recommended  were  ecaistrueted*  The  one  was  not  built  because 
a rocQ  in  an  old  building  was  used  Instead  of  new  oonstruetion* 

Thirty-six  additional  classrocmis  were  built  at  caters  approved 
since  the  survey  and  twenty-four  additional  other  facilities,  not  in 
irecommendations,  were  built  at  old  and/or  new  white  ceid;ers  since  the 


HECCaSiH®ATICUS  FCR  NEW  CONSTBUCTICaJ, 

DBOHEE  OP  BIPLEMEHTATION  AND  ADDITIONAL  CCWSTRUCTION, 
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2m  (a)  Seventy  cdditLonal  classrooms  and  (b)  'Uilrty-«even  other 
facilities  for  the  negro  schools  of  the  coimty. 

The  county  school  board  built  sixty-nine  of  the  seventy  dassrooss 
roc(»a!!]ended.  Thirty**t»o  of  the  thirty  seven  other  facilities  i?ere  built* 
Of  the  remaining  five  other  facilities^  three  could  not  be  built  becaxise 
of  lack  of  money  and  tao  centers  built  oafetoriuias  instead  of  lunchrocms 
and  auditozdtBDS  or  general  pxvpose  rooms* 

Six  additional  classrooms  eere  built  at  centers  approved  since 
the  survey  and  sixteen  addition^,  other  facilities,  not  in  the  reccxinon«- 
dations,  isere  built  at  old  and/or  neu  negro  editors  since  the  survey* 

Nine  more  classrooms  eere  constructed  -Qian  recommended  by  the 
survey  but  six  other  facilities  less  than  reooiaiiended  urere  built* 
Forty*4»ro  additional  classrooms  were  constructed  at  centers 
s^proved  since  the  survey  and  forty  additional  other  facilities  eere 

btiilt  at  old  and/or  nee  centers  since  the  survey* 

# 

The  reoomE3endatic«aB  of  the  re-^urvey  of  October  1951  to  buy  the 
Fressenden  Aoademy  Property  has  beoi  Implemented  and  the  property  has 
been  used  to  house  the  negro  eleuientazy  school  recommended  in  the  19U8 
STzrvey— ^ethLehem-lkiLonj  to  hoiuse  the  North  Marion  County  Negro  I^gh 
School  idilch  Included  Mt*  Zion  (Reddick)i  and  to  house  the  Marion  County 
Vocational  School  for  Negroes* 

Financing 

The  arecomnended  plan  for  financing  the  19U8  proposed  building 
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program  vas  byt 

1*  Ctirrent  MinlmTin  Fomdation  Program  Capital  Outlay  Allotment 
on  Pay-As-Tou-Go  basis  in  the  amount  of  $136^000* 

2*  CountyHffide  Bond  Issue  for  $1,600^000,  or 

3,  State  Boaird  of  Education  Bonds  if  the  Constitutional  Amende 
ment  f<«*  Capital  OuHay  is  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  tl»  near  futiu^e. 

The  county  building  program  has  been  financed  by  a $9^1,000  bond 
issue  and  $1,700,000  of  State  Board  of  Education  bonds*  Racing  Commis- 
sion Pxmds  in  the  amount  of  $U8,000  per  year  are  used  chiefly  for 
teachers'  salaries*  The  amount  proposed  for  school  buildings  in  191^8 
icas  $2,191«UOO*  The  amount  spent  on  school  buildings  bettseen  19US  and 
March  1956  mas  $2,681,000. 

Marlon  Comty  had  another  general  school  building  survey  in 
1953*  The  difference  in  the  school  plant  facilities  recommended  in  the 
19U8  sujrvey  and  the  facilities  actually  constructed  uere  all  covered  in 
the  1953  survey*  This  county  greur  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by 
the  19U8  survey  staff* 

Aladiua  County  - Qroup  "B" 

The  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Superini- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Aladiua  Cotmty  sent  representatives  to 

4 

conduct  a comty-«ide  school  building  survey  on  December  19li9*  The 
recomrendations  for  new  construction  and  the  degree  of  laq>len»ntation  is 
given  in  Table  VI*  The  survey  team,  tqpon  the  basis  of  the  studies  made 
of  the  county  schools,  made  the  follotrlng  recommendations t 

1*  (a)  Fifty-nine  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  forty  other 
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facilities  for  the  i^te  sdiools  of  the  oomty* 

Fifty  classrooms  were  built^  shich  is  nine  less  than  recoinnended 
and  thiriywiine  of  the  forty  other  facilities  were  built.  The  recommend- 
ed shop  sas  not  ia?>lBmented  d\»  to  the  lack  of  money. 

Ten  additioneCL  classirooms  sere  built  at  centers  improved  since 
the  survey  and  seven  additional  other  facilities^  not  in  xecommendationSf 
sere  built  at  old  and/or  new  idiite  centers  since  the  survey, 

2.  (a)  Sixty— seven  additional  classrooans  and  (b)  forty— tso  other 
facilities  for  the  negro  schools  of  the  county. 

Seventy-five  classrooms  sere  built  which  is  eight  more  t.han 
recommended  and  thirty-eight  of  the  forty-tso  other  facilities  sere  built 
idiile  ca3ly  four  zecommendations  were  thought  to  be  unsound  due  to  low 
school  population  trend. 

t-  Sight  additional  classrooms  were  built  at  centers  approved  since 
the  survey  and  eight  additional  other  facilities^  not  in  recommendations, 
sere  built  at  old  and/or  new  negro  centers  since  the  suarvey. 

The  county  total  of  el^rbeen  additional  dLassiooms  were  built  at 
centers  approved  since  the  survey,  and  fifteen  additional  other  facilities 

f 

not  in  recommendations,  sere  built  at  bid  and/or  new  centers  since  the 
survey,  and  oie  classroom  less  than  rec<ximended  by  the  survey  and  five 
other  facilities  less  than  recommended  by  the  survey  sere  built. 


The  recommended  plan  for  financing  the  I9I49  preposed  building  pro- 
gram sas  byt 

1,  Current  Pfiy— As— ToUf»Go  sith  local  taac  levies.  Reduce  toe  three 
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mills  now  levisd  to  two  mills. 

2m  Ck)vmt3Hinde  Bond  Issue  in  the  emount  of  ;i^,3689000« 

Alachua  Comty  financed  the  building  program  by  naans  of  a 
$2,950«000  county-wide  b<»id  issue  and  $2^200^000  of  State  Boazd  of  Edu- 
cation bonds. 

Current  Minimum  Foimdatiwi  Program  Capital  Outlay  Allotment  for 
Alachm  County  was  $160,000  annually  in  19U9.  Alachua  County  needs  to 
carry  two  mills  PayWls-You-Qo  leTies  for  future  building  and  school  bus 
needs  and  three  and  one-4ialf  mills  more  to  provide  $126,000  for  debt 
services.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  survey  staff  in  19U9  that  Alachua 
County  should  eventually  be  able  to  provide  school  buildings  on  Pay-Wis- 
Tou-Qo  basis  after  this  initial  need  had  been  met. 

Alachua  County  had  another  general  school  buildi  ng  siirvey  in 
1953  and  sipplementaiy  surveys  in  195U  and  1955*  The  recamuendations  of 
the  19l*9  survey  were  not  implemented  to  any  extent  prior  to  the  1953 
survey.  Since  the  arecommendations  of  the  1953  survey  staff  were  almost 
identical  to  those  of  the  19li9  avarvoy  staff,  the  1953  survey  was  consid- 
OTed  amending  the  19149  survey.  Therefore,  the  data  for  Alachua'’ Counly 
used  in  this  study  were  obtained  by  considering  the  two  surveys  as  one. 
The  difference  in  the  school  plant  facilities  reoomriended  in  these  two 
surveys  and  the  facilities  ccnstructed  has  been  due  to  the  continued 
growto  in  school  population  in  Alachua  County.  This  county  grew  a 
little  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  the  I9I49  and  1953  survey 
staffs. 
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(Ulchrist  County  - "C" 

The  State  Departtnent  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  S^i^rin- 
tofident  of  Public  Instruction  of  Qilohrlst  County  sent  i^resentatives 

' ■SI 

to  conduct  a coun1y>erlde  school  building  surrey  on  Septeciber  19U8*  The 

♦ 

recoKeeadations  for  new  construction  and  the  degree  of  iir|>lementati<»i  is 
given  in  Table  VII.  The  survey  teani«  \;^>on  the  basis  of  the  studies  made 
of  the  county  schools^  made  the  follcnring  recojDtu:sndationss 

1.  (a)  Hb  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  six  additional  other 
facilities  for  the  white  schools  of  the  county. 

The  county  school  board  built  only  three  of  the  other  fadlities 
recommended  because  of  lack  of  money. 

There  ims  no  need  for  additlGnal  classrooms  to  be  built  since 
the  survey,  but  one  additiaaal  other  facility,  not  in  recommendations, 
was  built  at  an  old  center  since  the  survey. 

2.  (a)  Four  additional  claswooms  and  (b)  five  ot^er  facilities 

for  the  negro  schools  of  the  county. 

/ 

Four  olassroams  and  four  of  the  five  other  facilities  were  built. 

« 

The  other  rocm  was  not  built  due  to  the  lack  of  money. 

t 

The  county  school  board  used  Racing  Cotnmission  Funds  to  build  a 
new  gynnasium  at  Bell. 

The  same  minber  of  classro<»ES  were  built  as  was  recommended  by 
the  19i48  survey  staff.  All  other  facilities  recommended  were  built 
except  four. 

There  was  no  need  for  additional  classrooms  and  other  facilities 


since  the  sxarvey. 
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• The  re-surv^  of  19$0  reaammidod  that  the  Qllchzdst  County 
School  Board  ^ould  organize  its  school  centers  to  provide  one  'iriiite 
hi^  school  for  the  entire  county*  It  sas  recocraended  that  the  ttilte 
high  school  be  located  at  Trenton*  Until  plans  have  been  made  to  imi- 
plement  this  recommendation,  Bell  eas  classified  C-3  for  pt5>ils  in 
grades  9-12,  and  Trenton  -sas  classified  C-2  for  pupil « in  grades  9-12 * 

No  plans  havd  been  made  for  iaploiientlng  this  recommendation* 

Financing 

Tlie  plan  recomnendod  for  financing  the  19U8  proposed  building  pa?o- 
gram  given  by  the  survey  staff  east 

1*  A $100,000  County-Wide  Bond  Issue,  or 
• 2*  State  Board  of  Education  Bonds  if  the  School  Capital  Outlay 

Amendment  is  passed  hy  the  Legislature  and  made  into  law* 

Oilctarist  Coxaity  received  from  Current  Minimm  Foundation  Pro- 
gran  Capital  Outlay  Allotment  ^proximately  $L7,76U  annually  in  19lt8-Jb9* 
The  county  school  board  borrowed  against  this  allotment  from  a bank  in 
1955  in  the  amount  of  $2U>000  to  build  a lundaroom  at  Bell*  This  amotmt 
sill  be  paid  back  over  a period  of  four  years* 

The  school  board  used  Racing  Commissicm  Ftnids  in  the  amount  of 
$60,000  to  build  a gymnasirm  at  Beil*  Oilohrist  Comaty  receives 
$55#000  annually  from  Racing  Coanmisslon  Funds* 

4 

Ollchzlst  County  did  not  grow  as  was  anticipated  the  19U8 
survey  staff*  In  fact,  for  the  five  year  period  19U8-Jli9  and  1953-^ 
used  for  this  stuc^  QUchrist  County  has  decreased  in  school 
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popxiLatlon*^  The  other  facilities  reoosEiended  hy  the  survey  staff  sere 
not  reoooiended  In  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  school  population  but 
to  enhance  the  educational  program  of  the  coxinty* 

Union  Coxmtf  **  Group  "C" 

The  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Siq>erlx>i> 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  ttoion  County  sent  representatives  to 
conduct  a coTintyMride  school  building  survey  on  December  19U8.  The 
recommendations  for  nm  oonstruction  and  the  degree  of  hqplementation  is 
given  in  Table  VIII.  The  survey  team,  Tpon  the  basis  of  the  studies 
made  of  the  county  sdiools^  recommended: 

1. “  (a)  Fourteen  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  thirteen  other 
facilities  for  the  idilto  schools  of  the  county. 

The  counly  school  board  constructed  thirteen  classrooms  and  nine 
other  facilities.  Lack  of  money  the  reason  for  not  building  the  ' 
other  classrcxmi  and  other  facility. 

There  vras  no  noed  for  additional  classrooms  and  other  facilities 
to  be  btxilt  since  the  survey. 

2.  (a)  Nine  additional  olasearaoms  and '(b)  ten  other  facilities 
for  the  negro  schools  of  the  county. 

The  county  school  board  vas  unable  to  budld  the  nevr  classrooms 
because  of  lack  of  money.  They  built  only  four  of  the  ten  other  facili- 
ties for  the  same  reasozv— lack  of  money.  This  recommended  building  pro- 
gram vrill  be  coiDpleted  in  19^* 

^3ee  page  2U. 
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There  eaa  no  need  for  additional  clE^arooma  aid  other  facilities 
to  be  built  since  the  suerey*  AH  mgro  high  school  students  from  Ohion 
County  go  to  Alachua  Negro  School  in  Aladiua  Countsr* 

ttaion  County  built  thirte«n  of  the  twenty-three  classrooms  and 
tiilrteesi  of  the  twenty— thi^ee  oth<n*  facilities  reconmended  by  the  19U8 
survey  staff. 


The  plan  reoommaided  for  financing  the  19U8  proposed  building  pro- 

/ 

gram  given  by  the  survey  staff  west 

1,  CountyM^de  Bond  Issue  of  $250,000, 

2,  Should  levy  a district  tax  of  approximately  three  ndlls  to 
provide  for  replacing  sdiodL  buses, 

tJhion  County  received  from  Current  MlnlmviB  Foundation  Program 
Coital  Outlay  Allotment  approximately  $18,000  annually  during  the 
school  year  19U8-ii9,  The  cotm-ty  failed  to  vote  three  mills  district  tax 
for  school  buses  and  new  buildings.  The  voters  of  the  county  failed  to 
pass  the  $2^,000  countynvide  bond  issue,  lAiion  County  school  board 
ceives  $72,000  annually  fraa  Racing  Coomission  Funds  which  they  use  for 
^neral  adninlstration, 

l&iion  County  had  another  general  school  building  survey  in  1953 
with  supplements  in  August  and  Novemb^  1955*  The  county  not  grow, 
vtfiich  was  anticipated  by  the  19U8  stxrvey  staff.  In  fact,  for  the  five 
year  period  19ii8~l;9  and  1953^U  used  for  this  study,  I&iion  County  has 
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decreased  in  school  enroUmeot.^ 

Lafayette  Comty  ~ Qroup  "C* 

The  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Lafayette  County  sent  representatives 
to  conduct  a ooimty«irlde  school  building  survey  on  May  191*8 • The  recoa- 
mendations  for  new  constructicm  and  the  degree  of  is^lementation  is 
givra  in  Table  IX*  The  survey  team,  upon  the  basis  of  the  studies  made 
of  the  oovinty  schools,  reconmendedt 

1*  (a)  No  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  six  other  facilities  be 

» 

built  for  the  white  schools  of  the  county* 

The  ooiinty  sdhool  board  built  Ihree  of  the  other  facilities  but 
did  not  build  a science  room  beoatise  of  lack  of  momy*  Nor  did  they 
build  a home  economics  sxrLte  and  lunchroom  because  they  believed  the  en- 
rollment too  low  to  warrant  the  investment*  The  old  lunchroom  was  still 
being  used  in  195^* 

There  was  no  need  for  additional  classrooms  and  other  facilities 
to  be  built  sixioe  the  survey* 

2*  (a)  Tm  additional  classrooms  and  (b)  four  other  facilities 

for  the  n^ro  schools  of  the  county. 

The  school  board  believed  the  recommendations  unsotaid  because 
of  low  enrollment.  Of  the  total  recommendations  for  negro  schools 
only  a kitchen  was  coiistruoted*  At  the  present  time  all  negro  hi^ 
school  students  are  being  taransported  to  Tsylor  County* 

^See  page  21*. 
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Thejre  iias  no  need  for  additional  classrooias  and  other  facilities 
to  be  built  since  the  survey* 

Lafayette  Comty  had  built  four  of  the  ten  other  facilities 
reconrended  ly  the  19U8  survey  staff.  The  two  classrooms  recomirended 
■were  not  built* 

A new  school  building  for  negroes  has  been  planned  for  1957  con- 
struction* The  possible  me'thod  of  financing  this  project  is  authorized 
by  Section  237*27*  Florida  School  Iianns*  idiich  allows  the  county  board  "to 
borrow  money  for  a <me  year  period}  provided,  however,  that  such  obliga- 
tions may  be  extended  from  year  to  year  with  the  consent  of  -the  lender 
for  a period  not  ■fco  exceed  four  years* 

Financing 

Laf^t-te  County  received  from  Current  Minimum  Foundation  Program 
Capital  Outlty  Allotment  approximately  $15,6lU  annually  during  the 
school  year  19U7-U8*  The  county  has  le-vied  eight  mills  far  general 
(derating  and  fi've  mills  stib-distrlet*  Kw  county  voters  not  pass 
the  proposed  bond  issue  of  $Ub.0,000,  nor  has  the  county  used  S-bate 
Board  of  Education  bonds  permitted  under  the  School  Capital  Outlay  Amend- 
ment* 

Lafayette  County  had  not  increased  in  school  population,  idiich 
was  anticipated  by  the  1S>U8  avarvey  staff.  In  fact,  for  the  five  year 
period  19ii8-249  and  1953^U  used  for  this  study,  Lafayette  County  has  de- 
creased in  school  enroUiaBnt*^ 

^Florida  School  Laws,  1955*  Section  237*27* 

^See  page  2h» 
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The  recocunendations  used  in  this  study  ware  taken  from  the  survey 
reports  for  the  sanple  group. of  counties  which  are  on  file  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  end  inclxide  only  those  recomtnendations  from  sur-* 
vey  reports  made  prior  to  1950*  In  checking  the  degree  of  Implementation 
of  these  recommendations  only  those  reconmaidations  from  reports  made 
prior  to  1950  were  considered.  Any  construction  ccopleted  at  old  or  new 
centers  since  the  date  of  the  sxarvey  used  in  this  stxxly  was  also  indica^- 
ted.  This  construction  of  cLassrocms  and  other  facilities  at  old  and 
new  colters  approved  since  the  surveys  was  included  in  this  study  to 
indicate  the  need  for  continued  stuc^  of  the  school  facilities  and  needs 
of  the  counties  by  the  State  Department  and  county  officials.  It  was 
also  indicated  to  show  the  effcorb  made  by  the  counties  in  the  fight  to 
close  the  gap  between  school  {dnnt  construction  and  school  plant  needs. 

Table  X gives  a snamary  of  the  data  for  tl»  three  gimps  of 
counties  used  in  this  study.  For  the  three  rapidly  growing  counties 
there  were  261  classroaus  recoinaended  and  liJ*l  coupleted.  Ckie  county  in 
this  group,  Broward  County,  has  had  to  ase  sixty-seven  temporary  class- 
rooms and  twenty-three  portables.  When  comparing  the  ntenber  of  class- 
rooms built  in  Group  •’A"  to  the  ntmiber  recommended  for  Groip  we  get 
169^  implementation.  This  groip  of  counties  also  built  166  more  class- 
rooms at  centers  approved  since  the  date  of  the  sxirvey  used  in  this  study 
and  has  had  to  use  ten  more  temporary  classrooms  and  fif'tyHaine  more 
portable  classrooms. 

In  conparing  other  facilities,  this  group  built  ei^ty-oine  of  the 
138  recommended  or  6k*$%  irplementation.  They  also  built  other  facilities 
since  the  date  of  the  survey  used  in  this  study  at  old  and  new  centers 
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TABLE  X 

SOlflJARr  OF  REOOSSiiENDATIONS  FOR  liElf 
CONSTRUCTION,  DECfflEE  BtPLEIiMTATlOH  AND  ADDITIONAL  • 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MINE  SAMPLE  COUNTIES  OP  FLORIDA 


CLASSROCIIS 

COUNT! 

NUMBM 

RBCCUMEIIDED^ 

NUMBER 

BUILT® 

REr  Off 

RECOMfENDATIONS 
BUILT 

NHIBER  AT  CENTERS 
APPROVED  SINCE  THE 
SURVEY^ 

BI^ARD 

61 

91 

11*9.0 

19 

COLLIER 

19 

17 

89.5 

27 

BROWARD 

181 

333 

181*.0 

120 

67® 

IQC 

59<i 

i 

1*1*1 

155 

67® 

10® 

TOTAL 

261 

23d 

169.0 

59d 

ST,  JOHNS 

21* 

22 

91.7 

8 

MARION 

106 

115 

108.5 

1*2 

ALACHUA 

126 

125 

99.2 

18 

race 

255 

-S52 

33S3 

58 

GILCHRIST 

U 

1* 

100.0 

0 

UNION 

23 

10 

56.5 

0 

LAFA2ETTE 

2 

- ■ 

0 

0,0 

0 

11* 

EB;? 

5 

oranI) 

TOTAL 

51*6 

710 

130.0 

231* 

67® 

10c 

23d 

598 

a 

Source t FlorLda  State  Department  of  Education* 


Obtained  from  ofTlce  of  County  Siqserlntendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
each  county. 

®T«n?)oraiy  Classroons 


^Portable  ClassTOOois 
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TABLE  X (Continued) 

SlMiAHT  OF  HECJOlfiiENDATlONS  FOR  NBff 
CONSTRUCTION,  DEOREE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  ADDITIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION  CF  THE  NINE  SAMPLE  COUNTIES  OP  FLORIDA 


wmrm'KTum 


(Special  Rooms,  Qeneral  Service  and  Administration) 

'6f  of  HER  CO!t» 

PER  CENT  OF  STRUCTION  SINCE  SURFET** 


NIMBER 

NUMBER 

REOOMMEIIDATIONS 

jSw 

OOUNTT 

RECCMMENDED® 

BUILT® 

BUILT 

CENTERS 

CENTERS 

TOTAL 

BREVARD 

3k 

30 

■ 88.2 

22 

6 

28 

COLLIER 

28 

19 

67.6 

10 

21 

31 

BROKARD 

76 

UO 

52.7 

8 

27 

13?h: 

. 

— 

ST.  JOHNS 

27 

22 

81.5 

5 

2 

7 

MARION 

60 

90.0 

10 

30 

UO 



82 

— 

mU 

93.9 

8 

7 

fSKuT 

15i 

563 

25 



QILCiaUST 

11 

7 

63.6 

1 

0 

1 

UNION 

23 

10 

56.5 

0 

0 

0 

LAFATETTE 

10 

U 

liO.O 

0 

0 

0 

TOE5E 

UL 

.....gj, , , 

TO 

1 

6 

— r 

TOTAL 

351 

266 

75.8 

63 

93 

156  ' 

^Sources:  Florida  State  Department  of  Edxication, 


Obtained  from  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
each  county. 
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in  the  following  amounts t forty  additional  facilities  at  old  centers} 
fiftgr-tfour  additional  facilities  at  now  centers  for  a total  of  nine^ty- 
four  additional  facilities. 

For  Qroi:?)  "B"  counties  there  were  256  classrooms  recomjiiended  and 
262  completed^  for  102^  implementation.  This  grox^)  also  built  sixty» 
eight  more  dassrooms  at  centers  approved  since  the  survey  and  used  in 
this  study.  In  comparing  other  facilities,  this  group  bidlt  153  of  the 
169  reconaaended  or  90.55?  ii^lementation.  They  also  built  other  facllites 
since  the  survey  used  in  this  study  at  oM  and  new  centers  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts  1 twenty^-three  at  old  centers,  thirtyi>4iine  at  new  centers  for 
a total  of  sixty-two  additional  facilities. 

For  Group  "C*  counties  there  wsore  twenty-nine  classrooms  recom- 
monded  and  fourteen  classrooms  conpleted  <a*  i^8.15?  in^lem«itation.  This 
gro;^  has  had  no  other  centers  approved  since  the  survey  used  In 
study.  In  comparing  other  facilities,  this  group  built  twenty— one  of 
the  forty-four  recommended  or  U8jS  iaplementation,  Th^  also  have  built 
<M3e  additional  facility  since  the  survey  at  an  old  center— a new  gym- 
naaittm  at  Bell  in  Gilchrist  County. 

The  total  classrooms  recommended  for  tdie  three  groups  was  $h6» 

There  were  710  permanent  classrooms,  8lxty-sev»i  temporaiy  classroons 
and  twentywthree  portable  classrooms  completed  in  fulfilment  of  the  recom- 
mendations. The  number  of  perinanent  classrooms  constructed  were  compared 
with  the  nxBaber  of  classrooms  recommended  for  I3OJ?  iB5>lementation.  This 
did  not  include  the  sixty-seven  temporary  claseroons  and  twenty-three 
portable  classrooms  idiich  were  used  in  Broward  County  as  an  emergency 
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measiupe  until  further  classroom  constzniction  could  be*  conplated. 

The  thjpee  groups  have  conq)leted  23U  permanent  cLassrooras,  ten 

ten^joraty  classrooms  and  fifty<Hilne  portable  classzooais  at  centers 
• 

approved  since  the  surveys  used  in  this  study. 

The  total  of  other  facilities  recommended  for  the  three  groi:g>s 

351.  There  eere  266  compdeted  in  fulfilment  of  the  recoBmendations^ 

* 

or  75*8^  implementation*  The  three  groups  have  completed  construction 
of  other  facilities  at  old  and  new  centers  since  the  surveys  iKed  in 
study  in  the  following  amounts  t sixty-three  at  old  centers  and  ninety- 
three  at  new  centers  for  a total  of  156  other  facilities* 

The  degree  of  implementation  of  siirvey  recommendations  for  class- 
rooms varied  from  0*0^  to  18U.0^*  Table  XI  shows  the  degree  to  which 
each  of  the  nine  counties  has  carried  out  the  survey  recominendations* 

Of  the  nine  counties  considered  for  intensive  study^  four  counties— 
Brevard,  Broward,  liarion,  and  QHchrist— implemented  all  the  recommenda- 
tions for  new  classroons  or  constructed  more  classroOTis  than  recommended 
at  the  sites  approved  at  the  time  of  the  surveys|  fotar  implemented  be- 
tween and  99%  of  the  recommendations  for  new  classrooms*  Only  one 
county,  Lafayette,  did  not  Implement  the  recammendations  for  new  class- 
rooms* 

Although  the  construction  of  classrooms  has  a hi^er  priority  for 
capital  outl^  funcL^  eight  of  the  nine  comtles  Inplemented  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  recommendations  for  other  facilities*  Only  one 
county  isplemented  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  recommendations  for 

^Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida*  Article  XII*  Section  18  (d)* 
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TABLE  XI 

PER  CENT  CF  IMPiaiENTATION  OF  THE  HEGCNKENDATIONS  FOR  NEW 
CCKSTRUCTION  BUILT  IN  THE  NINE  SAMPLE  COUNTIES  OF  FLORIDA 


COUOTI 

PER  CENT  OF 
OASSROOHS 

OTHER 

FACILITIES 

mk  01#  c6im 

IN  PER  CENT  OF  OTHER 
FACILITIES  BUILT 

BRORARD 

18U.0 

52.7 

8 

BREVARD 

Ht9.0 

88.2 

3 

MARION 

108.5 

90.0 

2 

GILCHRIST 

100,0 

63.6 

6 

ALACHUA 

99.2 

93.9 

1 

ST,  JOHNS 

91.7 

81.5 

k 

COLLIER 

89.5 

67.6 

5 

UNION 

56.5 

56.5 

7 

LAPATETTE 

0.0 

Uo.o 

9 

other  facilities  with  fozigr  per  cent  inpleinontation, 

Dije  to  the  very  rapid  growth  in  the  counties  of  Orotqp  "A",  the 
proposals  of  the  survey  staffs  have  be^  low  and  more  construction  has 
been  necessary  than  anticipated  by  the  survey  staffs.  In  order  to  de- 
ten&lne  the  building  needs  of  these  oo\sities  z*epresentatives  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  have  conducted  six  surveys  and  four  siQ}ple~ 
mentaxy  suarveys  of  Brevard,  Collier  and  Broward  Counties  since  1950* 

The  additional  construction  given  in  this  study  was  the  partial  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendation  from  the  above  surveys. 
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Cheek  List  For  Simrey  Evaluation 

It  was  not  consldeK'ed  necessary  to  visit  all  the  cotnties  of 
Floxlda  In  order  to  obtain  a reiresentative  opinion  of  the  si;perix>- 
tendents  and  s<*ooi  board  maabers  of  the  counties  relative  to  or  coa>. 
ceroing  the  benefits  received  fnon  the  surveys,  A check  list^  was 
developed  and  mailed  to  ea<*  s\?5orlrttondfffit  and  school  board  raonber  of 
the  sixty-seven  counties  to  obtain  their  opinions.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  develop  a ehedc  list  to  apply  squally  to  all  sltuatl(»i.  The 
particular  quMtions  of  the  check  list  were  selected  since  they 
to  be  applicable  in  any  of  the  county  school  situations.  The  check 
list  allowed  space  for  the  name  of  the  county  and  indicated  «iat  it 
was  sent  to  a STperintendant  or  school  board  mandjor.  It  contained  three 
questicais  which  could  be  answered  by  selecting  one  of  five  possible 
answers  with  a check  markj  tm  questions  vhidi  coaM  be  answered  by 
selecting  one  of  three  answers  with  a chedc  maricj  and  two  open-eal 
questions.  These  latter  questions  gave  the  respondents  an  opportunity 
to  make  suggestions  for  in?jrovlng  the  methods  of  reporting  the  results 
of  the  survey  to  the  county  and  for  improving  the  techniques  of  ng 
school  bullcSLng  surveys. 

There  were  fifty-seven  chedc  lists  returned  by  the  aip<=»rint,>nfU. 
ents  and  seventy-nine  lists  returned  by  the  school  board  members,  A 
foUowwop  raainder  to  300  school  board  manbers  and  ten  sxperlntendents 


Appendix  B,  p.  220, 
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netted  only  tnenty^Ksne  returns  from  school  board  members  and  one  return 
trim  superintendents*  A total  of  flf  ty^ight  chedc  lists  or  06,6% 
from  superintendents  and  one  hundred  check  lists  or  30%  fznm  school 
board  members  furnished  the  data  for  this  stttdy* 

Table  XII  presents  the  number  of  s\::pezdntendsnts  and  school  board 
members  responding  to  the  Cheek  List  for  Survey  Evaluation*  Only  one 
county^  Duval  County^  responded  10(^*  The  sup€u*intendent  azid  all  five 
school  board  numbers  returned  coo^leted  check  lists*  Four  school  board 
members  from  Citrus  County  returned  completed  cheok  lists  bxit  the  county 
superintendent  failed  to  return  the  check  list*  Check  lists  were  re- 

t 

ceived  from  sdiool  board  members  of  the  remaining  counties  as  followsi 

nine  counties  returned  three  ea<^j  eighteoi  counties  returned  two  each| 

twenty-eight  returned  one  each)  and  tan  failed  to  return  cheok  lists* 

* 

The  ten  counties  in  which  school  board  members  failed  to  return  the  check 
lists  were*  Bradford,  Escambia,  liardee,  Ifemando,  Jefferson,  Leon,  Levy, 
Nassau,  CSceechobee,  and  IPion*  Nine  county  superintendents  failed  to 
retxim  the  Check  List  for  Survey  Evaluation.  The  superintendents  were 

r 

from  the  following  counties  t Gttrus,  Oilohrlst,  Hardee,  Holmes, 
Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Okaloosa,  Volusia,  and  Walton*  The  only  two 
counties  failing  to  have  any  retuims  from  superintendents  and  school 
board  members  were  Hardee  and  Jefferson. 

The  first  three  questions  of  the  Check  List  for  Survey  Evaluation 
cotOd  be  answered  by  si^ecting  one  of  five  possible  answers*  The  five 
possible  choices  were  the  same  for  all  three  questions*  Data  for  these 
questions  were  presented  and  dlscutssed  as  a coirmon  group*  The  three 
questions  were  stated  as  follows  t 
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TASm  XII 

THE  NUIBER  OF  SUPERIHTENDENTS  AND  BCARD  MEMBERS 


OF  FLORIEA  RETURNING  THE  CHECK  LIST  FOR 
SUR7EI  EVALUATION  BY  COUNTY 

County 

Nunber  of 
Returns  from 
School  Board 
Menbers 

Ntmber  of 
Returns  from 
Superintendt- 
ents 

Duyal 

5 

1 

Citrus 

h 

0 

Alachua 

3- 

1 

Bxward 

3 

1 

Bronrard 

3 

1 

Clay 

3 

1 

l^uie 

3 

1 

Hi^ilands 

3 

1 

Hillsboro 

3 

1 

Indian  River 

3 

1 

St.  Johns 

3 

1 

Baker 

2 

1 

Calhoun 

2 

1 

Collier 

2 

1 

DeSoto 

2 

1 

Franklin 

2 

1 

Oulf 

2 

1 

Hendxy 

2 

1 

Lake 

2 

1 

Liberty 

2 

1 

Osceola 

2 

1 

Palm  Beach 

2 

1 

Pinellas 

2 

1 

Putnam 

2 

1 

Susannee 

2 

1 

Taylor 

2 

1 

Gilchrist 

2 

0 

Lafayette 

2 

0 

Okaloosa 

2 

0 

Bay 

1 

1 

Charlotte 

1 

1 

Colunbia 

1 

1 

Dixie 

1 

1 

Flagler 

1 

1 

Gadsden 

1 

1 

Glades 

1 

1 

Hamilton 

1 

1 

Jackson 

1 

1 
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TABIE  XII  (continued) 


THE  NUIBER  OF  SUPERDffENDENTS  AND  BCARD  MEMBERS 
GF  FLORIDA  RETURNING  THE  CHECK  LIST  FOR 
SURVEY  EVALUATION  BY  COUim 


Nunber  of 
Returns  from 
Sohool  Board 
Mmbers 

NuEber  of 
Returns  from 
Superin- 
tendents 

Lee 

. 1 

1 

Mftdison 

1 

1 

lluiatee 

1 

1 

Ifeirlon 

1 

1 

iaui>in 

1 

1 

Iftnuroe 

1 

1 

Orange 

1 

1 

Pasco 

1 

1 

Polk 

1 

1 

St*  Lucie  , 

1 

1 

Santa  Rosa 

1 

1 

Sarasota 

1 

1 

Seminole 

1 

1 

Sumter 

1 

1 

Wakulla 

1 

1 

Washington 

1 

1 

Holmes 

1 

0 

Volisla 

1 

0 

Walton 

1 

0 

Bradford 

0 

1 

Escambia 

0 

1 

Hernando 

0 

1 

Leon 

0 

1 

Levy 

0 

1 

Nassau 

0 

1 

Okeechobee 

0 

1 

Union 

0 

1 

Hardee 

0 

0 

Jefferson 

0 

0 

Question  1*  In  your  Judgment  were  the  survey  reoommendatlone  for 
new  facilities  (much  too  hlgh«  too  hlgh^  about  idghtf  too  low^  much  too 
low)? 


Question  2*  In  your  Judgment  wex*e  the  survey  recomnsndations  as 
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to  estimated  cost  (much  too  too  high,  about  right,  too  loir,  much 

too  low)? 

Question  3*  In  your  judgment  wex^  the  survey  reccmunendations  as 

0 

to  estimated  growth  (much  too  high,  too  high,  about  right,  too  low,  much 
too  low)? 

Responses  of  County  Stg>erinte»Tdents 

I 

Table  XIII  shows  the  per  cent  of  superintendents  selecting  each 
choice  for  questions  one,  two  and  three* 


TABLE  nil 

JUDOMKNT  OF  SUPERINTEIDENTS  CONCERKINO  HEOOlfiJBOATIONS 
FOR  HEW  CONSTRUCTION,  ESTIlttTED  COSTS,  AND  ESTIMATED  (IlOWTH 


CHOICE 

PER  CENT  ANSV!ER> 
INQ  ABOUT  NEW 
FACILITIES 

PER  CENT  ANSWER- 
ING ABOUT  ESTI- 
MATED COSTS 

PER  CENT  ANSWERING 
ABOUT  ESTIMATED 
GROWTH 

Much  too  high 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

Too  hi^ 

0.0 

5.2 

0.0 

About  right 

58.5 

51.7 

51.7 

Too  low 

36.2 

37.9 

ia.3 

Much  too  low 

3.5  ■ 

3.5 

7.0 

No  answer 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

About  9S%  of  the  county  superintendents  believed  the  reconmenda^ 
tions  for  now  facilities  were  either  about  rdght  or  too  low.  No 
siperintendmt  selected  tie  choices  much  too  hi^  or  too  hi^j  58*5j6 
thou^t  than  to  be  about  right}  36.2^  thotight  them  too  low;  3,5jg  tho\ight 
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thm  much  too  lonr  and  1»7^  failed  to  ansner  this  questiai* 

About  90^  of  the  county  Bi;^rintendents  believed  the  recomenda** 
tlons  for  estimated  costs  were  either  about  right  or  too  low.  Abotit 
1*7%  of  the  superintendents  answered  much  too  high}  too  hi^}  51*7^ 
thought  them  aboixt  right)  37.9$  thought  thm  too  lowand  thought 
them  much  too  low.  All  the  siperlntendents  who  returned  the  qvtestlonnalre 
selected  one  of  the  choices  for  this  question. 

About  9^  of  the  coxmty  superintexidents  believed  the  recommenda- 
tions for  estimated  growth  were  either  about  right  or  too  low.  No 
siqjerintendeat  thou^t  them  much  too  hi^  or  too  high)  51.7^  thou^t 
them  about  right}  thou^t  thKs  too  low}  and  7%  thou^t  th^  much 

too  low.  All  svpndntendents  nho  returned  the  check  list  selected  one 
of  the  choices  for  this  question. 

Between  52^  and  $9%  of  the  superintendents  returning  a check 
list  felt  the  survey  reccmiiaendations  were  about  ri^t  for  new  fadli- 
tiesy  estimated  cost,  and  estimated  growth.  Between  36^  and  kl%  felt 
them  to  be  too  low  for  all  three  items.  This  shows  that  the  reconsaenda- 
tions  of  the  euxnrey  staffs  for  new  facilities,  estimated  cost  and 
estimated  growth  were  thou^t  to  be  too  conservative  by  eq>parently 
of  the  superintendents.  Between  3*5^  and  7%  though  them  mxieh  too  low 
for  all  three  itoas.  About  5%  thought  i^e  estimated  cost  too, high. 

About  7$  thou^t  the  estimated  cost  much  too  high.  Ckxly  1.7$  of  the 
superintendents  returning  the  check  list  failed  to  answer  axiy  of  the 
first  three  questions  and  all  of  these  failed  to  answer  aboTzt  new 


facilities 
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Question  Nui^r  Foxa*  of  the  Cheek  List  for  S\xrv€Br  Sraluation 
reads  as  foUoirst  In  your  Judgment  ire37e  the  survey  reooamtendations  for 
new  school  centers  (all  needed,  part  of  them  needed,  nose  of  them  need- 
ed)? 

Table  XIV  shows  the  per  cent  of  superintendents  selecting  each 
<dioice  for  new  school  centers*  About  of  the  superintendents  idio 
returned  a check  list  believed  the  reconiaendations  for  new  school 
centers  were  either  all  needed  or  part  of  them  needed*  About  ^9% 
thou^t  new  school  centers  wore  all  desirable]  1$*$%  thought  part  of 
them  were  needed.;  1,7^  thought  nwie  of  thaa  were  needed]  and  3*55{  did 
not  feel  the  question  was  applicable  to  their  situation. 


TABLE  XIV 

JUDGMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  CONCBRNINQ 
HECCMiENDATIOWS  FOR  NB?  SCHOOL  C0JTERS 


CHOICE 

PER  CENT  OF  SDPERINTSNDENTS 

All  needed 

79,3 

Part  of  them  needed 

ie.5 

None  of  them  needed 

1*7 

Not  applicable 

3.5 

No  answer 

0,0 

Question  Number  Five  of  the  Check  List  for  Survey  EvaluatLon 
reads  as  follows!  In  your  Judgment  were  the  survey  reccsanendaticms  for 
school  consolidation  (aU  desirable,  part  of  them  desirable,*  iKsie  of 
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them  deeirable}? 

Table  XV  shoirs  the  per  cent  of  ai:^rintend«its  selecting  each 
choice  tar  school  consolidation.  About  80^  of  the  sv^erlntendents  iribo 
returned  a dteck  list  believed  the  recommendations  for  school  ccaisoU- 
datlon  sere  either  all  desirable  or  part  of  them  desirable.  About  16% 
did  not  feel  that  the  question  applied  to  their  situation.  The  S%  who 
selected  'hone  of  than  desirable"  indicates  that«  in  a majority  of  cases 
only  a very  small  per  cent  of  the  people  will  express  cq^sitlon  to 
school  consolidation  idien  recommended  by  the  survey  staff. 

About  $2%  at  the  superintendaits  thou^t  recommendations  for 
school  consolidation  were  all  desirable}  27,6%  thoi^^t  part  of  than  de- 
sirable} $,2%  thou^t  none  of  than  desirable}  and  2S%  did  not  feel  the 
« 

question  was  (q>pUoable  to  their  sitmtlon. 


TABLE  XV 

JUDCfflEOT  OF  SUPERmTENDEKTS  C30NGERNIN0 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATiai 


CHOICE 

• 

PER  CENT  OF  SDPERINTENDEWTS 

• 

All  desirable 

51.7 

Part  of  them  desirable 

27.6 

None  of  them  desirable 

5.2 

Not  applicable 

15.5 

No  answer 

0.0 

QuestiMi  Number  Six  of  the  Check  List  for  Evaluation  reads 
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as  foUoMBt  Are  the  n^thode  €apl0!7ed  by  the  survey  grox^s  in  r^orting 
findings  to  the  conmunlty  desirable?  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for 
reporting  finding? 

Table  XVi  shows  the  distribution  of  answers  to  Question  Nimber 
Six,  Of  the  fifty«^ig^t  superintendents  itio  returned  a (±ieck  list  76% 
answered  yes  to  this  question)  1.7J6  answered  no)  and  22»h%  failed  to 
answer.  Not  <aily  did  J6%  of  the  svperintendents  answer  yes,  but  38#6}{ 
of  ohera  also  made  suggestions  for  iiiprovlng  the  methods  of  reporting 
findings  to  the  community* 


TAHLU  XVI 

DISTRIBUTIOM  CP  ANSWERS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
CONCERNING  METHCOS  FOR  REPCSITINQ  SURVEI  FINDINGS 


TfPE  ANSWER 

PER  CENT  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Tes  only 

37,3 

7es  with  suggestion 

38.6 

No 

1.7 

No  answer 

22. h 

tr 

Of  the  superintendents  who  returned  a ehedc  list,  seventeen  or 
yo%  subsltted  suggestions  for  inprovlng  the  ms'Uiod  of  reporting  survey 
findings  to  the  community  as  follows t 


1*  About  of  those  making  suggestions  believed  the  present 
methods  (tesirable  and  an  excellent  job  had  been  done  in  the  past* 

2*  The  survey  staff  should  submit  a brief  summary  report  in 
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addition  to  the  detailed  r^oerb, 

3*  A great  deal  iaox*e  effort  needed  on  reporting*  iilany  of  the 
people  in  the  conmiunitiee  know  very  little  about  Ihe  resijlts  of  the  re- 
cent eurvey*  Heporting  usually  was  too  conqplicated  for  conHataiity  to 
absorb* 

U«  The  survey  staff  should  ec^ilpy  a method  to  reach  more  people* 

5»  bet  the  survey  team  give  the  people  first  hand  information  at 
an  official  meeting  of  the  school  board,  with  the  public  invited  to 
attend*  More  time  should  be  spent  for  discxission  when  necessary* 

6*  No  survey  should  be  laade  Jtist  before  or  during  any  legisla- 
tive session* 

7.  The  method  of  r^rting  to  the  cocununities  should  be  left  up 
to  the  local  officials  to  deteimine  whether  or  not  to  use  the  survey 
team* 

Question  Nimber  Seven  of  the  Qieek  List  for  Survey  Evaluation 
reads  as  follows*  Biat  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  School 
Building  Surveys? 

Of  the  fifty-eight  superintendents  ifco  returned  a check  list, 
thirty-four  or  595i  subsnitted  suggestions  for  is^ovlng  tlie  surveys  as 
follows* 

1.  About  h7$  believed  the  survey  work  had  been  excellent.  It  has 
been  in^jossible  for  any  surv^  team  to  anticipate  facilities  vhich  would 
be  needed  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  for  any  substantial  length  of  time  In 
advance  of  need*  It  would  be  in^>os8ible  to  improve  the  services  which 
are  now  being  rendered  without  greatly  increasing  the  cost* 
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2*  The  sxUTvey  teanis  ^ould  be  given  more  'biiae  or  more  iaen4>er8 
to  study  economic  trends , growth  data  other  community  data*  Time 
to  check  the  description  of  paroperty,  estimated  enrollment  arri  arith- 
metical cosqputations*  More  time  to  pzeaent  their  findings  to  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  and  other  public  groips.  The  survey  teams 
having  considerable  dignity  in  the  counties,  would  have  influence  with  . 
the  people  of  the  county  if  they  made  the  evirvey  report  to  the  consatmity 
at  a public  meeting* 

• 3*  School  principals,  teswjhers,  parents  and  other  local  people 
should  be  represented  on  the  preplanning  committee*  Thi/a  committee 
should  meet  with  the  surv^  team  and  discuss  county  needs  prior  to 
beginning  the  'survey*  Principals  and  teadiers  rfiould  be  assigned  to 
each  sub-team  to  accompany  them  on  their  inspection  tours*  This  should 
result  in  better  county-wide  understanding  of  the  recommendations* 

U*  The  survey  persoxuiel  should  be  more  e:iq]erlenced  in  the  field 
in  which  they  are  to  make  reconraoidatione*  Such  as  construction  of 
building,  sia»  of  dassrocms,  sites,  and  finance.  Metzi^s  of  suirv^  teas 
should  also  be  presently  esiq)loyod  in  sdiool  work*  , 

5*  The  survey  team  needs  to  obtain  and  present  more  statistical 
data  <m  growUi* 

6*  The  survey  team  needs  to  study  realistic  building  costs* 

There  diould  be  closer  consultation  with  local  officials* 

7*  Thei*e  ^ould  be  more  uoifozmity  among  sxrvey  members  as  to 
vftiat  is  a standard,  sub-standard,  tei^rary  and  pmwtanent  room  or  build- 
ing* 


8*  The  recoBBnendation  of  consolidations  from  schools  idiere 
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fairly  adequate  building  facilities  exist  to  colters  wlwre  cLasarooma 
eould  have  to  be  constructed  ahorOd  be  caxef ully  studied* 

9*  The  portion  of  the  State  Foundaticn  Program  for  buUdlngs  is 
not  sufficient  for  rtq>idly  growing  coxnties  or  counties  having  rapidly 
growing  areas* 

10*  The  county  superlntaxienty  board  misbers  and  other  adninistra^ 
tlve  staff  members  in  the  local  ^rstsm  should  be  called  in  to  discuss 
freely  with  the  survey  team  the  rec<xniaendati<»i8  before  they  are  defini- 
tively published  in  a report* 

Responses  of  Board  Members 

Table  XVII  shows  the  per  cent  of  school  board  members  selecting 
each  dud.ce  for  questions  one,  two,  and  three 


TABLE  Xra 

JUKBIENT  of  S(HXE.  board  USeERS  C0NCSBNI?IQ  REOCaKENDATIDNS 
FOR  HEff  COtiSTaOCTION,  ESTIMATED  COSTS,  AID)  ESTHIIVTED  CHCWTH 


CHOICE 

FEE  CENT  ANS1£S^ 
INQ  ABOUT  im 
FACILITIES 

PER  CERT  ANSViER- 
EJQ  ABOUT  ESTI- 
MATED COSTS 

PER  CERT  ANSSERINa 
ABOUT  ESTIMATED 
(HIOISTH 

Much  too  high 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Too  high 

3.0 

8*0 

0*0 

About  right 

65.0 

57.0 

U9.0 

Too  low 

28*0 

28.0 

37.0 

Much  too  low 

3.0 

luO 

U.0 

No  answer 

1.0 

2*0 

2.0 
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About  $y%  of  the  school  board  members  nho  returned  a cheek  list 
believed  the  reoomaendatlons  for  new  facilities  were  either  abo\zb  right 
or  too  low.  Not  any  of  the  100  school  board  msmbers  thought  the 
reommendatlons  for  new  facilities  much  too  high}  yf,  thought  thea  too 
high}  65^  thought  them  about  right}  28^  thought  than  too  low}  h%  thought 
than  much  too  low}  and  1%  failed  to  answer* 

About  of  the  school  board  manbers  believed  the  recomosndaF- 
tions  for  estimated  cost  were  either  about  right  or  too  low,  idiile  0$ 
believed  them  too  high*  About  1%  of  the  school  board  members  thou^t 
the  estLnated  cost  much  too  high}  8^  thou^t  t^e  cost  too  high}  ^1% 
thought  the  estimated  cost  about  right}  28$  felt  it  too  low}  li$  much 
too  low}  and  2$  failed  to  answer. 

About  86$  of  the  school  board  maabers  believed  the  recozanendai- 
tions  for  estimated  growth  about  right  or  too  low.  About  1$  of  the 
school  board  manbers  felt  the  estimated  growth  much  too  high}  no  board 
member  felt  it  too  high}  fait  it  to  bo  about  ri^t}  37$  thought 
it  to  be  much  too  low,  and  2$  failed  to  answer. 

Between  hS%  and  65$  oi  the  school  board  members  felt  the  survey 
recommendations  were  about  right  for  new  facilities,  estimated  cost  and 
estimated  growth.  Between  28$  and  37$  felt  the  z^ommendatlcxis  to  be 
too  low  for  all  thnee.  This  shows  that  the  recommendations  of  the  stsv 
vey  staffs  for  new  facilities,  estimated  costs  and  estimated  growth 
were  •Uiought  to  be  too  conservative  by  iqiproxiinately  30$  of  the  school 
board  mezsberB.  Between  3$  to  11$  felt  the  recomnendations  much  too  low 
for  all  three}  3$  to  8$  felt  them  much  too  hi^}  1$  answered  much  too 
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hi^  for  questiona  in  regard  to  estimated  cost  and  growtiu  None  of 
school  board  laembers  thou^it  the  recomnaidations  for  new  facilities 
sere  much  too  hi|^j  and  only  \%  to  2$  failed  to  answer  the  three 
questicms* 

Question  Nuaber  Four  was  answered  hy  the  school  board  menbers 
as  ^own  by  Table  XVm*  The  reccounendations  for  new  school  centers 
were  believed  to  be  all  needed  by  of  the  sciiool  board  mesabersj  275^ 
believed  pert  of  them  were  needed;  IjJ  thou^t  none  of  them  weze  noeded; 

felt  this  question  not  applicable  to  their  situation;  and  Z%  failed 
to  answer* 


TABIB  XVm 

JUKBiENr  CF  SCHOOL  BQAJB)  IfSKBERS  CCfflCERNINa 
HECCMICENDATIONS  FOR  HEW  SOTOCL  CENTERS 


CHOICE 

PER  COiT  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS 

All  Needed 

67.0 

Part  of  them  needed 

27.0 

None  of  them  needed 

1.0 

Not  <q>plicable 

5.0 

No  answer 

3.0 

Question  Nvinber  Five  was  answered  by  the  school  board  members  as 
shown  by  Table  XIX*  The  recommendations  for  school  consolidation  were 


believed  to  be  all  desirable  by  38/6  of  the  school  board  maabers;  38^  be- 
lieved part  of  them  desirable;  6%  felt  none  of  them  were  desirable;  5j6 
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felt  the  question  ims  not  applicable  to  their  situation;  £md  lyjL  failed 
to  answer*  There  was  no  way  to  determine  the  reason  for  13%  of  the 
school  board  nembers  falling  to  answer  this  qiestion*  The  falling  to 
answer  might  infer  that  the  school  board  members  had  rather  not  coimait 
themselves  <m  the  consolidation  issue  or  were  not  far)  1.1  jar  enough  with 
the  issue  to  give  a valid  choice* 


TABLE  m 

JUDGMENT  OP  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS  CONGEEHING 
RECdUEIlDATlONS  PCB  SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION 


CHOICE 

PER  CENT  OP  SdlOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS 

All  desirable 

38.0 

Part  of  them  desirable 

38*0 

None  of  them  desirable 

6*0 

Not  j^plicabls 

5*0 

No  answer 

13*0 

■A 

Question  Number  Six  of  the  Check  list  for  Survey  Evaluation 


reads  as  fbllGWst  Are  the  methods  es^loyed  by  the  survey  groiqjs  in  re- 
porting findings  to  the  community  desirable?  llShat  suggestions  do  you 
have  for  repoirtlng  findings? 

Table  XX  shows  the  distribution  of  answers  to  Question  Number 
Six*  There  were  of  the  sdiool  board  members  vdio  answered  yes  to 
this  question;  2^  answered  no  and  failed  to  answer  the  question. 

Not  only  did  of  the  sdiool  board  mecbers  answer  yes  to  this  question* 
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but  39^  of  this  nxDber  also  submitted  suggestions  for  improving  the 
methods  of  rejxjrtii:^  survey  findings  to  the  commnnity. 


TABLE  XX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANSWERS  OP  SCHOOL  BOABD  MEMBERS 
CONCSRNI!*}  lEimS  FOR  lEPORTElO  SURVET  PIKDINQS 


TIPS  ANSWER 


PER  CENT  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS 


Tes  only  33,0 
Tes  vith  suggestion  21«0 
No  2,0 
No  anseer 


Of  the  100  school  board  members  eho  returned  a check  list,  twenty^ 
one  or  39%  submitted  suggestions  for  in?>roving  the  methods  of  reporting 
survey  findings  to  the  conusunity  as  foUoirst 

1.  About  33$  of  thoee  submitting  suggestions,  believed  the  present 
reporting  methods  desirable  and  an  excellent  Job  had  been  dene  in  the  p 
past. 

2*  Let  the  survey  team  give  the  people  first  hand  information 
at  an  official  meeting  of  the  sdiool  board,  with  the  pvdslic  invited  to 
attend*  More  tins  alloRed  for  discuselon  of  the  findings  and  of  the 
overall  county  program#  CUve  the  people  a chance  to  voice  their 
opi3oion8  in  duscusslng  and  fcmaulating  the  recomsendatioxis* 

3*  ^»re  shoiiLd  be  closer  coordination  between  each  county  plan* 
zdng  board  and  school  officials* 
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lu  Survey  staff  in  reporting  findings  ehould  eork  more  closely 
vith  s^xlntendentf  school  board  meodsers  and  trustees*  A metaber  o£ 
the  survey  groi^  should  retiam  to  county  and  present  findings  to  county 
school  board* 

5*  The  survey  process  was  too  Slav*  The  complete  cycle  of  the 
survey  eas  snidi  too  bLoh*  The  completed  report  ^ould  get  back  to 
county  more  quickly  ahile  ptdblio  Interest  in  the  survey  is  at  a hifd^ 
level* 

6*  The  survey  teem  eas  forced  to  vork  too  fast*  A more  adequate 

use  of  ooiuaunleatlon  media  could  be  used  if  the  survey  team  had  more 

% 

time  available* 

7*  !yk>ney  might  be  saved  if  minimum  time  betneen  surveys  eas 
less  than  five  years* 

Question  Number  Seven  of  the  Cheek  List  for  Survey  Eveluation 
reads  as  foUovnit  IRiat  suggestions  do  you  have  for  in^>rovix^  the  school 
building  sxarveys? 

There  mere  of  the  100  school  board  members  eho  returned  a 
cheek  list  eho  submitted  suggestions  in  anseer  to  Question  Number  Seven* 
They  submitted  suggestions  as  foUoirst 

1*  About  hU/C  believed  the  survey  team  had  dons  an  exceptionally 
good  Job,  The  siwey  is  considered  imperative  in  the  school  systaos 
since  conditions  change  daily  and  therefore  change  the  needs* 

2*  About  26$  believed  the  school  bulldi'^  surveys  shoidd  be  made 
more  frequently  due  to  changing  conditions^  especially  in  rapidly  grow- 
ing  communities.  FoUoiw>i9  survey  ediould  be  made  every  tm>  years* 
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3*  The  survey  team  should  arrive  In  the  county  much  sooner  after 
requested*  Too  much  time  elapsed  between  the  request  for  survey  and  the 
arrival  of  the  survey  staff* 

li*  The  survey  team  should  take  more  time  for  the  survey* 
Sufficient  time  to  be  spent  in  each  area  to  thorou^ily  determine  every 
needf  'i^hus  avoiding  serious  and  incorrect  decisions* 

5*  Use  laymen  (school  board  members  or  local  citizens)  £ron  the 

t 

eoTuxty  on  the  siirvey  team*  Persons  who  know  the  community  and  have  no 
political  activities* 

6*  More  careful  study  before  reccramending  consolidation* 

?•  Coordinate  more  closeOLy  with  school  board  members  and  school 
officials  before  reaching  a definite  decision  on  the  report* 

8*  The  suzv^  team  should  visit  entire  county  as  a unit* 

Division  of  surv^  teams  in  counties  vdiare  a niznber  of  schools  of  almost 
equal  size  and  needs  may  show  some  une^qplained  variations* 

9*  The  survey  staff  should  recommend  qualified  architects  for 
the  building  program* 

10*  All  recommendations  should  be  based  on  planning  for  at 
least  five  to  ten  years  ahead* 

11*  Take  into  account  the  needs  for  added  facilities  for  new 
courses  such  as  industrial  arts  and  other  trade  cotirses* 

12*  More  careful  study  shoiOd  be  made  in  selecting  8cJk>o1  sites* 
Use  feelings  and  opinions  of  lay  people  as  well  as  scho<^  authorities  in 
detexnlning  probable  school  population  growth* 

13*  Additional  work  should  be  done  by  the  survey  staff  in  regard 
to  poprfLation  estimates^  cost  estimates  and  trexisportatlon  needs  to  aid 
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in  more  accurate  recooineixlatlone* 

« 

Simmary  |l|!i|y  Qtj^stlon  Humber  One  Through  Fl've 
• 

The  county  superintendents  and  county  school  board  members  are 
very  moch'  In  agreement  about  the  recomnendations  for  xum  facilities, 
estimated  costs,  and  estimated  growth.  About  of  the  superintendents 
and  school  board  members  believe  the  recoDBaendations  for  these  three 
items  were  aboixt  right,  and  about  3$%  of  the  siiperlntendents  and  school 
board  members  believe  them  to  be  too  conservative. 

About  80^  of  the  superintendents  and  of  the  school  board 
meabers  believe  the  recommendations  for  new  centers  were  all  needed. 
About  16%  of  the  superintendents  and  2J%  of  the  school  board  mmbers 
believed  part  of  them  were  needed. 

About  $2%  of  the  superintendents  and  38^  of  the  school  board 
members  believed  the  reoamneixlatlons  for  schodL  consolidation  were  all 
desirable.  About  28^  of  the  superintendents  and  38$  of  the  school  board 
menbers  thought  part  of  them  desirable. 

t 

Suaatary  fl^  Hinber  Six 

The  siqperlntendents  and  school  board  menbers  ibo  cooperated  in 
making  this  study  of  surveys  offered  a variety  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  methods  of  reporting  findings  to  the  conmrunity.  There  was 
no  widespread  agreement  on  any  single  suggestion  but  several  identical 
improvements  were  suggested  by  s\:^perintendents  and  school  board  members. 
The  suggestions  submitted  by  stperintendents  and  s<bool  board  menbers 
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lAiloh  Here  nearly  Identical  eere  as  foUorai 

1*  Present  methods  of  reporting  desirable  and  an  excellent  Job 
had  been  aecorapUshed* 

2«  Let  the  survey  tem  give  the  people  first  hand  infonsation 
at  an  official  meeting  of  the  school  boards  with  the  public  invited  to 
attend*  More  tlHiB  should  be  allowed  for  discussion  of  the  findings  and 
of  the  overall  comly  program*  Give  the  people  a chance  to  have  a voice 
in  discussing  and  formulating  plans* 

3*  Survey  staff  in  reporting  findings  should  woric  more  closely 

with  siperintendenty  sdiool  board  members,  and  trustees*'-  A 'misibkr  of 

■■  ■■ 

■the  survey  gpo'jp  should  return  -to  the  coun-ty  axid  present  findings  to 

* 

county  school  board  and  aiy  interested  persons* 

r.  * 

.4  V . 

Sunmary  for  Ques-tion  Munber  Seven 

The  siqperintendents  and  school  board  members  who  cooperated  in 
making  -this  study  of  surveys  offered  a -rarie-ty  of  sugses-bions  for  im- 
proving -the  services  of  the  State  Depai*tment  of  Education  Surveys* 

There  was  no  widespread  agreement  on  any  single  suggestion  but  several 
identical  improvaments  were  suggested  by  siperintendents  and  school 

# 

board  members  which  were  nearly  identical  were  as  follows: 

1*  The  survey  -teams  are  doing  excellent  woxic*  The  survey  is 
ccin^idered  iji?>erative  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  and  needs* 

2*  The  survey  team  should  be  gl-vea  more  time  or  more  members  -to 
study  the  economic  trends,  popula-ticai  data  and  camouni-^  data*  Tine  to 
check  the  descziptlon  of  property,  estimated  enrollment  and  axithme-tical 
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eozaputatlttis  should  be  allofvied.  Tine  to  present  their  findings  to  the 
Parent»Teachers  Association  and  other  public  groups  should  also  be 
allcnred* 

3*  tJse  school  board  metdbers^  principals^  teachers  and/or 
citizexis  from  the  county  on  the  sujpvey  team*  Persons  idxo  know  the 
ooamiunity  and  have  no  political  activities* 

h*  More  careful  study  should  be  made  before  reoommxdxag  consoli- 
dation. 

Coordinate  more  <d.osely  with  the  school  board  members 
school  officials  before  reaching  a (tefinite  decision  s^conuneudations 
of  the  report* 

6*  !Riere  should  be  more  uniformity  among  survey  members  as  to 
what  is  a standard,  bid>-8tandard,  tei^rary  and  permanent  room  or  build— 
Ing* 

7*  There  is  a need  for  closer  consultation  with  local  officials 
about  population  estimates,  building  cost  estimates,  tran^ortation 
needs  to  aid  in  more  accurate  recomzaendations* 

Reeponses  of  Florida  Surrey  Authorities 

e 

In  order  to  obtain  data  conceniing  the  improvement  of  school 
building  surveys  and  some  of  the  survey  strong  points,  information 
was  secured  from  some  of  the  professional  leaders  who  have  worked  wldely 
wlth  the  Florida  school  b\illdlng  survey  program*  The  following  staff 
mambexe  were  inteirvlewed  canoemlng  the  surveys!  , 

Janes  T.  Caarob^l,  Assistant  Director  of  Administration  and 
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Finance,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee 

?•  A*  Rhodes,  Assistant  in  Surveys,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  Tallahassee. 

R.  L.  Johns,  Head,  Department  of  Educational  Administration, 
Tftxlversity  of  Florida,  Oainesvllle}  Research  and  Field  Specialist, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

e 

Joseph  M.  L^s,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Univeiv 
slty  of  Florida,  Oainesvllle. 

Each  of  the  four  has  been  chaiman  of  many  of  the  Florida  school  surveys 
and  has  had  many  years  of  esqperience  in  school  plant  {banning,  school 
surveys,  and  related  research.  They  sere  asked  the  folloming  questions  i 

1.  Since  you  have  participated  in  many  of  the  school  plant  s\n>- 
veys  of  Floxrida,  ifhat  do  you  think  could  be  done  to  improve  the  surveys? 

2.  IJhat  do  you  feel  are  the  strong  points  of  the  sitrveyo? 

All  four  sere  in  agreement  on  a nunber  of  suggestions  and  each 

had  suggestions  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  otheze.  The  data  irere  care- 
fully studied  in  order  to  conpile  the  combined  thinking  and  feeling  of 
these  authorities  tosard  improving  the  surveys.  Their  suggestions  for 
improving  the  surveys  weret 

1.  More  time  should  be  spent  in  the  county.  This  time,  possibly 
a seek,  should  be  used  to  iroric  with  local  groups  both  lay  and  profession- 
al. These  grovps  could  be  brought  into  the  study  of  needs,  and  be  n&de 
more  aware  of  the  desirability  of  the  survey  recomnendatlons.  More  time 
would  allow  (a)  decisions  to  be  made  more  deliberately j (b)  the  qiiality 
of  recommendations  to  be  i^iroved}  (c)  errors  to  be  eliralnatedj  (d) 
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the  graduate  students  to  participate  more  meaningfully  in  the  surv^j 
and  (e)  idle  present  physically  streneous  woxicing  for  the 

staff  to  be  lessened*  Under  the  Intense  pressure  of  a lyploal  survey 
in  a large  county  of  PlOTlda,  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  some  of  the  critical  problems*  In  the  past,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  arrange  for  more  tine,  beoai;iae  most  of  the  staff 
comes  from  the  State  universities  and  public  schools  aai  it  is  impera- 
tive that  they  return  to  their  jobs  as  soon  as  possible* 

2*  More  lay  participation  would  help  hi^rove  the  surveys* 

There  is  a need  for  soneane  to  mrk  with  local  county  school  personn^ 
in  the  preparation  o^  data  for  the  surveys*  Such  woric  should 
as  full  an  eoqplanation  as  possible  of  the  purposes,  procedures,  anH 
effects  of  tl»  survey  among  local  school  personnel  and  dtisens  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  instruction  and  specific  help  in  preparing  spot  maps 
and  other  data*  Such  jreparatory  work  night  include  some  things  that 
take  a considerable  amount  of  the  survey  staff »s  time,  such  as  projection 
of  school  meoiborshlp*  Lay  participation  should  result  In  the  locally 
prepared  data  being  in  more  usable  form  for  the  staff.  However,  there 
is  danger  in  involving  lay  citizens  vhore  vested  prt^>erty  ri^ts  are 
concerned  • Skill  should  be  exercised  to  provpit  pjressure  gtnvps  from 
insisting  on  recotmaendations  for  their  own  interest  rather  in  the 
interest  of  the  children* 

3*  A preliminary  survey  could  be  made  of  the  county  pidor  to 
the  regular  oonprcheaisive  building  survey*  A gntan  groijp  of  two  or 
three  staff  meiaberB  could  go  into  the  county  a week  or  two  before  the 
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survey  azid  Isolate  the  problems*  This  would  giye  the  survey  staff  more 
time  to  visit  the  schools  with  special  problems  and  work  out  solui~ 
tions^  rather  than  spend  time  visiting  sohodLs  that  are  comparatively 
new  or  have  no  pax'tioular  problwns*  County  steering  oommlttees  studying 
phases  of  the  county  could  help  Isolate  the  critical  problems* 

U«  The  effectiveness  of  the  Florida  surveys  could  be  improved 
if  there  were  more  foUoWi^ip  eerk  with  the  local  people  after  the  survey 
is  ccmpLeted*  Time  to  meet  with  local  people  to  n and  interinret 

the  survey  and  answer  (piestlons  muld  be  well  spent  in  many  oases* 

5*  In  some  cases  surveys  could  bo  improved  if  reasais  for 
reoommsndations  were  esqplalned  better  in  the  report* 

6*  Improve  population  estimates  made  by  the  survey  staff*  Uoire 
research  la  needed  on  how  to  make  better  population  estimates*  At  least 
one  manber  of  the  survey  staff  should  bo  proficient  In  making  population 
estimates* 

7*  The  survey  staff  should  continue  with  the  research  and  im- 
provements of  various  phases  of  the  survey#  such  as  buildings,  sites, 
forecasts,  transportation,  organisation,  consolidation,  and  finance* 

The  various  forms  and  tables  used  by  survey  staffs  should  be  lB5)roved* 

8*  After  a durvoy  is  made,  the  survey  staff  t^ould  assist  the 
local  school  board  in  interpreting  the  siarvey  recommendations*  This  is 
very  critical  when  the  local  school  board  is  floating  a bond  issue* 

9*  The  school  plant  constiructlon  program  is  used  primarily  to 
facilitate  the  instructional  prc^ram*  Therefore,  the  local  unit  should 
make  studies  of  its  instruction  needs  and  define  its  instructional  pro- 
gram fairly  definitely  before  the  survey  staff  comes  to  the  coun^* 


This  is  particularly  true  in  special  axeae  such  as  vooatiorial  education 
and  education  for  ttie  exceptional  children. 

10.  The  survey  could  be  improved  If  some  of  the  routine  proce— 
dures  were  further  refined.  Procedures  generally  followed  now  were 
established  in  the  use  of  surveys  between  19U7  and  19li9.  The' fact  they 
were  generally  sound  Is  idiom  by  the  fact  that  they  have  continued  in 
use  with  little  change.  Itosever^  Ihere  are  obvious  improvements  Yrhlch 
could  be  made,  pexhapa  minor  in  nature,  but  significant  in  total  effect. 
Among  procedural  problems  vliich  need  working  csi  are  (a)  inconsisteney  in 
recommendations  in  similiar  situations  within  the  same  couniy 
various  counties}  (b)  putting  the  imports  in  a creditable  form  without 
a heavy  editorial  burden  on  one  indivlducli  and  (c)  adapting  the  pattern 
of  the  survey  aid  the  report  to  various  types  of  counties}  for  example, 
a large,  r^idly  growing  urban  county  needs  a fuller,  more  detailed 
analysis  of  its  problems  than  a small,  rural  county,  not  slagily  a longer 
rsport. 

Their  suggestions  as  the  stiKing  points  of  the  surveys  werev 

1.  ’ The  surveys  are  mads  by  competent  staffs.  All  survey  staffs 
have  a core  of  personnel  experienced  in  survey  wox^.  Less  experienced 
staff  members  and  assistants  are  almost  always  coapetent  professional 
people,  well  able  to  contribute  valuable  assistance  to  the  survey. 

2.  The  field  work  is  done  efficiently  with  little  lost  motion. 
Usually  all  problems  are  carefully  analyzed. 

3.  Suggested  solutions  to  problems  are  based  on  sound  principles 
of  school  plant  planning  with  no  impiroper  partisan  Influence. 
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U«  Reports  are  put  in  the  hands  of  county  boards  tdth  reasonable 
promptness  and  in  such  fozm  as  to  be  an  tnTaluable  Instrment  In  planning 
to  laset  school  plant  prbblesis* 

5*  The  contact  betneen  local  school  personnel  and  the  profession- 
al personnel  of  the  survey  staff  result  in  valuable  professional  training 
of  the  local  school  personnel,  irlth  respect  not  only  to  school  plant 
problems  but  other  problems  of  local  school  administration  as  sell.  The 
survey  has  enabled  the  C(d.lege  of  Education  staff  members  and  graduate 
students  from  both  universities  to  ccaae  in  direct  contact  sith  building 
problems  in  the  State  and  to  assist  in  their  solution,  thus  giving  them 
a better  understanding  of  Florida's  schools. 

6«  With  the  limited  amount  of  money  available  for  schools,  the 
surv^  has  helped  to  orovlde  the  necessary  information  concerning  needs 
that  have  enabled  the  State  to  allocate  its  school  funds  ivlseiy  and 
efficiently.  Th^  give  the  oomties  essttitially  sound  long-range  build- 
ing programs. 

7«  It  has  etiabled  the  State  to  secure  valuable  data  on  school 
building  constructicn,  to  aid  in  improving  its  programs.  Not  many 
states  have  thlstirpe  data. 

6.  With  the  hri.p  of  the  survey  results,  the  State  and  counties 
have  developed  a more  efficient  orgmiization  of  sciiools.  This  school 
organization  may  not  be  less  e^g^ensive  but  should  be  more  economical. 

9.  The  survey  saves  the  comty  money  because  buildinge  are 
built  where  they  are  needed. 

10.  Surveys  stimulate  the  counties  to  get  school  sites  in  advance 


of  need; 


11 » Surveys  give  support  to  local  superintendents  and  school 
board  members  by  getting  recommendation s to  outside  experts*  School 
officials  have  been  assisted  In  their  planning  by  experienced  school 
building  authorities  at  very  low  cost* 

The  siirveys  generally  have  been  ao  sound  and  of  so  much  value 
to  the  counties  that  the  attitude  of  hostility  whldi  existed  to  a certain 
extent  at  the  tlioe  of  the  first  surveys  apparently  has  disappeared 
tiraly*  Officials  ha-ve  acc^tad  the  susTveys  as  an  invaluable  help* 

Their  value  has  been  recognised  in  the  legislature  to  the  extent  that 
all  legislative  proposals  in  recent  years  relating  to  capital  outlay 
measures  for  the  ptiblic  schools  have  beoi  conditioned  on  surveys  being 


held  to  detezmine  needs* 
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The  purpose  in  Idiis  InvesUgstlGCi  n&a  to  determine  the  degree  to 
ehich  the  proposals  of  the  school  building  survey  staff  for  new  con^ 
struction  have  be«i  Inpleniented.  An  analysis  eas  mads  of  the  proposals 
in  "^nft  sdiool  building  survi^rs  for  new  carurtruction*  The  sTurvey  re- 
ports and  interviews  with  school  superintendents  of  the  nine  counties 
of  Florida  furnished  most  of  the  data  for  this  study.  Other  data  were 
obtained  from  sv^zlntendents  and  school  boajni  iMmben  of  idle  sixt^^ 
seven  counties  of  Florida  by  means  of  a questionnaire. 

The  shift  in  population  from  the  rural  areas  to  urban  areas«  fl?0Bi 
urban  to  suburban  areas,  and  the  expanding  curriculun  have  ccaitributed 
to  increase  the  need  for  school  facilities.  The  great  dlfferwooe  between 
the  need  for  new  school  buildings  and  the  nusber  being  built  has  caused 
educators  to  lo<^  for  a valid  meUiod  for  estimating  the  need  for  scIkxiI 
buildings  planning  their  construction.  The  educational  school  sul^> 
vsy  method  proved  its  effectiveness  for  deteminlng  not  only  building 
but  curricular  needs  during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Three  factors  make  it  necessary  c<u3stantly  to  evaluate  the  edui- 
oational  system.  These  are*  (l)  growth  in  s<diool  enrollments}  (2)  the 
shortage  of  school  buildings}  and  (3)  increased  costs  for  schools. 

The  problem  of  providing  school  facilities  for  the  over  expanding 
school  population  has  become  so  great  that  planning  can  no  longer  be 
accomplished  at  the  local  school  level  only,  but  there  must  be  long 
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r«nge  planning  on  a statandile  baaia.  The  asalatanee  and  leadarahlp 
of  repreaantativas  of  the  State  Department  of  Sduoation  tea  made  thla 
poaaible* 

A con9>rehen8i've  atudjr  of  achooL  building  needs  iraa  recognized  aa 
desirable  and  neoesaary  to  secure  factual  data  for  planning  eohool  plant 
oonatroction  to  keep  pace  with  Florida  »s  fast  population  growth.  A 
few  building  wirveys  had  been  conducted  In  Florida  prior  to  19U7,  but 
the  school  biilldlqg  survey  was  not  widsily  ussd  throughout  the  state 
until  then.  In  that  year  Florida  greatly  expanded  Its  base  of  state 
financial  support  for  the  publlo  school  systems  of  tlw  state.  The 
statutes  provided  that  certain  ndnimoa  buildli:^  standards  of  safety, 
location,  eonstruotion,  design,  and  size  be  met  before  state  monies 
could  be  released.  These  laws  and  policies  were  adopted  to  avoid  In- 
adeqfuate  planning  and  wasteful  eopendituxes  by  inapt  or  uninforaed  local 
school  boards  and  superintendents. 

The  3x>le  of  the  school  building  s\a*vey  was  stressed  as  part  of 
the  procedure  for  planning  school  plant  programs  jijyiATTtifiwaiiy, 
law  requires  a survey  be  made  and  a sdiool  building  program  adopted 
before  school  construction  funds  can  be  released  by  the  State  Department 
of  Bduoaticn.  A great  deal  of  responsibility  was  placed  In  those  iho 
attalnistered  and  conducted  the  school  building  surveys. 

The  school  population  of  n.ozlda  is  Inereaslng  very  rapidly. 

Sana  counties  are  growing  very  rapidly  while  others  are  stetlc  and  a 
very  few  have  decreasing  school  entollments.  The  Florida  school  survey 
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staffs  ptrovlds  sstlnBtes  of  needs  for  twv  constrootlon  and  reootHoend 
niethods  for  financing  school  building  progreans*  The  reooou:endation8  of 
the  svBcray  staffs  appear  to  be  quite  oonMrvstiTO  for  such  rapidly 
groidng  comties,  eonsexvative  for  average  growing  comties,  and  fairly 
satisfactory  for  the  static  or  decreasing  counties* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  county  superlntradents  and  school  board 
B£sd>er8y  the  rscotnnendatioDs  of  survey  staffs  have  been  on  the  conserve* 
tive  fldde  throuj^ut  the  state*  Hoirever^  both  svperintmdents  and 
school  board  members  agree  the  survey  has  (1)  provldad  a means  of 
cqpportimlng  State  Capital  Outlay  Punds^  (2)  given  needed  assistance  to 
oaunties  in  planning  their  school  building  prograns^  (3)  provided  data 
for  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  school  building  problems  and 
needs,  and  (U)  brought  about  a closer  woridng  relationship  between  the 
counties  and  the  state* 

The  school  survey  has  become  a cooperative  project  with  lay  cdti<* 
sens  taking  an  active  part*  Generally  school  officials  and  instructio]>> 
al  peirsonnel  fxxraiahed  spot  m^ps,  school  enrollment  trends,  and  other 
types  of  infonaation  on  conmwilty  devalopcient*  The  survey  staff  studied 
the  infoxoation,  vLslted  present  school  buildings,  proposed  sites,  and 
foxnulated  reoonanendat ions  for  new  school  centers,  new  oonstructi.cn, 
and  proposed  methods  of  financing  these  critloally  Importent  pro  grams* 

The  method  at  conducting  such  school  surveys  is  laidergoii^  ctnnge 
and  the  trend  is  more  toward  the  csooperative  type  of  survey  with  lay 
persons  participating*  It  might  bo  predicted  that  the  exavey  of  the 
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future  will  be  a sehool^eofliu unity  plazning  project  in  ehieh  the 
»taff  will  serve  largaly^  if  not  entirely^  in  an  adviTOry  capacity^ 
studying  the  data  and  probleois  and  making  their  recoRanondatians  in  open 
meetings*  This  trend  toward  the  use  of  the  oduoatlonal  expert  as  a 
eoas^tant  makes  for  better  public  relations  by  allonii^  the  citizens 
of  the  comniBiity  to  study^  analyze  and  reccsEsend  ways  to  bouse  the  aduosi* 
tionel  progren*  The  citizens  are  able  to  detezmine  the  type  progran  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for. 

The  use  of  the  survey  in  Ilorida  e^q)ears  to  have  been  accepted 
by  sclwol  officials^  lay  citizens^  and  legisdatcrs  as  sn  essential  part 
of  an  efficient^  ecoocmdcal,  and  prc^ressive  scho(A  system. 

Conduaions 

From  the  data  presented  in  this  sttk^^  the  folloning  conclusions 
are  drawn: 

1.  I The  overall  estimates  of  the  survey  staffs  in  regard  to  new 
facilities,  including  estimated  buildiz^  cost,  and  estlmted  sdiool 
growth  have  been  far  too  conservative  in  rapidly  growing  cotsxties|  too 
conservative  in^  avereo  growing  countiesj  and  about  correct  in  counties 
in  #iich  the  school  pcqnilatian  is  static  or  decreasing. 

2.  Superintendents  and  school  board  menbers  of  Florida  bdlevw 
the  sdiool  survey  techniques  as  conducted  ly  the  State  Department  of 
Education  have  been  excellent.  Ih  the  opinion  of  the  superintendents 
and  school  board  menbers  it  would  be  inipossible  to  inprove  greatly  the 
services  which  are  now  being  rendered  by  survey  staffs  without 


considerably  InGreasing  the  costs  of  sneh  sesrvice* 

3*  School  principals,  teadiexB,  pax'ents,  and  lay  dtlssns 
generslly  slK>taId  be  represented  on  the  pre-ourvay  planning  anti  data 
gathering  eonsolttees.  Bepresentstlves  of  these  ooo2::lttees  i^otild  ioeet 
elth  the  survey  teaai  and  discuss  ooiBXty  needs  and  reqdrectents  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  suarvey*  Principals  and  teadiere  should  be  assigned 
to  each  sub-team  to  acconpany  the  survi^  staff  Bsid>er8  on  their  inspeo- 
tion  of  survey  tours*  - This  would  result  in  better  countyHd.ds  undesv 
standing  of  the  oomaittee's  analysis  and  its  resulting  recomnendations. 

There  is  need  to  reach  loors  people*  The  survey  team  should 
givs  ths  pscple  first  hand  Infoxtaation  on  the  reooiBiiieiidaticQs,  at  an 
official  meeting  of  the  school  board,  with  the  publio  invited  to  attend* 
More  time  should  be  allowed  for  discussicn  of  the  survey  staff's  find- 
ings and  of  the  overall  county  educational  program.  People  should  be 
given  a chance  to  voice  opinions  and  ask  questions  in  dlscusaii^  and 
forravlatlng  the  reoomiaGndations* 

Ail  'Wio  rapidly  growing  and  average  growing  counties  have 
had  to  build  more  clasaroons  and  other  facilities  than  were  rooomaeaded 
by  the  1S$0  and  earlier  surveys*  Sach  successive  survey  Vyw  ganetelly 
been  treated  as  a oontinuBtion  of  the  sdiool  bulldtr^  program  planted 
In  the  original  sravey  cond^ted  rficrtly  after  29h7*  Svrsn^  be 

made  more  frequently  in  rapidly  growing  counties*  Many  new  school  cen- 
ters have  been  established  in  the  six  rapidly  anti  average 
counties  studied* 

6*  Hot  many  of  the  nine  counties  studied  were  able  to  pass  bond 
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isaues  prior  to  1950.  SeoUoa  18,  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Cepital  OoHny  Aoendnietit  hss  provided  the  prlxusipel  toe^a  for  borrowing 
for  capital  outl^.  State  Board  of  Education  bonds  have  bettx  used 
generally  to  inpleiaent  the  recoomeadations  of  siarveys  conducted  prior 
to  1953*  when  the  Capital  Outlay  AaondoKit  wo  adopted.  In  the 
rapidly  growing  counties  all  funds  availaitiLe  from  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion bonds  have  been  eoqpended  and  local  district  bond  issues  have  been 
passed  in  addition  in  an  effort  to  laeet  dervands  for  housing  tie  -itvop^^np 
Ing  nxBd)er  of  piq[>il3  enrolled. 

7»  A oajcaltar  of  the  suparint«idents  and  schodL  board  sioabers 
believed  the  survey  reoojiBaendations  Tsere  satisfactory.  Apiroximately 
1|0  per  cent  thought  thsm  too  conservative. 

8.  More  of  the  a v^rlntendents  aid  school  board  isanbers  felt  ' 
the  estioates  eere  too  conservative  thaai  too  Mgh, , 

9.  The  opinions  of  the  superintendents  and  school  board  jnenibere 
oonoeming  racccaaendations  for  new  school  centers  wore  hl^Oy  favorable. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  and  67  per  cent  of  the  school 
board  membere  felt  the  new  centers  recoamended  ware  w.n  needed. 

10.  ApproacLoately  52  per  eetit  of  the  siperintwidents  a*v^  38  per 
cent  of  the  school  board  msmbers  felt  the  roooianandatioos  for  school 
consolidation  were  all  desirable.  There  is  need  for  carefxiL  study,  a 
program  to  Infom  and  educate  the  people,  and  an  effort  to  dswlop  * 
understanding,  when  recommending  school  coiBoOLidatlon. 


11.  The  metdx>ds  eoployed  by  the  survey  staffs  in  reporting 
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findings  to  ths  comrisnlV  nare  thouf^it  to  be  desirsble  by  76  peer  cant  of 

3 

the  sv^rintendents  and  per  cent  c£  the  school  board  metrbers.  Seliool 
borad  mesdiers  irere  store  hesitant  in  ansirerlng  this  question  than  sere 
the  st^zlntendcKJbs. 

12«  Th^^e  a..:p6ars  to  be  need  for  a brief  stnmaiy  survey  r^oart 
by  the  survey  staff  in  add8.tLcn  to  the  detailed  report  idilch  is  nads 
to  the  oounty  school  board  and  others  sho  niay  be  interested* 

13«  Store  effort  is  needed  in  reporting  to  aid  the  people  of  the 
oooDunity  to  imderstand  the  reooscendatlone*  Starvey  reports  were  too 
ocxaplex  for  the  cocuiniall^*  local  school  officials  shoxiLd  take  the 
initiative  in  disseidnating  the  rsooctnendations  of  the  storvey* 

liu  There  appears  to  be  need  for  closer  cooperation  between  local 
school  officials  and  the  survey  staff*  A nteober  of  the  stirvey  staff 
would  provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  county  by  working  with  ths 
local  school  officials  in  Interpreting  and  publicising  the  findings 
presented  in  the  final  survey  repoorU 

f 

IS*  The  r^idly  and  average  groidng  counties  have  found  it 
neoeasary  to  request  additional  survqys  sooner  than  each  five  years* 

S(dx>ol  building  sxrveys  probably  should  be  conducted  acre  odTton  than 

* 

each  five  year  interval  in  rapidly  growing  oountisa.  Possibly  follow 
vp  studies  should  be  oade  enrery  two  years  to  provide  assistance  in  to— 
plementing  the  survey  recoeuwndations*  These  follow-up  studies 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  spot  surveys  and  would  help  detexnine  the 
need  for  re-surveys* 
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15«  The  8urve7  diould  be  conducted  o-ver  a looger  period  of  tliae* 
This  eould  result  in  a store  Infonoed  cltisenzy  bjr  aUjtndng  lagr  people 
to  partldpate  In  the  sunrei7»  Here  tine  Is  needed  to  study  econonle 
trends,  growth  data,  and  other  conmunity  infomatlon  as  well  as  esti- 
mated enrollnsnte,  property  draeziptions,  estimated  eostai,  and  time  to 
check  computations.  Bad  deeiadons  can  be  avoided  by  more  careful  study* 
There  seems  to  be  f irtler  needt  ^ 

1«  For  cooperation  and  study  '■ith  school  boards,  sv^zintmidents, 
and  other  coRcninity  eitisen  groups  befors  making  pubUshsd  report  of 
reoemmendations 

2.  For  greater  uniformity  of  recommendations  tdwre  compardtle 

conditions  of  growth  and  sise  scdiools  exist 

♦ 

3«  For  isiifozm  minimm  standazds  for  rooms  and  buildings 
throu^Kut  the  county 

iU«  For  the  building  survey  staff  to  study  the  entire  county  as 

a xmit  being  sure  rectxaaendatiorus  have  oonsist^iey  and  Tjniformity  in 

respect  to  providing  school  facilities  for  all  those  to  be  edtnated 
« 

5*  To  aid  the  school  board  in  understanding  the  advantages  of 
using  corpetent  sdiool  building  architects 

6.  To  plan  the  building  program  for  at  least  five  years 
7*  To  make  school  buUdii^ps  nwre  flsadble  and  adaptable  for 
growth  in  school  enzellmeszt  and  possible  changM  in  eunieulun  needs 
8*  To  study  Information  for  securing  proper  sites,  and  how, 
where,  and  when  to  secure  than 


9#  For  more  stw^y  in  coopexetion  uLth  local  afflcialB  <£  popu- 
latlon  esUinates,  coet  eatiiaateB,  traaeportation  coats  and  other  related 
infomatlon 

10a  For  add3.tlonal  storage  space# 

Beccgamendatlops 

a 

The  data  presttited  in  this  stui^  Indicates  that  the  state  school 
survey  program  should  continue  to  be  conducted  without  ma^r  changes*  > 
To  improve  this  state  service  it  is  recom&ended  thatt 

1#  The  survey  teem  should  stgqpletseat  ireaent  methods  for  analye* 
ing  school  groeth^  collect  mare  dstallsd  pertinent  infozmation^  and 
allov  more  time  to  conduct  the  survey 

2#  More  cosiaiBiity  grovps,  lay  adviaoxy  ctxnmitteesy  and  pai‘ent» 
teacher  aMociation  groups  i^uld  be  CMoureged  to  study  the  possible 
p(^ULLati<Hi  trends  in  the  ooiuity  under  the  guidance  of  r^>res«ttative(s) 
from  the  state  d^xa^tnent  of  edueatlon 

3*  There  should  he  continuing  study  and  xesearch  to  hqprove 
sdiool  sunray  techniques  and  school  building  piogrtsw 

U«  School  principals,  teachers,  par«its,  md  lay  citizens 
should  be  r^es«ited  on  the  pro-sianrey  fOanning  md  data  gathering 
committee 

5#  Attention  should  be  focused  on  vrldar  diffusion  of  infozmatloa 
ccnosrning  school  facilities  and  a more  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
survey  rooommmdaticns  by  the  survey  staff  and  by  local  school  officials 
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at  pvft>Uc  laeetiiigs 

6,  A progzaa  should  be  organised  by  the  central  staffs  or  an 
official  steering  comnlttee,  to  organise  stadf  of  the  strroy  report  hy 
eitiseOy  ..instructional  pereonnel,  and  pupils  for  interpiretatiaa  and 
evaluatlan  of  the  pn^posals  laade  by  the  survey  teaa 

?•  Surveys  should  be  conducted  noro  often  Uian  every  five  years 
if  changss  in  the  echool  population  or  other  fhotoxe  indicate  need  for 
changes  In  the  program  adapted 

8*  More  assistance  should  be  given  the  local  school  officials 
by  the  state  departaent  of  education  in  dsvalqping  the  building 
program  and  in  developing  methods  for  financing  the  school  piegrem. 
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Ui?)ubliahad  raanuscilpt,  Florida  State  DapartoBnb  of  Education. 
Tallahaasee.  * 

Proposed  Sc|ffol  Flant  Progrem  for  Alachua  County.  Florida.  February. 
y53»  Florida  State  ueoartment  of  feduea^lon  Rui»«By  Reixrt. 


Lished  manuscri.pt,  Florida  State  De|>artnient  of  Education, 
Tallahassee. 

Program  for  Brevard  County,  Florida.  Febriarr. 
^5^.  Florida  Staie  Departmen't  of  tedueatim  Surgnty 
ttipublished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahassee.  * 

j^P^ed  Sch^  Plant  Progi«i  for  Brevard  County,  Florida,  May,  19$2. 
Florida  Staie  Deparlmmt  od!’  Education  Survey  Staff 
priJlished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahaasee. 


ogram  for  £ 


blirtied  manuscript,  Florida  State  Depaurbment  of  Educatitm, 
Tallahassee. 

Propo^  Sc^l  Plant  Program  for  Brevard  County,  Florida, 

Ploriia  State  Deparfenent  of^  feilueatioa  Purvey  Report. 


alished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Departanent  of  Edmation, 
Tallahassee. 

A study  of  Broward  County  Schocd.8.  Florida  School  Surrey  Series,  1938, 
^•1*  import  at  the  Florida  Stote  beparfeaent  of 
Prepared  in  Cooperation  idth  Broeard  County  School  Officials,  Prin- 
cipals, and  Teachers,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  M^y  28,  1938. 

ftroposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Broeard  County,  Florida,  January, 

Staie  ueparfaaeni  of  ^dhicati<m  Sumrav  Staff  PApin^.- 
lbipiR}lishod  smnuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  ESduoation, 
Tallahassee, 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Broeard  County,  Florida.  December, 
Florida  ^taie  Be^rfameni  of  Educatitm^SurroTr  S^aff 
Iftqjublished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Departaaant  of  Education, 
Tallahassee. 
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* School  Plant  Program  for  Bx-oward  Cotinty,  glorlda,  January^ 

Sl^lorida  Siaic  B^artmont  of  Bdueaiion  iSurw  Staff  Report* 
Ushed  manuscript,  Florida  Stats  Dspartment  of  Education, 
Tallahassss* 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Collier  Counlgr,  Florida^  Januaiy^  19U8» 

' ^^rida  Stats'  beparbnmt  of  Ellducation  Survey  Staitf  ISepoxHii.  ttipuBlIsE- 
ed  manusczdpt,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 


Report  of  a Re-Surrey  of  the  Inokalee  Situation.  Collier  County.  Florida. 
June,  E'loiida  Sjate  tieparttaeni  oi*  jfcdl^ation  Surrey  Staff  Re» 

pori.  Ifepublished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahassee. 

Report  of  a Re~Surrey  of  the  Imokalee  Situation.  Collier  County#  Florida, 
jloradber,  Floii(ia  State  Departmeni  of  Education  Surr^  iSiaff  ^ 

Report,  ti^tmished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Edvusa- 
tion,  Tallahassee. 

Schools  for  tlte  Mlmi  Aim,  Dade  County,  Florida,  lyUO.  Florida  State 
DeparWni  of  Muieaiion,  ¥ai!la.hassM. 

School  Program  for  Escaabia  CoTmty,  Florida,  19Ul.  Florida  State  De- 
pairtzoent  oi‘  kdlu^iion , ll^allanassee. 

Proposed  School  Plant  Progt^  f (Hlctoist  County,  ^orida.  May,  19I48. 

' It'loricla  Siaie  H^rbo^  of  feducatlwi  J^urrey  Staff  Repo^.  lb- 
pxiblished  manuscript,  Florida  State  i>epartment  of  Education, 
Tallahassee. 

Propos^  School  Plant  Proaram  for  Qilohriat  County,  Flori^,  Septaaber, 
19lj8.  Floriiia  BeparUient  of  Education  Survey  Siaff  k^ort. 

tSnpublished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahassee, 

Gllchrtst  Coun^  Re-Siyn^  Report,  lay,  State  Department  of 

'MuoaCl.M^  ‘i’^rey  Ma^x  Report,  tmpubiis'hed  manuscript,  Floidda 
State  Depasrtment  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

School  for  Masson  CoT^^y,  Florida.  A Report  of  the  Schools  of 

Madison  Co\miy,  ^orida.  !lfau.ahasse^  Florida,  State  Departmant  of 
Eduoatloa,  19u2* 

Proposed  School  Plant  ^ mam  for  Marion  Florida.  May.  19li8. 

S'^te  beparimeni  of  Education  Purvey  Siaff  Repori.  i^noiislii^ 
mantjscrl^,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 


UarLon  County  Re-Survey  Report 
at-; 


. October,  19! 

&lucation  Survey 
State  Departmttit  of  Education,  Tallahassee, 


State  Department  of 
manuscript,  Florida 
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— Program  for  Marlon  County « Florida.  January.  1953. 
norlda  state  Bepartawtif  Education  SurwJ-^Siaff  llapori.  %pii>- 
Ushed  aanuacript,  Floiida  State  Department  of  Edxioation,  Tallahaasee. 

Propoe^  School  Plant  Program  for  St.  Johns  County.  Florida.  Deembar. 

HLorida  State  Depariment  of  ^ucation  Surrey  S-£aff  ilepoi^ 
Ift^ublished  maniiscript,  Florida  State  D^»rtoent  of  Eduoation. 
Tallahassee. 


St 


. JohM  CoTOty  R^upe7  Report|  April,  1950.  Florida  State  Depar1>- 
ment  of  Education  survi?y  Staff  Report.  O^publidied  manuscript, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Edueation,  Tallahassee. 


j^oB^  Sctod  Plant  Program  for  St.  Johns  Comty,  Florida,  No-mnber. 

Florida  State  D^artment  of  Edueaiioii  Surve3r  Staff  ileport'.* 


blished  manxiseript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahassee. 


^oposyi  ^hoQl  Plant  Program  for  Itaion  County,  Florida.  Decaaber.  19U8. 
Florida  Staie  Departamt  o^  Education  Si^roy  Staff  Rapoyt*  ^^hpnh- 
manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahassee, 


^posed  Plyit  Program  for  IMon  County,  Florida.  October 

Florida  siate  Departmmt  of  Elducation  Sui^egr  Staff  report, 
lished  manuscript,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tallahaseee. 


Ihgublished  Material 


Campbell,  James  T.,  ’•Faetors  Contribtxtlng  to  the  Abandonment  of  School 
Buildings."  Ifi^ublished  doctoral  dissertotion,  Ifoiversity  of 
Florida,  QainesvlTle,  Florida,  June,  1952, 

Copeland,  Richard  W,,  "Public  School  Indebtedness  in  Florida,"  Ih^ub.. 
lished  doctoral  dissertation,  tfeiversity  ef  Florida,  Qainesville. 
Florida,  February,  1952.  * 


APPENDIX  A 


FLORIDA  SCHOOL  SDRm  STAFF  MHIBERS 


Florida  School  Survey  Staff  ifenijers 


Staff  Ejerabers  ^o  served  on  one  or  inore  of  the  Florida  school 
building  surveys  analyzed  in  this  study  listed  beloir.  Position  of 
each  person  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  is  given,  indicating  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  an  a school  survey  staff.  In  additiwi  to  these  staff 
menbers,  from  ctne  to  six  graduate  students  served  as  assistants  on  raost 
of  the  survey  staffs,  Nasiss  of  persons  serving  as  chairman  or  co- 
chaimen  of  a survey  staff  are  marked  trith  an  asterisk  (*)• 

J,  Pope  Baird,  Stq>ervisor  of  Transportation,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Education, 

Leslie  J,  Brown,  Assistant  in  Finance,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education. 

James  T.  Can^bell,  Assistant  in  Surveys  and  Attendance,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education,  Ihiiversity  of  Florida,  and  principal  of 
public  schools  of  Florid, 

C,  Eggert,  Professor  of  Education,  TJniversity  of  Florida, 

H,  Mitchell  Ferguson,  Field  Si^rvisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education, 

♦James  L,  Graham,  Director  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Florida  State 
Departnfflnt  of  Educationj  formerly  Supervisor  of  School  Plant  Plan- 
ning, 

*J,  Fred  Horn,  Consultant  in  School  Plant  Planning,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Educationj  formerly  meirfber  of  staff  of  Texas  State 
Department  of  Education, 

*R,  L,  Johns,  (Ph,  D,  Golunbia),  Professor  of  School  Administration, 
University  of  Florida,  Qainesvillej  Research  and  Field  Studies 
Specialist,  Florida  State  Department  of  Educationj  formerly  Director 
of  Administration  and  Finance,  Alabama  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 

William  E,  Keller,  Elomsntaiy  Supervisor,  Orange  County  School  System, 
Orlando,  Florida j formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture, 
University  of  Florida, 

♦Joseph  Urn  Laps,  (Ed,  D,  Colunfola),  Professor  of  Educatic«x,  University 
of  Florida,  Qainesvillej  Assistant  in  Surveys,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Educationj  formerly  Supervising  Principal  in  Florida 
schools, 

W,  H,  BSarshall,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Educationj  formerly  Supervising  Prlncl^l,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  public  schools, 

W,  Stewart  Morrison,  A,  1,  A,,  State  School  Architect,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education, 
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imstroients  used  to  secure  data  for  this  study 
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Qainesvllle«  Florida 
(Date) 


(Name) 

^xqperintendent  ol^  Public  Instruction 
Conntgr 

(Gl-^)  , Florida 


Dear  (Name)  t 

Cotgrty  has  been  selected  as  one  of  a group  of  nine 
counties  in  ihe  state  to  be  used  in  a study  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness  of  the  School  Building  Survey  Program  conducted  hy  the  Florida 
State  Departo»nt  of  Eduoation.  This  study  has  been  approved  by  repre- 
smitatlves  of  the  State  Department  of  Eduoation  and  Dr*  R*  L*  Johns^ 
Bead  of  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Field  Servioes,  College 
of  Education,  ttilverslty  of  Florida*  Dr*  Johns  is  chairman  of  iny 
doctoral  conmlttee* 

Ih  order  to  secure  data  for  this  study,  vdiloh  is  to  be  used  as 
a part  of  qy  doctoral  dissertation,  I plan  to  visit  the  nine  counties 
in  central  and  south  Florida  within  the  next  few  weeks*  The  phases  of 
the  School  Building  Survey  Program  which  we  will  need  to  discuss  are 
recoiSQendations  for  new  construction  aid  methods  for  financing  the  pro- 
posed building  program  wliich  were  givai  in  the  (date)  survey  of 
County* 

Uy  schedule  has  been  planned  so  that  I can  be  in  your  office  at 

(time)  (day) , (month)  (date)  * (year)  * if  this  is 

conveni^t  witlTyou*  If“  not,  will  you  please  suggest  a Iniae  and  day 
which  will  be  convenient?  Our  discussion  should  not  tals  more  than 
(length  of  time)  * I will  appreciate  your  assistance,  and  hope 
io  hear  from  you  ai  an  early  date* 


Sincerely  yours. 


Raymond  E*  Bit tie  (signed) 
Graduate  Student 
Utaiversity  of  Florida 


CHECK  SHEET  FOR  OONSTRIXJTION 
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FINANCE  DATA  SHEET 

Name  of  County  Date  of  Survey 


Date  of 
Tabulation 


Financial  Uethod  Survey  Recoraaended 
Rocorarnended 

Yes  or  ^o  Amount 


Financial  UeUiod 
Used 

tes  or  X Amount 


Remarks 


Current  Minimum  Pro- 


gram Capital  Outlay 
Allotment  on  PaynAs- 
ToT>-Qo-6asis 


Current  Pay-^s-Youp^ 
Local  Tax  Levies 

Coun*^  ^Vide  Bond  Issim 

School  Coital  Outlay 
Amendment 

State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Bonds 

Racing  Commission  Funds 
Federal  Funds 
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DNIVERSITT  OF  FLORIDA 
Qalnesville 


College  of  Education 

Febaruaiy  21,  1956 

TOt  County  Si^rlntendents  of  Public  Instzniotlon  and  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Inatructlon 


Gentlemen t 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Ihilverslty  of  Florida 
are  interested  in  your  evaluation  of  the  County  School  Building  Stirvey 
Program  authorized  under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  Lav*  We  are 
making  a study  for  the  pixrpose  of  detemlnlng  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  School  Building  Surveys  and  what  can  be  done  to  imporve 
these  surveys. 

Superintendents  and  board  members  aire  in  better  position  to  eval\iate 
these  surveys  than  the  members  of  the  survey  staff.  Therefore,  we  would 
appreciate  your  assistance  In  evaluating  these  surveys  ty  recording 
your  opinions  on  the  attached  check  list  and  returning  it  to  us  in  the 
enclosed  self-addressed  envelope. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  oon^lete  retiims  from  all  sxperintendents  aid 
school  board  members.  Please  fill  out  all  items  on  the  check  list.  Be 
sure  to  give  us  ar^  suggestions  you  may  care  to  make  con<»ming  how 
these  surveys  can  be  Inqjroved. 

We  want  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation  in  making  this 
study. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Johns,  Head  (Signed) 

Dept,  of  Educational  Administration 
College  of  Education 
Dhiversity  of  Florida 


Raymond  E.  Blttle  (Signed) 
Graduate  Assistant 
Ifiiiversity  of  Florida 
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CHECK  LIST  F«i  SURVEY  EVALUA.TI0M 


TOi 


1. 


2. 


Covnty  Sr^orintendent  and  Board  Members 
Couatgr SijperLntendent 


Board  U saber 


Jn  your  judgment  sere  the  surrey  recommendations 

For  new  facilities  (olassrooas^  lijBichrooms,  Isb.^  etc.) 

a.  mudi  too  high 
>•  too  high 
JO*  about  right 
jd*  too  low 
"e*  much  too  low 


As  to  estimated  cost 

a* • much  too  high 
b.  too  high 
c»  about  ri^t 
d*  too  low 
e*  much  too  low 


3*  As  to  estimated  gsrawth 


much  too  high 
too  high 
about  ri^t 
too  low 
much  too  low 


U. 


For  new 

a* 


c* 


school  centers 
all  needed 
part  of  them  needed 
none  of  thrai  needed 


5*  For  school  consolidation 


all  desirable 

part  of  them  desirable 

noie  of  them  desirable 


6.  Are  the  methods  esqployed  by  the  surv^  gxoi^s  in  reporting  findings 
to  the  community  desirable?  What  miggestions  do  tou  have  for  re- 
porting findings?  (Use  back  of  page  if  necessary) 


7*  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  is^oving  the  School  Building  Sur* 
veys?  (Use  back  of  page  if  necessary} 


APPENDIX  C 


forms  used  in  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  BDUDINQ  SURVETS 
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SCHOOL  PLANT  INFORMATION 
(To  be  filled  in  Principal) 


County 


School  Official  School  Husber 

(White 

Principal___ Grades  in  School  Race) 

C Signature)  (Negro 

Address  Date  19 

botk  elemental^  anil  high  schools  are  housed  In  the  aanw  hiriiHing^  lyia 
only  one  form,  but  if  in  separate  buildings,  use  one  form  for  each. 

I.  SITE 

1.  Nuober  of  •acres  2.  Type  of  soil 


3.  Can  site  be  economically’  enlarged? 


li.  What  should  be  done  to  enlarge  or  improve  your  school  site? 


5.  What  playgroiaad  and  recreation  facilities  do  you  need? 


n.  BUILDBiaS 

1.  Give  information  belcnr  for  each  building  at  your  school  center: 

(Temp.  or  permanent) 

Name  or  type  Tear  Original  No.  of  Type  of  constructions 

of  unit  constructed  cost  stories  Brick,  frame,  etc. 
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SCHOOL  PLANT  INFORMATION  (Continued) 
in,  SERVICE  SYSTSSS 

1,  Heating  (check  proper  spaces) i No  heating 

(a)  Central  Hot  air  Steaa  Water 

(b)  Ibit  type^^^^^^^^^^^^Circulating  heater  Comson  stove 

Jacketed  heater 

(c)  Fuel*  Wood  Coal  Qas  Oil 

(d)  Are  gas  and  oil  heaters  vented? 

(e)  Is  heating  satLsfactojy?  (Detail)  

2,  Toilets  and  Plianblng 

(a)  Blinking  fountains*  Ntniber  inside  building  Nuaber 
outside  bxiLlding 

(b)  'type  at  toilets*  Fltish  Pit  Surfaed  None 

(c)  Material  for  toilet  floors^^ 

(d)  Seeage  disposal*  City ^Septic  tank  Other 

(e)  Facilities  available* 

UaMMzw  Mo,  ol^'ljo,  of  ko,’'of  Mo.  oi  Mo.  of  Mo.  at 

ship  toilet  stools  urinals*  lava-  slop  showers 

— rooms  tories  sinks 

Boys 

Qirls  . 

Teachers^ 

Custodians 

Total 

irough  urinals,  cocdat  IB  incbea  aw  
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SCHOOL  PLANT  INPORi£ATI(W  (ContinuBd) 

3*  Water  St:^id7 

(a)  Water  is  obtain^  from*  City  eater  system  A power  operat- 
ed pimp  on  site  A pitcher  pump  A force  puop  on  site 
Other  system  No  water  amiable  at  the  school 

(b)  The  source  of  water  is*  City  system  Bored  wall 
Driven  well  Spring  Other  None 

U«  Artificial  lighting 

(a)  Kind:  Electric  Qas  laaps  Cdl  laaps  Hone 

(b)  Li^ts  arc  provided  fort  Classrooms  Halls  Toilete 
Auditorium 

(o)  If  lighting  system  is  not  satisfactory,  explain 


Special  equipoent  (Check  the  following  special  equipment  pro- 
vided in  your  school)*  First  aid  cabinet  Electric  dock 
system  Autwaatie  signal  service  Public  telephone 
Public  address  system  Chanloal  fire  extinguishers  (nusber) 


Audio-visual  aid  equipment ^Other 
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SCHOOL  PLANT  INFCRMAUCW  (ContLnuod) 


IV.  cLAsmxm 

(Do  not  Incltde  speolsQ.  roans  and  laborataries  listed  tmder  V.) 


Uaobea>-  6iand«^  olassroons  ^^ty-etand.  ^otai  no.~ 

Grades  ship  in  use  in  classroom  classroans 

(close  of  Peim.  ifemp.  in  use  in  use 

last  mo«)  Bldg.  Bldg. 


classrooms 
not  used 


1-6 


7-9 


10-12 
Tc  tal 


*A  l^tandlard  classroom  is  abou^  25  x 30  f eei. 

Number  of  classroans  having:  Fixed  desks  Movable  desks  Tables  and 
chairs  ^ Benches 

Total  Number:  Fixed  desks  Movable  desks  Pig>il*3  tables 
Chairs  Benches 

Give  tl»  foUoning  Infozmation  for  one  of  your  typical  classroans: 

(a)  Diraensiais  of  ro<xnt  Widte  Length  Height  * 

(b)  Nattoer  of  square  feet  glass  area  Nadaer  of  windows 

(c)  NiiidJer  of  inches  from  top  of  window  to  ceiling 

(d)  Number  of  lineal  feet  of  chalkboai^is  Material 

(e)  Nmber  of  square  feet  of  bulletin  boards 

(f)  ColOT  of:  isails  Ceiling  li^alnscoting 

(g)  Material  in  floor 

(h)  How  is  floor  finished? 
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SCHOOL  PLANT  INFOfWATION  (ConUaued) 

(i)  Boatings  Csmdition  Suggestions  for  improvwaont 


(j)  lhat  cabinets  and  bookcases  are  built-in? 

(k)  lhat  profvlsion  la  made  for  uraps? 

(l)  Ntsober  celling  electric  outlets  Ntiaber  base  outlets 

(m)  Are  celling  outlets  on  one  or  imo  swltohea? 

(n)  Shades:  Kind Condition 


Suggestions  for  improvofnent 


V.  SPECIAL  HDOMS  AND  LABORATORIES 

(If  a special  room  Is  tised  for  inore  than  one  purpose,  list  under 
one  heading  only*) 


Kind  No*  of 

rooms 

Slse  Equipment 

Storage 

Boer- 

Wdl*  iig*  kgt*  Adeq*  Inadleq* 

Adeq*  Inade4« 

dard 

jgggL. 

Science 

Household  Arts 
Qen*  Shop 
Agrl*  Shop 
CcHBineroial 
Drawing  and  Art 
Nuslc 

Audio-visual 


Band 
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SCHOOL  PLANT  INPOfMATION  (Continued) 

VI.  (ffiNSRAL  SEBVICE  HDOMS 


No.  of  rooBUi Sige Equipawnt Storen 

Kind  Ebmt**  Wd.  Ig.  'Hgt*  Ji^SqiTltnafiioq.  Ajdaq.  xnade^ 

dard  gwagy 

Cafeteria 
(^yimaslura 
Library 
Audltorim 
Slower  and 
Loclcer  roctaa 

VII.  AEMINISTRATIVE  ROOiS 

Give  ntnber  of  administretion  offices  Teachers  rooms 
Itoalth  roans  Student  activity  roaas  Ciistodial  service 
rooms 

VIII.  ROOCffl  FETCHES 

Attach  separate  8 l/2  x 31  sheets  (Identified  by  giving  none  of 

school,  identity  of  building  and  floor)  as  followst 

(a)  Draw  a plot  plan  of  your  school  site  showing  locaticm  and 
shape  of  plot,  buildings,  canpass  directions,  adjacent 
roads  or  streets,  playgrounds,  parking,  and  garden  areas. 

(b)  Draw  plan  for  each  floor  showing  rocaas  and  corridors  and 
label  rooms  according  to  use. 
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PREPAOITION  OF  SPOT  MAPS  FOR  SORVET 


The  survey  cannot  be  loade  In  any  coxaity  mtll  satisfactory  spot  maps 
have  been  prepared  as  explained  beloir.  If  any  county  has  prepared  spot 
maps  ehich  have  been  used  as  a basis  for  a survey  during  the  past  year, 
it  idll  not  be  necessary  to  prepare  additionaLL  maps  at  this  time.  (For 
additional  inforimtion  regarding  maps  and  plans  for  preparing  maps, 
see  Florida  School  Bulletin,  February,  19lt5,  page  8 following). 

Cfetaining  Basie  Maps, 

A map  drama  to  a scale  of  <xie  inch  to  a mile  is  most  satisfactory  for 
the  average  county.  These  n&y  be  obtained  from  the  Florida  State  Road 
Department,  Divisicai  of  Research  and  Records,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  for 
the  price  of  $1.00  per  copy.  In  a fefw  counties  with  vary  sparse  popu- 
lation, maps  of  a scale  of  one-half  inch  per  mile  may  be  acceptable. 

These  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  State  Road  B^artment  at  a some- 
what lower  price.  However,  such  maps  should  not  be  used  without  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  For  mchan  areas  having 
a population  of  2500  or  more,  urban  maps  are  necessary.  These  may 
usually  be  obtained  from  city  authorities, 

Nimber  of  Maps  Needed, 

For  woz^  maps,  enough  copies  should  be  obtained  so  that  the  map  may  be 
divided  into  portions  idiich  would  include  the  entire  attendance  area  of 
each  school.  Each  pxiimipal  should  have  at  least  the  portion  of  the  map 
which  will  include  his  entire  attendance  area.  For  this  p\irpose,  usually 
from  four  to  tmi  or  twelve  maps  will  be  needed,  depending  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  the  couity.  In  addition  to  these  work  maps,  usually  about  eight 
additional  maps  will  be  required  as  a basis  for  final  spot  maps  as  ex- 
plained below.  The  same  general  provisions  regarding  nmbetr  of  maps  will 
apply  both  to  urban  and  rural  maps. 

Preparation  of  Preliminary  Spot  Maps  for  Each  School. 

The  preparation  of  school  spot  maps  can  and  should  be  a valuable  learn- 
ing experience  for  ptpils,  teachers,  principal  and  patrons.  Each  piQ)il 
must  be  located  accurately.  In  rural  areas,  land  descriptions  may  be 
used,  Ftplls,  parents  and  teachers  should  know  about  sections,  town- 
ships and  ranges.  Each  pupil  can  then  be  located  by  the  qumsrter  of  the 
quarter  section  in  which  he  lives.  The  fact  that  a p\:qpil  lives  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  a certain  section,  town- 
ship and  range,  will  provide  a sufficiently  accurate  locaticsi  for  map 
purposes.  PiQ>ils  for  w^m  it  is  in^ssible  to  obtain  correct  section 
locations,  may  be  located  with  reference  to  distance  from  school,  roads, 
streams  and  o-Uier  features  shown  on  the  map.  In  uxttan  areas,  piq)ils  may 
be  located  by  street  numbers  and  blocks.  Separate  woz4c  maps  sho\ild 
usually  be  prepared  for  elementary,  junior  and  ssiior  high  schools  and 
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PREPARATION  CF  SPOT  MAPS  FOR  SUR7ET  (Continued) 


but  in  very  ^arsaly  popiiLated  areas,  one  nap  nay  suffice  if 
appropriate  s;ynbols  are  \ised.  Each  viork  nap  should  be  properly  identi- 
fied, for  example  I •‘V'hite  Elementary  ptpils.  Riverside  School",  or 
"Negro  Senior  High  School  Piq>ils,  Hillcrest  School"  • 

Symbols  for  Work  Maps, 

Each  school  should  be  accurately  located  by  a large  cir<d.e  (about  one- 
half  inch  on  a map  having  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile),  Ch  the 
elementary  school  map,  elementary  pt?>ils  should  bo  showi  \xy  dots  large 
enough  to  be  readily  identified  (for  example,  about  one-eighth  inch, 
thus  «)•  Pi^ils  vho  are  not  tran^^rted  at  public  expense  should  be 
shovm  by  M.ack  dots,  Ptpil^  who  are  transported  at  p\i)lic  expense  should 
be  shovm  by  red  dots.  If  there  are  any  ptplls  of  elementary  school  age 

vho  are  not  in  school,  their  location  should  be  shown  by  small  crosses, 
thus  X,  » 9 

For  the  location  of  Junior  hi^  school  p\qiils,  ■^e  same  procedure  should 
be  foUowed  except  small  triangular  dote,  thus  /n,,  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  small  round  dots,  ^or  senior  Sigh  school  pvpils,  the  san^  pro- 
cure should  be  used,  but  small  sqxMre  dots,  thtw  J'J,  should  be  used. 

In  each  case,  the  (^stlnctlon  should  be  made  as  explained  above  between 
ptpils  la^ansported  at  public  expense,  pipils  not  transported,  and 
pupils  of  school  age  who  are  not  In  school, 

ftwparatlon  of  Final  (Official)  Spot  Maps  fcr  Each  County. 

The  work  map  or  maps  for  each  school  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  after  all  children  have  been  properly  Icxsated  on 
the  mp  as  indicated  above.  Incomplete  or  inaccurate  saps  will  not  be 
acceptable.  The  coimty  siperintendent  is  to  pecif^  the  date  by  ihich 
all  vK>rk  naps  are  to  reach  his  office  and  check  to  be  sure  that  the 
necessary  maps  are  available  and  have  been  properly  prepared  for  each 
school. 

The  final  maps  are  to  be  based  on  the  preliminary  or  woric  maps.  Separate 
mps  shoTild  be  prepared  for  vhite  and  for  negro  schools  and  for  each  of 
the  following! 

1,  Elementary  schools, 

2,  J\mior  high  schools. 

3,  Senior  hi^  schools, 

(In  very  parsely  populated  counties,  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
mps  may  be  combined  if  approved  by  the  State  Department), 

Spot  maps  should  be  neatly  and  accurately  prepared  and  should  be 
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PBEPARATia^  OF  SPOT  HAPS  FOR  SURVEy  (Continued) 


properly  labeled*  Far  example,  "TtMte  Elementary  School  Spot  Map,  _______ 

County,  (October,  19ii7)." 

In  preparing  the  final  spot  maps,  the  following  plan  should  be  used  in 
locating  pupils  t Use  a different  color  for  the  pvplls  attending  each 
adjacent  school,  with  the  colors  so  selected  and  arrangcKi  that  the  map 
will  show  the  pupils  attending  each  school*  Thus,  pipils  attending  a 
giren  sdiool  may  be  spotted  in  black}  those  attending  a school  to  tte 
ri^t,  in  red}  those  attending  a scdiool  to  the  left,  in  green}  those 
attending  a s^ool  to  the  north,  in  purple}  those  attending  a school  to 
the  south,  in  brown,  and  so  on,  repeating  the  above  color  plan* 

Locate  each  school  with  a large  circle  (about  one-half  inch  on  a map 
with  a scale  of  one  indi  to  a mile)*  Below  the  location  of  the  school, 
print  the  name,  the  grades  include^  and  the  number  of  pi^ils  as  shown 
on  the  map.  For  exan^let  Fall  Creek,  (1-^^  - U^O)* 

On  the  county  m^s  show  by  heavy  lines  the  boisidaries  of  any  densely 
populated  urban  area  in  idiioh  indLvidxial  puqpils  • eanxiot  be  spotted*  The 
number  of  pupils  should  then  be  written  in  the  enclosed  area,  thus 

/ W"'  7 

z__y 

A procedure  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
above,  should  be  used  in  pr^ring  urban  maps,  except  the  pupils  on  the 
urban  maps  should  be  spotted  in  the  block  in  which  th^  live* 

In  preparing  the  final  maps,  rubber  stampe  and  stamp  pads  may  be  used 
or  the  eraser  of  a pencil  may  be  cut  to  the  required  size  and  ^ape  and 
used  with  a stamp  pad* 

These  maps,  idien  conplested,  are  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  for  use  of  the  survey  staff,  and  thereafter  are  to  be 
kept  on  public  display  in  the  office  for  a period  of  at  least  six 
months,  and  thereafter  are  to  be  kept  as  a part  of  the  permanoit  files 
of  the  county* 

SCHOOL  PLANT  INFOIMATION  FCR  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS, 

At  the  preliminary  meeting,  each  principal  will  be  given  a copy  of  the 
School  Plant  information  form  which  is  to  be  used  by  the  principal  in 
conpiling  infoimatioa  for  his  school  plant*  The  form  for  each  school 
must  be  conpletely  and  correctly  filled  out,  with  the  building  and  aite 
plans  drawn  in  as  indicated*  lllhen  oonpleted,  this  form  should  be  sort 
to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  along  with  the  work  maps  for 
the  school*  The  survey  cannot  be  begun  until  this  information  is 
available  for  all  schools  in  the  county* 
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SCHOOL  PLANT  SURTEI 
OENERAL  INPOHMATION  FIELD  NOTES 


Date 

School 

Race 

Grades  Taujdit 

Enrollment 

Prepared  l?y 

County 

Analysis  Cocunsnta  and  Rabomaendationa 

!•  Site I 

No*  of  acres Too  asiall Satis* 

Cond:  Negl*  Partly  Uhlnpir*  Sails*  " ' 

Contort  Rouj^  Sloping  Satis,  

Soil}  Low  Sai^y  Satis*  " " ' ' " 

Environaent}  UBsatTs*  'S53^s*  ' ' ' ' 

Pity  areasi  Dhde-wa.,  ^tis*  ' 

Location  of  bxiilding  on  site:  I^oor  ' 

Satis.  ' ' ' ' ' 


II,  Building  I 

Ho*  stories  of  ocnstr* 

Condition 

Paint}  None  neiede<i  Color  Cond* 
Foundation}  Type  Material  Cond, 
Roof}  lype  Mateiial  Con5, 

Corridors}  '^larrow  Dagk  Satis* 

Stairways}  Not  Needled  InaSeq*  Sails* 
Floor!  Ontreated  cHed  SealeUi 

Splintered  Sails, 


III,  Service  Systaas} 

Cleaning}  Method  Satis* 

Heating}  Satis*  ' ^?ype 
Water  si^jply}  Satis ^inree 
Artif*  lighting!  None  Inadequaie 

Satie* 

Type 

Toilets } !i*ype}  dond*  " ' ' ' 


SCHOOL  puinr  survey 

fflSffiRAL  DIPORSJATICW  P3EU)  NOTES  (Continued) 


IV*  Classroonai 

Slzet  Too  snail  Too  -wide  Satis « 
Decoration:  Nee^  paint  Wrong  Color__^ 

Satis# 

Cloak  and  storage  faciliiiest  iNcne 
Cloakrooms  Lockers  Closets 
Blackboards:  too  much  ^oo  little 

Satis# 

Natural  lighting:  Sajis'#  ijbsaiis# 

V#  Special  Roans: 

Science  Lab# 

Homemaking  Sulie  ' ' ' ' ' 

Shops 

Vusic  


VI.  Oeoeral  Service  Rooms: 


Ctynmasiun 
Atditoritni_ 
Visual  Aids 
Limchroom 


VH.  Administration  Rooms: 


VIII,  Qenetal 
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INSTRUCTIONS  PC®  USING  "INVENTORT  OF  FACILITIES"  CHECK  SHEET 


1#  The  estimated  desirable  capacity  is  the  desirable  capacity  of  the 
present  plant  inclTaiing  roosjs  nowunder  construction*  Eatlmate  the 
capacity  of  el®a«itary  schools  by  atxltiplying  the  number  of  satisfacto- 
ly  classrooms  by  30*  Estimate  the  capacity  of  high  schools  by  mvG.ti- 
plying  the  nimber  of  satisfactory  classrooms  by  30  and  add  to  this 
niKiber  the  average  lumber  of  pi^ils  cared  for  throughottb  the  dtgr  in 
special  service  and  general  service  rooms*  Check  your  estimate  of  high 
school  capacity  ulth  the  principal* 

2*  The  inventory  should  include  rooms  under  constrtwtion  as  'well  as 
the  facilities  now  available* 

3*  Comt  as  sa'tisfactory  any  facilities  which  are  reasonably  usable 
for  ten  years  or  more*  dassrooms  in  pem»nent  buildings  should  not  be 
considered  as  satisfactory  unless  ■they  'wsre  buHt  to  servo  as  classrooms* 
Normally  a olassroom,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  should  have  at  least 
650  sq*  ft*  of  floor  area* 

The  general  and  fecial  service  rooms  should  be  oomted  as  satisfactory 
if  the  stTruc-ture  of  the  building  is  sa'tisfaotory  e-von  if  the  facilities 
are  too  small*  A special  note  should  be  made  if  the  special  service 
rooms  or  'the  geneml  service  rooms  should  be  enlarged.  Comments  can 
be  writ'ten  on  the  line  devoted  to  each  f acili'fcy* 

U*  If  a lunchroom  is  also  used  as  an  audi'boriixii,  count  't^e  facility 
only  once  and  uri'te  af-tcr  the  word  "lunchroom"  the  wotd  "auditorium," 

If  a gymnasium  is  also  used  as  an  audl'torlum,  count  the  space  only  once 
and  uri'te  after  the  word  "gynmsium"  the  word  "auditoriisa," 

5*  If  the  audi'toritsH,  lunchroom  corridor,  libraiy,  or  some  other  in« 
pro'vLded  ^ace  is  used  as  a cLassr3om  count  it  as  a dlassro<KQ  also  b\tt 
list  it  un^r  in^prcvised  space* 

6*  unsa'tisfactory  rooms  or  areas  should  include  all  spaces  idiich 
should  be  replaced  within  the  next  feu  years*  Tou  'sill  note  tl^at  the 
last  cdinn  has  been  changed  so  that  you  can  record  the  facilities  pro- 
vided in  obsolete  buildings.  An  obsolete  building  is  defined  as  one 
■uhich  is  so  'nom  out  and  unstii'table  for  school  use  that  it  cannot  be 
sa'tisfactorily  reno'vated  and  therefore,  should  be  replaced  within  the 
near  future* 

7*  Do  not  count  'the  same  space  twice,  that  is,  if  there  are  two 
science  roaas  in  a building,  record  than  under  science  but  do  not  re- 
cord them  as  classrooms.  Ti^  vocational  agricultural  biillding  may 
ha-ve  one  classroom  and  a stop  and,  therefore,  one  stoiiLd  be  included 
as  a classroom  and  the  other  as  the  agricultural  stop*  The  same  thing 
nay  be  true  of  a home  economics  sui'be*  The  only  excep'tion  'to  this 
rule  of  not  counting  -the  same  space  'twice,  is  in  the  case  cf  an 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USING  "INVEMTORr  OF  FACILITIES"  CHECK  SliSBT  (ContinuBd) 


auditoritxn  or  cafeteria^  etc*  being  used  as  a classroom  as  indicated 
above* 

8*  The  inventory  Aeot  Aould  suaraariTO  all  the  facilities  at  each 
center  including  all  buildings* 

9*  Record  the  playing  area  of  the  gynnasitei  and  the  shower  and  locker 
rooms  as  separate  areas* 
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ErVErlTCKY  CF  FACILITIES 

School  Centor  Est.  Dee.  Cap,  Qradea  Race 

^o>  ^o,  of*  tfaaatlsfactfliry  rooms  or  areas'  vid&d  in  ' 

Name  of  factory  Rooms  Tn^srovieec^  t^eoi^raxy  Non-^i^b!licity  CbsolAiis 
Faelllty  or  Areas  space  In  KLdgs,  Owned  Bldgs,  Bldgs, 

uee<i  " museid  Perm,  Bldgs, 

CLAS8HDCMS 

SCIENCE  

roUSEHOIi) 

ARTS  

GEN,  SHOP 

Acau,  SHOP  

OTHER  SHOPS 

COmERGIM.  

DRAW,  & ART 

MUSIC  

BAND  

AUDIO-Vism 

LONCHEJOCM  

CmiNASHM  

swm&  & 

LOCKER  RDOB 
LIBRAHr 
AUDITORUM 


• ADMIN.  SUITE 
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BXPIAMTIOH  (ff  SniBOLS  AND  PLAN  OF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  CENTERS 
FOR  APPaOVAL  OF  CAPITAL  OmAT  PROJECTS  FBIANCED  FROI  FOUNDATION 
PROGRAM  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FUNDS  AND  REQUIRED  MATOTH^Q  FUNDS 


CAPITAL  OUTLAY  CLASS  I (C«l) 

Center  veil  located  to  serve  a stA>stantial  niEiber  of  pt^ils  for 
many  years  in  the  future,  vhere  county  board  should  proceed  vith  such 
steps  as  are  necessary,  including  use  of  any  part  of  the  capital  outlay 
portion  of  the  Foundation  Program  Fund  ehen  properly  included  in  the 
budget,  to  provide  adequate  school  plant  facilities  in  accordance  vith 
recommendations  of  the  survey  subject  to  such  amendments  as  are 
necessary  hy  future  trends  and  new  developments* 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  CLASS  n (C-2) 

Center  which  evidence  indicates  vlll  probably  be  a permanent 
center  but  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  Baa  practically  the  same 
status  as  a G-»l  o^ter  eoEcept  status  should  be  reviewed  and  st^>porting 
evidence  of  need  sxibmitted  before  major  constxnactinn  undertaken. 

Capital  outlay  projects  specifically  reccmmended  by  surrey  report  may 
be  undertaken  idien  properly  indLuded  in  the  budget, 

CAPITAI.  OUTUY  CUSS  III  (C-3) 

According  to  present  indications  this  center  vlll  probably  be 
used  for  a mzsher  of  years.  Foundation  Ib^grem  funds  may  be  used  only 
for  necessary  lighting,  sanitation,  safety  and  heating  improveamts  at 
such  centers.  New  cmstruotion  or  addition  cannot  be  made  at  this 
center  from  Foundation  Program  Funds  without  further  stud|y  re— 
classificaticm, 

CAPITAI.  OUTLAY  CLASS  IV  (C4r) 

Center  rrtiich  should  be  discontinued  as  sotm  as  adequate  facili- 
ties can  be  provided  at  an  appropriate  center.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  discontinue  this  center  immediately,  Povsidation  Program  Fuads  may  be 
used  for  lighting,  sanitation,  safely  and  ten^porary  heating  improve- 
ments, Generally  speaking,  the  ingarovuaents  made  at  such  centers  G^ould 
be  largely  salvageable  udien  the  center  is  discontinued* 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  CLASS  V (C-5) 

Center  which  should  be  closed  in  the  immediate  future*  No 
capital  oritlay  expenditures  from  Foundation  Program  Funds  can  be  autho- 
rized for  such  centers* 


1*  No  capital  outl^  eacpuaditure  ^ould  be  made  for  the  inprovunent 
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EXPLANATIOH  Cff  SHIBQLS  AND  PLAN  OF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  CENTERS 
FOR  APPROVAL  CP  CAPITAL  OOTLAY  PROJECTS  FINANCED  FROM  FOUNDATIOH 
PROGRAM  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FUNDS  AND  REQUHED  IIATCHINO  FUNDS  (Continued) 


of  a blinding  recoamendied  for  abandcannent  regardless  of  the  claesifi* 
cation  of*  tiie  center  at  w5iieh  it  is  located* 

2*  A center  may  be  reclassified  at  any  time  the  evidence  indicates 
that  a reelasslfleati(m  is  necessary*  Thus  a center  designated  as 
Class  IV  may  be  reclassified  as  a Class  II  center  if  there  is  a siib* 
stantial  increase  in  population  in  the  conanunity* 

3*  If  a school  is  classified  as  a Class  I center  for  elemaitary  pur- 
poses and  as  a Class  IV  center  for  Junior  hifdi  school  purposes^  per- 
manent construction  should  be  Justified  in  terms  of  the  need  for  ele- 
mentary rather  than  for  Junior  high  sdiool  piaposes* 

U«  Foundation  Program  c£^ital  outlay  funds  may  be  used  for  temporary 
construction  at  a (Hass  I or  dase  II  center  if  such  tmporary  c<m- 
struotlon  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  pnpils  lAiere  adequate  facili- 
ties cannot  at  present  be  provided  on  a permanent  basis* 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

BmDiHG  YmrrE-up  sample  fohj 

Be  concise,  iisa  no  unnecessary  wordage,  but  give  a cQ.e^  picture  of  the 
condition  and  adequacy  of  the  building* 


SCIiOOL  CENTER RACE ^GRADES 


SITEt  The  weH-drained,  five  acre  site  is  located  cm  a heavily  travri- 
ed  higher*  The  grounds  are  nostly  bare  of  grass  but  have  been  organis- 
ed into  sell  defined  play  areas.  Attractive  and  twH  arranged  shrubs 
have  been  planted  aj?omd  the  main  building*  The  area  is  inadequate  for 
a school  of  this  size,  and  should  be  esqpanded  if  possible  to  at  least 
12  acres* 

BUILDlNQi  The  plant  consists  of  the  following  buildings!  (a)  a two 
stoiy  'brick  building  constructed  in  1922  and  a CKie  story  brick  addition 
constructed  in  1935|  (b)  a concrete  block  lunchroora  constructed  in  1914^} 
(c)  two  barracks— type  buildings  used  for  classroom  porposesj  (d)  a con- 
verted residence  used  for  home  eoonomiesi  and  (e)  a concrete  blodc  shop 
bxiilding  for  vocational  agriciiLture  constructed  in  19i46* 

The  plant  coiittains  the  following  facdlitiest  (a)  twelve  satis- 
factory classrooms  and  four  temporary  banracks— type  classrooms}  (b) 
one  science  room;  (c)  a gymnasium;  (d)  a lunchi*oom}  (e)  a very  inade- 
quate library}  (f)  a principal's  office;  (g)  a health  clinic;  and  (h) 
a teacher's  lounge* 

The  masoniy  buildings  are  tested  by  an  oil-fueled  steam  syatenu 
Other  buildings  have  oil-fueled  space  heaters*  An  electric  puap  supplies 
water  and  septic  tanks  dispose  of  sewage*  (Continue  with  aiy  other 
comnents  you  care  to  make  concerning  the  (Edition  and  adeqimicy  of  the 
plant*) 

RECXBTlinDATIONS 

A*  Center:  This  center  is  classified  as  C?  for  grades 
(Give  one  or  two  sentaace  explanaticM  for  this  recommendation. ) 

° B*  New  Construction:  Three  additional  classrooms,  a horns 

economics  suite,  a library* 

Estimated  Cost:  t 

G.  Major  Alterations:  Present  building  should  be  rewired  and 

now  electric  fixtures  installed.  A central  heating  plant  shoiild  be  pro- 
vided* 


Estimated  Cost:  $ 
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SCHOOL  SURVET 

WORK  SHEET  FOR  COST  ESTIMATES 


Center 


Race 


Qrades 


to 


!•  Prospective  membership!  Elan. 

(1-^) 


H*S*  2*  Estimate  of  needed 
(7—12)  classrooms 


Pi?)ils  frtKtit 


Elem.  30  ) _ ( 

H,S,  30  ) ( 


Totals 


3*  Estimate  of  floor  area  end  costs t 

Classrooms!  primary  at  1000  sq.  ft* 

elwa*  at  750  sq*  ft* 

H*S*  at  650  sq*  ft* 

Toilets! 

Special  Rooms!  Science  Laboratories 
Home  Making  Suite 
Ind.  Arts  Suite 
Agriciilture  Shops 
Commercial  Rooms 
Music  and  Art 


General  Service  Rooms  i Auditorium 

Lunchroom 
Library 
Qjmmasiuii 
Qm*  Purpose 
Storage,  etc. 


Administrative  Suite: 

TOTAL 


Add  for  growth 
Total 

Less  available 
rooms 

Additional  rooms 
needed 


SCHOOL  SURVEI 

WORK  SHEET  FOR  COST  ESTIMATES  (Contiru»d) 


Plus  20%  for  corridors,  etc# 

Estimated  Total  Square  Feeti 

at  $ 


Estimated  Cost  of  Construction 
Alterations t 


Total  Nenr  Construction  & Alterations 


APPSNDIX  D 


TABLES  DSS)  IM  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  BDUDIljQ  SURVETS 


TRENDS  IN  AVERACro  DAILY  MSIBERSHIP  BY  SCHOOLS 


2U2 


TOTAL  NECaO* 
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TABLE  n 

mPCSaiATION  FOR  CURRENT  SCHOOL  TEAR 
IS  FOR  EACH  SCHOOL  CEIWER 

County,  Florida 

School  Oenter 

Ntisber  of  Teachers  No*  of  Pi^Us  Enrolled  at 

Qradee  Jr*  ^r*  Opeoing  of  School 

Tati^it  Elcm*  R*S*  H*S*  Ex^*  Jr*  M*S*  Sr*  lt*S* 

iraiTE  SOTOOLS 

Total 

NBCmO  SCHOOLS 

Total 


m 


u 


2h$ 


2h6 


TABLE  IV 

RECCUMS^^DED  CLASSIFICATION  CF  SCHOCH.  CENTERS 
FOR  CAPITAL  OUTUI  PURPO^ 


Covnty,  Florida 


Proposed  Claaslfloatlon 

Jr;  fft'T? STTHTT 


School  Center 


lEilem* 


2U7 


TABLE  V 

RECar!E!roSD  facilities,  SQBIHE  feet  op  HEIV  CONSTRUCTKM,  ESTIMATED  COSTS 


Clasa- 

Other 

Hisiber 

Cost  at  Major 

rooma 

Faoilitiea  Squax« 

$ Alterations 

Center  Needed 

Heeded 

Feet 

Square  to  present 
Feet  Building 

Total 

BKXHAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Ra^aond  Earl  Blttle  ms  bom  in  Karl  ton,  Aricaosaa,  Usgr  1917» 
the  son  of  Andy  and  Oracle  Hae  Blttle^  vho  znored  to  Oldahoaaa  nhoi  he 
ms  one  year  old*  He  attmded  piA)lle  eehodLs  in  Bosedale,  OkLahoae, 
and  entered  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond,  CSiQAhoma,  in  19^* 

' He  received  the  degree  of  Badielor  of  Scimee  in  Education  in  1937* 

He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Mississippi  Southern 
College,  Hattiesbuxg,  MissLssippi  in  1952  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Bducatlcn  in  195U* 

From  1937  to  19U0,  he  served  as  teacher  and  stpervlsing  principal 
in  the  public  schools  of  Meridian,  Chattanooga,  and  Bradley, . (%lahoma« 

Li  19l4l>  he  ms  elementary  principal-teacher  in  the  Vaughn,  Hev  Mexico 
1 schools*  19k2f  he  entered  Civil  Service,  teaching  radio  and  radar 
for  the  Army  Air  Corps*  Hi  19li3*  he  entered  the  U«  S#  Navy  as  aerial 
navigator  and  served  for  three  years*  B^pon  release  to  Inactiva  dirty  in 
19I16,  he  returned  to  Civil  Service  sith  the  U,  S*  Air  Forces*  Be  has 
been  instructor,  examiner,  and  sipervlsor  of  electronic  courses  for 
training  ainaen  and  officers  of  the  U*  S*  Air  Forces  from  19U7  to  195U* 
Hs  ms  married  to  Lorayna  M,  Semple  of  Miami,  Florida,  in  19U8* 
They  have  two  diildren,  Chris  and  Barbara* 

He  is  a member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 


2^ 


This  dlsseiHiation  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  chairs 

Tn>n  of  the  candidate’s  supexvisory  conaaittee  and  has  been  approved  by 

« 

all  mentoers  of  that  committee*  It  was  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  and  to  the  Graduate  Council,  and  was  approved  as 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

4» 

Education* 


August  11,  1956 


SUPER7I50BI  COMI£EPTMi ' 


